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m Invaluable Premium for every Home | | 


GIVEN FOR \ 


One New Subscriber | 


TO THE 


American Agriculturist, 


- 
The Steakgrieth is one of the most impor- 


tant inventions for house-keepers brought out 


in thiscountry. It is important, because it 


interests every man, woman, and child. For 


full description and engravings of this valu- 


able invention, which. by special 


and novel 
arrangement with the manufacturers, we are 
able to present to every person sending us 


one new subscriber, see page 262; also see 


same page for other Premium matter. 
— 

Animal Exercise.— Tice exercise of animals 
ensures a superior quality of flesh. If not, how isit 
that the beef of Scotch highland and Welsh moun- 


tain black cattle is more delicate and of a finer 
flavor than that of those reared and fed on low- 
lands, or in yards and stalls, and brings two cents 


market? It is 
exercise while 


more chiefly 


reared 


per pound in the 
because they take 
and fattened, upon the and 
increases their and juiciness? The 
mutton of the Welsh mountain sheep is so su- 


much more 


which acts muscles, 


tenderness 
perior to all others, even the famous Southdown, 
that it is all engaged beforehand by private parties 
ata high price, avd is never offered to the public 
in market. It is true that the pasture they feed 
on has a sort of aromatic taste, and assists in help- 
ing to flavor the mutton; but still we think the 
exercise is an important factor in contributing to 
its superiority. The venison of wild deer is much 
more gamy than of those which are kept tame in 
large herds in gentlemen's parks, and the flavor of 
wild partridges, and quail is much pre- 
ferred to that of domestic fowls, on account of its 
gamy quality. Poultry, when closely confined to 
fatten, instead of distributing the fat in 
streaks through the flesh, lay it up in lumps on 
different parts of the body, leaving the flesh flabby 
We contend for giv- 


grouse, 
small 


and comparatively tasteless. 
ing all animals plenty of fresh air and a reasonable 
amount of exercise, in addition to wholesome food 
and pure water. Then they thrive well, and turn 
out a good and profitable quality of meat. 


New Comers.—People from other lands have 
come hither to be American citizens to the number 
of 735,000 during the past year. These exceed the 
entire population in 1880 of Arizona, Dakota, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah and Washing- 
ton Ter. by 128,000, or enough over to have nearly 
peopled the State of Delaware. Of the new com- 
ers, Germany contributed 232,000, or nearly one- 
third (314 per cent); England, Scotland, and Wales, 
98,000 (133 per cent); Ireland, 70,000 (93 per cent); 
Sweden, 59,000 (8 per cent); Norway, 27,000 (31), 
per cent); Canada, 89,000 (12 per cent), many of 
these merely coming through Canada from other 
The rest of the world contributed 160,000, 
or about 22] including an unusual number 
from Italy, Russia, and Hungary. It is to be hoped 
that all those who have been generously welcomed 
will feel themselves to be members of the great 
family of the United States, and as rapidly as pos- 
sible adapt themselves to our form of government 
The Germans have 


lands. 


22 per cent, 


and our national customs. 


EE ISI Sac keSlecarssxssarerenciecenn 224 | always been noted for doing this very promptly. 
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May is avery busy month on the farm, and every 
hour of labor should be so planned as to tell most 


effectually. There is danger of haste, and of doing 
the work in an imperfect manner. The great error 
of Jeaving undone the things that should now be 
arises from want of a plan of operations. 
‘As we so shal] we reap,” and this is the 
month of sowing and planting. Do everything in 
a thorough manner, and keep abreast with the de- 
mands of the Push the work, and do not 


let the work push the farmer. 

Corn Planting.—Over a large part of the country, 
this is the month for planting our leading grain crop. 
Many make ike of putting the corn iato 
the ground before it is ready. Corn is a semi- 
tropical plant, and its grain should not be planted 
until the soil is warm and mellow. ‘ Corn-planting 
time’’ is when settled weather has come. There 
is no better guide than that used by the Indians, 
who put in their maize when the leaves of the oak 
are beginning to unfold. farmers watch 
the apple orchard, and plant when the 
appear. If the kernels are put into a cold soil, 
they either remain dormant or rot, and nothing is 


done, 


sOW, 


season. 


the mist: 


Some 
blossoms 


gained, while, should the germinating grain be 
overtaken by a cold spell, the field has to be re- 


planted. The corn plant has only a short season 
for its growth, and requires the best provisions for 
maturity before the frosts of autumn 

The corn ground should be well supplied 
manure in an available form for the rapidly- 
This manure needs to be near the 
mixed through the soil, 
Those 


reaching 
come, 
with 

growing plant. 
and thoroughly 
many fine roots may find it readily. 


surface, 
that the 


who have practised putting a quantity of some 
quick-acting compost or fertilizer in each hill, 


know the importance of having food for the corn 
plant close at hand. Much depends upon the 
quality of the seed, and therefore only the best 
kernels of the superior varieties should be used. 
It will pay to get seed that has been grown espe- 
cially for that purpose, even though it cost much 
more grain taken from the crib. 
To keep crows from pulling the young corn, the 
grain may be rolled in tar, and afterwards in plas- 
ter. The tar can be most easily applied by mixing 
it with hot water, and stirring in the corn. Among 
the best of scare-crows are those which make some 
sort of motion and produce a A small 
windmill, with “ clapper,’ and pieces of bright tin 
suspended constitutes 
It is not best to use a gun unless fired without shot 
or ball. Crows do not deserve death, as they are 
the friends of the farmer for most of the year. 
They live largely upon cut-worms and other in- 
sects, and many times, when pulling a young corn 
plant, they are seeking the marauder that lies hid- 
den at its base. 

Meadows and Pastures. — The frosts of winter 
heave the soil and it is well to passa roller over 
the meadows and pastures, to firm the surface and 
make it smooth for the mowing machine. All 
stones loosened by the frosts should be removed: 
large ones, if not needed for building purposes, 
may be sunk out of reach of the plow. Meadows 


than the common 


noise. 


by strings, a good ‘scare.’ 


may be much injured by live stock running over 
them in early spring, when the ground is wet. 


Any grazing done at this time is at the expense of 
the hay crop. It is far better to keep the farm 
animals in the the pastm 
is able to furnish a full ration, or nearly se. 
Stock Notes. 
Horses.—With hard work, the farm horses should 
the best of care. There is danger of over- 
feeding, especially with corn, thus 
tation of the skin and restlessness, 
wet with bran or meal mixed, 


stables and yards until 
Live 


have 
producing irri- 
Good cut hay, 
fine ration twice 
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aday. The brush should be freely ted, that the 
sweat and dirt collected one day may not remain 
on during the next. An occasional sponge bath is 
helpful in keeping the horses in good trim. Look 
well to the feet, that no disease may come to these 
much exposed parts. Flies will soon come, and 
some protection from these pests should be made. 
A thin sheet, fitting the back, with strings to go 
under the neck and tail,is inexpensive and effective. 
Cattle.—The change from dry fodder to succulent 
pasture food is a critical one, and all animals need 
more than ordinary care at this time. Young stock 
are especially subject to disease from over-feeding 
on green grass, causing black leg, black quarter, 
and other dangerous troubles. It is best to make 
the change gradual, by turning the calves out to 
grass for only a part of each day. In-coming cows 
need to have their feed reduced before ealving, to 
prevent garget. They should be kept from expos 
ure to cold rains, and ina quiet place. <A brush, 
well used, will go far towards giving the cattle 
smooth skins and a healthful condition. 
Sheep.—There is money in early lambs, if they 
are pushed forward rapidly for the market. A 
small flock in fine flesh, sold early, often brings 
more profit than a large one of late and poorly-fed 
Jambs. Ewes, from which lambs have been taken, 
somctimes need the milk removed from their ud- 
Dry ewes, if not to be kept, may be fattened 
All sheep should be eare- 


ders. 
rapidly and marketed. 
fully tagged before being turned out to grass. 
Much disease in the lambs is caused by filth from 
the mother’s wool; therefore clip the wool from 
about the udder. From now until warm weather 
of early summer is a specially trying period for 
Parturition, the care of ewes and lambs, 
shearing, etc., ete., require 
receive the owner’s attention and 
watchfulness. Do not turn out to pasture too 
early. Permit the to secure a sufficient 
growth to become nutritious. The temptation to 
dispose of surplus hay and grain about this time 
is great. It, however, is poor economy to deprive 
sheep of dry food, when they can get but a bare 
sustenance from the pasture. Let the change be 
gradual, turning them out an hour or two ata 


sheep. 
tagging, 


and should 


washing, 


grass 


time, until there is no danger of too great a loose- 
ness of the bowels. A little flax-seed or oil-meal 
may be advantageously fed at this time. Do not 
be tempted to too early washing and shearing of 
sheep. Wait until the weather is warm and set- 
tled. and after the washing takes place, turn the 
sheep either upon a dry, clean pasture, or into a 
straw-littered yard. The change from a thick 
fleece to none at all should not be made while cold 
spring winds are blowing, and rain-storms are fre- 
quent. If, after shearing, there comes a cool, wet 
day, shelter the shorn sheep at once. After May 
has passed, sheep will require but little care. 
Swine.—The profit of proper pig-raising is given 
on page 234 by an authority in swine husbandry. 
Pigs need arun at grass. Anorchard isafine place 
for swine; it affords good grazing for the pigs, 
while the trees are benefited by the destruction of 
Young pigs may be fed milk at an 
Much depends upon the 


gets. 


insect pests. 
early age with profit. 
early start that an animal 

vultry.—Hens should already have given good 
returns in eggs for the attention paid them, and 
now the young chicks are coming forward. Pullets 
hatched this month should begin to lay early in 
the fall, and with a warm house, will continue giv- 
ine eggs through the winter. Young chicks need 
to be kept clean and in a dry place. Move the 
coops frequently. If in the garden, they will catch 
many insects that ought to be destroyed. 

> 
Khe Orchard and Nursery. 

The spring months, at least in the Northern 
States, are the most uncertain of the year, and 
it often happens that the works proper to April can 
not be performed until May. 

Tree Panting may still be done; if the trees were 
heeled-in and shaded their growth will have been 
retarded. Observe what was said last month about 
trees that have begun to grow while in transit. 


} 








Grafting.—The best time for grafting is just as 
the buds on the stock are beginning to swell. But 
it may be done even when the trees are in bloom, 
though at this late time great care must be taken. 
As soon as growth starts in the stock, this bark slips 
readily and there is danger of making bad wounds 
when the branches are cut off. It is best to 
cut the bark quite through with a knife, before 
using the saw. If there are buds on the stock just 
below the insertion of the graft, do not remove 
them until after those upon the graft have started. 

Budded Trees.—Peach and other trees budded 
last summer, must be cut back as soon as the buds 
swell. Some leave four or five inches of stock 
above the inserted bud, to be cut away in August, 
but peach-growers usually make the cut just above 
the budatonce. Ifthe inserted bud is alive, rub 
off all others that appear on the stock. 

Cultivating in the Orchard.— Mauured crops may 
be given between the rows ina young orchard, with- 
out injury to the trees. Potatoes or roots, melons 
and beans are suitable ; sweet corn can be grown 
as the stalks may be cut early and not, like field 
corn, retard the ripening of the wood of the trees. 

A Bearing Orchard should have the whole ground. 
The best treatment is to sow clover and pasture the 
pigs upon it. 

Inseets.—If canker worm moths have ascended 
the trees and laid their e¢gs, the worms must be 
killed by applying, by means of a syringe, Paris 
green stirred in water. As soon asthe webs of the 
Tent Caterpillars are seen, remove them in early 
morning before the worms go out. The curculio 
will attack plums and peaches soon after the fruit 
is set. Jarring off theinsects, catching them on a 
sheet spread under the trees and burning them, is 
the only remedy. 

Black Knots, often destructive to cherries as well 
as plums, should be cut away and burned. It may 
be necessary to cut off the entire branch if the 
knots are large. If discovered when they first ap- 
pear they may be cut out; washing the wound witha 
solution of chloride of lime may prevent spreading. 

Seeds of Evergreens may now be sown ; young seed- 
lings must be shaded from the hot sun. This may 
be done by a frame work of poles supported on 
crotched stakes, far enough above the bed to allow 
of working under it, and covered with brush. On 
a small scale the seeds may be sown in frames 
which are shaded by placing a lath-work over them. 

Thinning the Fruit.—The best time for removing 
the surplus fruit is when its growth shows how 
much is set. The removal of one-half or two- 
thirds of the number set will not diminish the 
quantity, by measure, that will come to perfection. 

—<>—. 

The Fruit Garden, 
Strawberries.—The planting should be completed 
Whatever may be the after 
treatment, the plants should not be allowed to 
form runners during the first season. The mulch, 
if not already on the bearing beds, should be put 
there atonce. The picking of the crops began in 
Florida in February, and continues on northward as 
the season advances. The greater the distance 
from market, the Jess ripe should the fruit be when 
picked. An over-ripe berry or two will spoil the 
contents of abasket. After picking, the baskets 
should be set in the shade in order that the fruit 
may cool off before being placed in the crates. 

Mulching, which is a necessity for strawberries, 
may be applied to currants and other fruits with 
benefit. Those who live near the coast, find the 
grass of the salt-marshes excellent. It is very wiry 
and elastic, and does not introduce seeds of weeds. 
Those who live inland use the hay of fresh marshes 
or straw. Insome of the Southern States, *‘ pine- 
straw’? or ‘‘ pine-needles,’’ as the leaves of the pine 
most readily available ma- 
sometimes used. 


as soon as_ possible. 


trees are called, is the 
terial. Corn stalks are 

The White often destructive to the 
strawberry. When a vine is seen to droop its 
leaves, it will be found that its roots have been cut 
off. Search for, and find the worm before it can 
destroy other plants. 


Grub is 
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Currants and Gooseberries.—The bushes should 
have more attention than they usually get. An an- 
nual manuring will greatly increase the size of the 
fruit, and a mulch will retard the ripening and pro- 
long the season. Near a city market the fruit 
usually brings a better price if sold green, than 
when ripe. 

The Currant Worm.—Though more than oue in- 
sect is called by this name, the treatment is the 
same forall. When holes appear in the leaves, no 
time should be lost in applying the remedy. Scald 
a heaping tablespoonful of powdered White Helle- 
bore with a little hot water, and when thoroughly 
mixed, turn it into a pailful of cold water. Apply 
with a syringe or garden pump. In three or four 
days repeat the dose. Usually two applications 
are enough, but if more worms are found, follow 
up this treatinent; it will surely dispose of them. 

ackberries and Raspberries.—It should be borne 
in mind that the crop of fruit for next year will be 
upon the canes which grow thisseason. Therefore 
those needed for the purpose should be selected, 
and all others cut off, unless they will be wanted 
for planting elsewhere. 

Grape Vines.—The novice should bear in mind 
tha® the whole new growth of the vine and tie 
fruit, comes from the buds that were upon the 
canes at the fall of the leaf. In vineyard culture 
we want the fruit, and al! parts of the vine, within 
reach. Hence we renew the growth each year from 
the lower buds on each cane, usually cutting away 
all of the cane above the lowest two buds. If we 
wish to train a vine upon an arbor, at the top of a 
fence, or high up on a building, we can easily doit 
by allowing some of the uppermost buds to grow 
and suppressing the lower ones. The vine is sy 
easily managed, that whoever has a few feet of 
soil for the roots can have an abundance of grapes. 

Grape-vine Insects are numerous. As soon as 
the young shoots start, a small caterpillar will often 
be found rolled up in the young leaves, and should 
be removed. As soon as the vine is in flower, 
the rose-bugs will attack the blossoms. This in- 
sect can be kept in subjection only by catching and 
killing it. In early morning they are torpid and 
may be shaken from the vines. Catch them in « 
pan holding a little water upon which there floats 
a film of kerosene. 

Training the Vine.—In vineyard training the 
shoots are kept tied to the trellis. It is customary 
to pinch off the shoot at two or three leaves above 
the upper cluster. New shoots from canes that 
have been Jayered should be kept tied up to stakes. 
Young vines, making their first growth, should pro- 
duce but a single shoot; if others start, remove 
them, and tie up the strongest to a stake. 

> 

Kitchen and Market Garden. 

In many places it is customary to move on the 
first of May, and those who change their residence 
at this time are obliged to commence their garden 
operations rather late in the season. This should 
not discourage, for with the exception of peas, 
beets, and a few others, it is quite early enough in 
the Northern States. Last month we gave hints 
concerning those vegetables that are sown early, 
and it is not necessary to repeatthem here. Inthe 
climate of New York City, the weather is net 
usually sufficiently settled and the soil properly 
warmed to allow of the sowing of the seeds of ten- 
der plants, or transplanting such plants from hot- 
beds, much before the middle of the month. 

Oorn-planting Time, which is readily ascertained 
foreach locality, is the earliest period at which it is 
safe to risk plants that are natives of warmcountries. 

Vegetable Plants, is the dealers’ name for those 
plants which are raised under glass to be trans- 
planted to the open ground. Cabbages, cauliflow- 
ers, tomatoes, egg plants and peppers are the prin- 
cipal vegetables thus treated, and they are now to 
be obtained at such low rates that those who need 
but a few for their gardens tind it cheaper to buy 
than to raise them. 

Succession Crops of those things which are in per- 
fection but a short time, such as radishes, spinach, 
ete., should have a fresh sowing made every week. 


 . 
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Asparagus should be cut only by careful hands, 
who will not injure the plants. As long as cutting 
continues the bed should be gone over every day, 
whether the shoots are needed or not. That sent to 
market must be bunched and kept standing upright. 

Bvans are easily killed by frost, and while a few 
may be risked for very early, the main crop should 
wait forsettled weather. For Limas, make well- 
manured hills four feet apart each way and set the 
poles, but do not plant the beans until the weather 
is “‘set fine.” Put in five or six beans to each hill, 
pressing them into the mellow soil with the eye 
downward. When well established, pull up all but 
two or three of the strongest plants. They some- 
times require to be helped in climbing the poles. 

Beets.—The first sown must be thinned as soon 
as large enough, leaving the smaller kinds four or 
five inches apart. Handle the thinnings carefully, 
keeping the tops all one way, for use as greens. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—The earliest crop, 
from wintered plants, should now be making rapid 
growth with proper encouragement by frequent 
hoeing. Plants raised this spring in hot-beds, or 
cold frames, must be well hardened by exposure 
before they are planted out. Seeds for the late 
crop are to be sown in a well-prepared bed in the 
open ground after the weather gets well settled. 

Savoy Cabbages are so different from the ordinary 
kinds that English writers treat of them as “Sa- 
voys,’’ as if they were a distinct kind of vegetable. 
Those not acquainted with them should make a 
trial of the Savoys. They are not so large or so 
hard as the other kinds, but vastly superior. 

‘arrots.—The main crop is usually sown this 
month, though some sow as late as the middle of 
June. Use an abundance of seed, in order that the 
young plants may break through the ground freely. 
Thin sowing is a frequent cause of failure, as the 
young plants, being very weak and slender, can not 
make their way through the soil that covers them. 

Celery.—The seeds, if not already in, should be 
sown at once, in rows a foot apart. The seed is 
slow in germinating, and en account of frequent 
failures many prefer to buy the plants. Much of 
the success in raising the plants depends upon roll- 
ing or otherwise bringing the soil in close contact 
with the seed after sowing. Keep clear of weeds 
and thin the plants to two inches apart in the row. 

Cleriae or Turnip-rooted Celery, is sown in the 
same manner. 

Corn.—The general crop of sweet corn is put in 
at “corn-planting time,’ but it is well to risk a 
small planting somewhat sooner. The chance of 
having a picking a week earlier is worth risking the 
loss of a little seed. 

Cucumbers.—Piants from seeds sown on sods or 
in pots, may be planted out as soon as danger of 
frost is over. Make well-manured hills four feet 
apart each way. Sow seeds in similar hills. The 
pickle crop is not usually sown before July. Use 
an abundance of seeds, as insects will demand a 
large share of the young plants. Ona small scale, 
the best protection from insects is to cover the hills 
with a bottomless box or frame, with millinet or 
some such fabric over the top. In field culture, 
Paris green is used. Fine slaked lime ora mixture 
of ashes and plaster freely dusted over the young 
plants will keep off the “‘ flea.”’ 

Fyq-plants are the most thoroughly tropical of all 
garden vegetables, and are only to be set out when 
the soil is well warmed ; near New York not before 
June. It is well to pot the plants when large 
enouzh, so that they may be turned out without 
checking their growth. 

Horseradish may be planted any time this month 
in a well-manured bed by itself, or between the 
rows of early cabbages. When planted in the 
latter manner the foliage is kept hoed off until the 
cabbages sre removed, when it is allowed to occupy 
the ground. The sets are four to six inches long, 
and from a fourth toahalf inch through. Theyare 
made in trimming the roots for market, the lower 
end being cut slanting to distinguish it from the 
top, which is cut square. The sets are dropped into 
a hole made with a small crowbar,and deep enough 
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to bring the top of the set three inches below the 
surface. Plant from 18 to 24 inches apart each way. 
The roots should not be left in the ground longer 
than one season. Treated in this manner the plant 
does not become a weed. 

Herbs, or Sweet Hrbs.—The leading kinds are 
sage, thyme, summer savory and sweet marjoram. 
The last named should be sown where it is to grow : 
the seeds of the others may be sown in beds, in 
rows far enough apart to allow the hoe to be used 
betweer them. Sow thinly, cover slightly, and 
keep free from weeds, until June or July, when 
the plants are transplanted. 

Kohl-rabi.—Sow early and at intervals for succes- 
sion, in rows 18 inches apart and thin to 10 inches, 
Give rich soil and encourage rapid growth. This 
is a delicious vegetable if taken when about three 
inches through. Later it becomes stringy and use- 
less save for cattle. 

Tettuce.--Transplant to rich soil, a foot apart each 
way; hoe often. Sow seeds of India or other late kind. 

Martynias.—Sow when the soil is well warmed, 
and transplant to three feet each way. 

Mel ns require the same treatment, and are at- 
tacked by the same insects as cucumbers. 

Onions.—Sets may still be planted and in northern 
localities seed may yet besown. As soon as the 
rows can be seen run a push-hoe, or hand-cultivator, 
between them. Hand-weeding should begin as soon 
as weeds are visible. Sufficient was said about 
raising sets in March last. If any plants turn yel- 
low or droop, dig them up with the maggot which 
killed them. In marketing it pays to sell a 
part of the crop in bunches, when partly grown. 
Sow, if not already done. When large 
It makes a pretty edging in 


Parsley. 
enough, transplant. 
the kitchen garden. 

Parsvips may still be sown; some prefer to wait 
until the soil is warm, but we usually sow among 
the earliest things in order to get strong plants be- 
fore drouths come. 

Peas.—“‘ American Wonder’ and other dwarf va- 
rieties may be sown wherever there is room. Tall 
varieties should have the earth drawn to them, and 
given some support before they fall over with 
their own weight, as it is then difficult to make 
them cling to the brush. In localities where brush 
is scarce, a wire trellis, made as described else- 
where, will be found an excellent substitute. 

TP ppers are transplanted from the hot-bed or win- 
dow box, at the time of setting out tomatoes. 

vtatoes should have early attention to save them 
from tie beetle, and the more thoroughly the first 
brood of insects are poisoned, the smaller the next. 

Radishes.—Sow frequently for succession. 

Rhubarb.—Never cut the leaves, but separate 
them with a side-wise pull. Cut the flower-stalks 
when they first appear, and continue to do so. 

Salsify may be much increased in size by thin- 
ning to six inches; give frequent hoeings. 

Spinach.—As soon as the early sowing is large 
enough, thin the plants to three inches apart and 
use the thinnings ; a little later every other plant 
may be cut for use, allowing the last to become 
quite large. Sow every two weeks. As soon as the 
soil is well warmed sow New Zealand Spinach for 
use in the hot months. 

Squashes.—If seeds of bush sorts were started 


under glass, plant out, and sow seeds in hills 
or rows, thinning to 18 inches apart. Use plenty 
of manure. Superphosphate helps them. Win- 
ter Squashes—Boston Marrow, Hubbard Mar- 
blehead and Butman are among the _ best— 
should be sown when the ground is well 


warmed. Mauure the whole plot, and give the 
hills or rows a little good fertilizer. Make hills 
eight feet apart each way, or lay out rows 12 feet 
apart and put in a dozen seeds at every four feet. 
As soon as the plants appear, dust with ashes and 
plaster; hand-pick squash bugs, and if the 12- 
spotted squash beetle appears, give it poison. A 
single strong plant, or at most two in a place, will 
be enough in a hill. 

Sweet Fotatoes.—If plants or ‘‘ draws” are to be 
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raised, cut the large potatoes lengthwise, and 
place them on the soil of a hot-bed (cut surface 


down) ; cover with two inches of sand or light soil. 


Tomatoes.—Set out when frosty nights are no 
longer feared. It is well to have a reserve stock of 
plants to guard against accidents. Where there 
are few sets they may be protected as described 
elsewhere. In garden culture support the vines 
by some kind of trellis, which should be put in 
place when the plants are set out. Those who re- 
quire but a few plants, usually prefer to buy, rather 
than to be at the trouble of raising them. It is better 
to procure potted plants, ever if the price is much 
higher than that for the crowded, drawn-up things 
usually sold. 

Turnips.—Sow the Ruta-baga sorts the last of the 
month or the first of next. For table use, the 
White French, though not the largest, is the finest 
flavored. Rich soil, clean culture and thorough 
thinning are needed. 

Watermelons Qo best on a light warm soil, well 
manured. Lay out furrows eight feet apart, place 
well-rotted manure in them and cover it with soil 
to form a bed a few inches above the general sur- 
face. Sow an abundance of seed in this bed, as 
only asmall proportion usually germinates. When 
well up, thin to 18 to 24 inches, and protect from 
insects as mentioned under cucumbers. 


Odds and Ends.—Success in gardening depends 
largely upon little things. As soon as seeds are 
seen breaking the soil, a sharp hoe run near the row 
will help them 
teeth, runoverthe surface frequently, will destroy 
thousands of young seedling weeds.... Every 
gardener should have a “‘ Lance-headed hoe’’—get 
a triangular piece of steel—an old saw plate will 
answer. Ours is 4% inches long and 23 inches wide 
at base; fitit to a goose-neck shank by which to 
to attach it to the handle. The shank should be 
so bent as to allow the blade to lie flat when the 
handle stands erect. Grind the two long edges 
sharp, with a short bevel. This is the most useful 
single implement we have.... Every garden, except 
avery small one, should have a seed drill.... 
Some of the hand-cultivaturs are very effective. 
Several of the seed-drills have cultivator-attach- 
ments.... Thinning, especially of root crops, is 
rarely overdone... . Whatever vegetables are sent 
to market, put them up in the neatest manner. 


ae 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 


Lawns if they must be made so late as this, should, 
if small, be laid with turf, if it can be procured. 
(See last March for sowing seed). At this time, it 
will be well to mix about a quart of oats with each 
bushel of grass seed. The oats, which will shade 
the young grass, should be cut before they flower. 
Mowing on established lawns should be done as 
often as the growth of grass requires. There is often 
a drouth this month or next, during which little 
growth will be made, and but little mowing 
needed. Weeds in lawns, if annual, are kept down 
by frequent mowing. The perennials, dock, plan- 
tain, dandelion, ete., may be pulled when young. 
If allowe@ to get large, theymust be rooted out, 
using a knife. 

Bedding Plants should be hardened off before they 
are set out. Do not attempt ribbon planting, or 
any fancy beds unless they can be kept in order. 
Small circular, oval, or other beds with pleasing 
outline, each filled with one kind of geraniums, ver- 
bena, or other flower, are effective. 

Cannas and Dahklias may be planted when the 
weather is settled. Place in a green-house, hot- 
bed, cr other warm place to start the buds, when it 
can be seen how the roots may be divided. 

Gladioluses are at least half-hardy. Some may be 
planted early and others at intervals of two weeks 
until July, and thus give a succession. 

Tuberoses, in the absence of a green-house, may be 
planted in pots or a box of earth in a sunny win- 
dow, to start them. 

Climbers.—For immediate effect, such annuals as 
Morning-glory, Cobra, Lophospermum and others 
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may besown. Also plant the tubers of the Madeira 
vine (Bassella) to produce a quick-growing vine. 








Evergreens.—The proper time for moving Ever- 
greens is still a matter of discussion. The majority 
regard May as the best month. Success in trans- 
planting depends upon keeping the roots and root- 
lets from drying. Ifa tree is to be removed but a 
short distance, the roots should be protected by 
moss, mats, rugs, or some other material. 


Chrysanthemums.—Do not forget to provide a 
stock of these, to brighten up the garden when all 
other flowers have gone. 

Sticks and Strings contribute much to the neat ap- 
pearance of the garden. Stakes should be hidden 
by the foliage of the plants tied to them. Dahlias 
need supports at the branches as well as the stems. 


Spring Bulbs.—As the flowers fade, cut them 
away. Ifthe beds are needed for other plants, 
take up the bulbs and set them out elsewhere and 
let them remain until the fading of the leaf shows 
that they have ripened. 

ache 
Green-House and Window Plants. 


It is customary to set nearly all the plants in the 
open air, but many are much injured by this prac- 
tice, especially by the hot sun falling upon the pots 
and sealding the roots. The pots should either be 
plunged in the soil, ora shade of some kind pro- 
vided. The plants should be placed where they 
can not be blown over, or injured by domestic ani- 
mals.... Watering will usually be needed, and 
shade from the sun in the hottest part of the day 
.... Put down a Jayer of coal ashes for the pots 
to stand upon to keep out worms .... Look out 
that destructive insects do not damage the plants 
....The summer blooming Cactuses, Fuchsias, 
ete., should be used to decorate the veranda... 
Hanging baskets are best watered by plunging 
them in a bucket of water and allowing the earth to 
get thoroughly soaked. 

—__—__—__@————___—_- 


Validity of the Drive Well Patent. 
~~ 


Inquiries have been received concerning the 
Drive Well patent, issued January 14, 1868, and re- 
issued May 9th, 1871, to Nelson W. Green, of 
Courtland, N.Y. Its validity was sustained by the 
U.S. Circuit Court for the Eastern District of New 
York (see 13 Blatchford’s C. C. Reports, 307); also 
by the U. S. Circuit Court for the District of In- 
diana. An appeal from the Indiana Circuit to the 
Supreme Court of the United States resulted in an 
equal division of the Supreme Court, which, under 
the law, sustained the decree of the lower court. 
The patent is claimed to cover the simple driving 
of a tube into the earth until it reaches water, and 
then pumping the water out. The device has been 
used all over the country without license from the 
owners of the patent, and if the validity of the 
patent can be finally sustained, it will be worth to 
its owners many millions of dollars. The necessary 
element of novelty in the thing is clatmed to consist 
in the process of driving a tube tightly into the 
earth, without removing the earth upwards (which 
tube is to serve as a well pit), and attaching thereto 
a pump. The process brings into practical use 
the new principle of forcing the water from the 
water-bearing strata of earth into a well-pit, by 
the use of artificial power, applied to create a 
vacuum in the water-bearing strata of the earth, 
and at the same time in the well-pit. 

The defence set up as against this putent is that 
a device, practically and identically the same, was 
known and in use before the letters patent issued. 

Tn answer to this the New York Court held that 
*‘a chance operation of a principle, unrecognized by 
any one at the time, and from which no informa- 
tion of its existence and no knowledge of a method 
of its employment, are derived by any one, if proved 
to have occurred, will not be sufficient to defeat 
the claim of him who first discovers the principle, 
and, by putting it to a practical and intelligent use, 
first makes it available to man.” 





from. Suits have been instituted against alleged 
infringers in lowa, Minnesota, New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, and possibly other States. In 
Michigan, the matter is regarded of so much im- 
portance among farmers, that the State Grange 
has undertaken the defense. The counsel for 
defendants is a prominent Law firm in Detroit. 
In their answer to the bill of complaint, they 
give the names of 162 persons, residing in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, who knew of the use of 
the identical device prior to the time the patent 
issued ; some of them as long ago as 1850-60. They 
also mention 11 books or publications in which the 
device is described, one of which, a certain re- 
ceipt book, was published in Philadelphia in 1829, 

In Iowa, the State Legislature made an appropri- 
ation to aid the farmers who are contesting this 
patent. 

It is claimed that, when all the facts about this 
matter are made known, it will be found that the 
invention or discovery claimed by Green was not 
original, and not new. This will, it is thought, 
defeat the patent. The owners of the patent, it is 
alleged, are not commencing any more suits, but 
are simply getting what they can out of farmers 
by frightening them into settlement. 

In view of these facts, it would seem best for 
farmers to contest these claims for the present, and, 
where suit is brought, to combine and fight. 


Rice Culture in Japan. 


BY 8. SATO. 
> 


Rice holds the same relation to the people of Ja- 
pan that wheat does to the Western nations. It is 
an every-day food, an important article of export 
to foreign markets, and the source of the common 
beverage known as sake, an alcoholic liquor pre- 
pared by fermentation. A bountiful yield of rice 
brings general prosperity, while the failure of the 
crop results in poverty and misery. 

The first essential for the successful culture of 
rice isan abundant water supply. It is true there 
is a kind of rice which can be grown on dry lands, 
but this variety is, in general, poor in quality, and 
yields less in quantity. It is raised only on such 
lands as are unsuited to the growth of other crops 
on account of excess of moisture, but which, at the 
same time, the water supply being limited, are not 
favorable for the culture of genuine aquatic rice. 
It should be remembered, however, that while the 
supply of water is so essential for successful cul- 
ture, great care is needed to protect rice fields 
against inundation. The selection of seed is no 
less important with rice than with other grain. 
Plump, sound, and perfect seeds only are selected 
for planting. The color should be ‘tas white as 
snow,’’ according to the common expression of the 
farmers, who go to the fields in the autumn and 
select the best rice for seed to sow the next year. 
The seed is soaked in water from two to three 
weeks, and dried in the sun for a few days; while 
drying, it is covered with mats in the afternoon, in 
order to retain the requisite heat for sprouting. 
When sprouts begin to appear, the rice is ready for 
planting in beds. These beds are carefully pre- 
pared and liberally manured. Repeated plowings 
are given before the beds are irrigated, and re- 
peated harrowings make them fine and mellow. 
The seed is sown broadcast, as evenly as possible, 
at the rate of forty bushels per acre. The sides of 
the beds are embanked with sods, which serve as a 
footway. About ten days after sowing, young 
plants will appear, when the water is drained off; 
after a day or two, it is allowed to cover the beds 
for aninch orso. Frequent draining and irrigating 
in this manner are practised until the plants are 
ready for transplanting in the fields. In trans- 
planting rice, farmers take advantage of the wet 
season. which is usually in the month of June. The 
fields receive thorough preparation for the recep- 
tion of the young, tender plants. Birst, a liberal 
quantity of barn-yard manure is applied, either the 
previous fall or early in spring, and the fields are 
repeatedly plowed. About ten days before trans- 
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earth pulverized. The field is harrowed both ways, 
until the soil looks like tire flour. No better pul- 
verization of the soil can be found anywhere than 
in the rice fields of Japan. The fields are now 
ready, the prospect of rain is assured, aud the most 
important, and, at the same time, the most joyous, 
kind of the routine soon commences. All liandsin 
the family are employed. They have a systematic 
division of labor. Each person has his share of work 
according to age. Some root out young plants 
from the beds, and make small bundles, each con- 
sisting of fifty or sixty plants, while others carry 
the bundles to the fields, where a party is busily 
engaged in setting out the plants. Aged folks stay 
at home, and are profitably employed as messen- 
gers. There is nothing which delights one so 
much as to see the diligent efforts of farmers in 
this line of business, and to observe how happily 
and contentedly they work. The transplanting of 
rice is finished within a week or so, according to 
the extent of the fields, and then the farmers enjoy 
a period of rest until weeding commences. But, 
meanwhile, farmers have to look after the water 
supply of their fields. This should be regulated 
according to the condition of dryness, character of 
soil, local condition of tields, or amount of rain-fall, 
as learned by long experience. 

It is a common saying in Japan that ‘“‘no bushes 
are found under a tree of luxuriant growth.’’ 
When plants start vigorously in their growth, no 
weeds will rob them of their proper food. From 
the thorough method of raising rice by Japanese 
farmers, no weed is allowed io share its growth in 
their fields. Nevertheless, weeds spring up here 
and there, sooner or later, but the field is kept free 
from all intruders. Three weedings are a regular 
routine of rice culture. Rice ripens its grain in 
about one hundred days after transplanting. Then 
the water is drained off from the fields, the hills 
are exposed to sunshine, and, when no more green 
ears are to be seen, and there is a prospect of goud 
weather, the harvest commences. The rice is cut 
with sickles, and bundles of a suitable size are 
made, which are either dried on racks, or are made 
into stacks until they are dry enough for threshing. 
When threshed, the grain is put into bags made of 
rice-straw, and stored away, to be husked during 
the winter. In Southern Japan, two crops of rice 
are harvested, or, after harvesting the rice, winter 
wheat is sown; but in Northern Japan, a some- 
what colder climate prevents this practice, and the 
rice fields are used for no other purpose, and pro- 
duce only one crop. 


—~— — 


A Group of Cannas. 
> 

Few plants have undergone greater improvement 
within our recollection than the Canna, Formerly 
we had only the old ‘‘ Indian shot,” (Canna Indica,) 
a handsome plant but smallin stature and in foliage. 
The introduction of other species, and numerous 
hybridizings and crossings have given a long list of 
named varieties. Some of these grow six and eight 
teet high, with ample foliage. Besides there is a 
great variety in the color of.the leaves, and some 
have showy flowers. There is no more effective 
ornament for a lawn, large or small, than a group 
of cannas. The named varieties may be purchased 
of the florists. If one does not care to be at the 
not very great expense of purchasing plants, he can 
raise them from the seeds. The seedsmen now 
offer seeds of good varieties, and if sown early they 
will make good sized plants this season, though not 
so large as may be grown from the roots another 
year. The seeds should be scalded and sown in a 
hot-bed or window-box, and as soon as they crowd 
one another, transplant to give them plenty of 
room. When the weather is quite warm, set them 
out in rich soil, twelve or fifteen inches apart, to 
form a circular or oval group. The first summer 
make note of their relative hight and colors, as a 
guide in future planting. In autumn, if there is 
likely to be a frost, cut-down the cannas before 
they are killed. Take up the roots, let the surface 
dry in the sun, label them with hight, etc., pack in 
dry sand and store where they will not freeze. 
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Quince Culture: Methods of Propagation. 
BY W. W. MEECH 
> 
The quince, like other fruit trees, may be multi- 
plied from seeds and f: buds. As with 
fruits, the tree produced from a seed will represent 
the species, i. ¢., will be a quince, but not the par- 
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Fig. 1.—LAYERING THE QUINCE, 

ticular variety. Its fruit may be of better quality 
than that of the parent tree which furnished the 
seed, but probably it will be inferiortoit, If buds 
are employed for propagation, whether in the form 
of layers, cuttings, grafts, etc., the resulting tree 
will be of the same varicty, and all the peculiarities 
of the parent tree, the size, color, quality, etc., of 
the fruit will be reproduced. 


Propagation by Sceds, 


Each tree raised from seeds, being a new indi 
vidual, it may vary greatly from the parent plant. 
This method of multiplying the quince is only em- 
ployed for the purpose of obtaining new varieties. 
The “ Rea’s Seedling,’ also called * Rea’s Mam- 
moth’ and the “Champion,” are valuable addi- 
tions from the The ‘““New Upright” and 
“Musk”? quinces are examples of but little merit, 
and not much cultivated. Seeds intended for 
planting must not be allowed to get thoroughly 
When taken from the fruit in autumn, they 


or be 


dry. 
should be planted two or three inches deep ; 
bedded in moist sand until spring, and then planted. 
I prefer fall planting. 
Propagation by Layers. 

Layering is done by bending a shoot or branch to 
the ground, and covering it with moist earth. It 
readily emits roots, being sustained by the parent 
tree during their formation. When rooted, it may 
be cut off to continue a separate growth. Partly 
cutting off a branch or splitting it up under a bud, 
facilitates its rooting. It is sometines necessary to 
fasten down the stiff branches with forked sticks 
or weights, and then secure the growing ends in 
an upright position as in fig. 1. Layers made in the 
spring should be well rooted by autumn. 


Propagation by Mound Layering. 


A tree is cut off near the ground, and, after it has 
sent up a number of shoots, earth is heaped up 





MOUNDS, 


Fig. 2.—PROPAGATION IN 


around them. By the close of the growing season, 
each shoot will be sufficiently rooted to bear re- 
moval as a separate tree as shown in fig 2. 


other 
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Propagation by Stem Cuttings. 


Shoots of the wood that grew the previous year 
have been so generally recommended, that few 
have thought of using older wood. While using 
young shoots, when strong and vigorous, I have 
better results from older and larger sticks. From 
cuttings as jarge as one’s finger, and of the size of a 
hoe-handle, I get trees as large in one year as from 
smaller cuttings in two or three years, In the an- 
nual pruning, I save all the large sticks, whether 
they show any buds or not, but reject the very 
small shoots as having too little vitality. From 
the large cuttings I sometimes get a growth of over 
five feet the first year; but small cuttings are very 
apt to fail, and never show any such results. When 
the earth is warmer than the air, the callus will 
form at the lower end of the cutting first, and 
when the air is warmer than the ground, the buds 
start before the roots, on whichtheir future growth 
depends, are formed. With a soil of sandy loam, 
my preference is for a cutting about fifteen iuches 
long, to be planted a foot in the ground. The ad- 
vantages of setting so deep are, that it guards 
against drouth, and that it furnishes a greater 
length for the formation of roots, which come out 
through the bark, from the lower end as high as 
In a moister soil, shorter cut- 
Cuttings should be made when 
after the leaves 


the soil is moist. 
tings will succeed. 
the tree is perfectly dormant, i. e., 
have fallen in autumn, and before growth has com- 
menced in spring. A cutting is shown in figure 3, 

With the ground in proper condition, let them be 
planted at the earliest opportunity. March is a 
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Fig. 3.—A STEM CUTTING. 





good month when the ground will admit it. The 
earlier the better. With all the other conditions 
favorable, our cuttings may fail if we neglect to 
press the earth very firmly about them. This will 
be found to explain very many failures. 

Root Cuttings. 


Large roots, cut off near the base of the tree, are 
almost sure to send up sprouts. Small roots will 
sometimes do so. The best time to prepare root 
cuttings is just before the buds swell in the spring. 
I have one tree from a small root cut by the plow 
late in June. In planting root cuttings, fig. 4, it 
may be well to set them at an angle of 45°, or in 
about the position they occupied in the ground. 

By Grafting. 

The thorn, apple, and pear have all been used as 
stocks for the quince, and this, in turn, has been 
used as a stock for the pear. The thorn is valued 
as a stock by some, on account of its strong roots, 
and its freedom fom borers. Both roots and tops 
of apple trees are available for grafting. Quince 
trees on apple roots were exhibited at a recent 
meeting of the New Jersey Horticultural Society. 
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[May, 


All the methods of grafting may be used. Cions 
from a fruitful tree, grafted on a barren one, bore 
fine quinces the next year. I had the fruit of a 
‘*Champion”’ Jast year on a graft set in 1881; and 
Grafting on 
older trees is a convenient way of testing new varie- 
ties ; and also of proving the quality of seedlings, 

Cions should be cut after the leaves have fallen 
and before vegetation starts in spring, and win- 
If not cut until 
By the aid of an 


the tree is now but three years old. 


tered in moist sand or sawdust. 
spring, they may be set at once. 
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Fig. 4.—A ROOT CUTTING, 


ice-louse, they can be kept in condition for use as 
long as desired. of the buds on vigorous 
stocks should be left to draw the sap, and secure a 
supply to the cions; but all the shoots from them 


Some 


should be finally removed. 
By Budding. 

This method is only recommended for the quince 
where grafts have failed, or where we wish to in- 
crease the kinds for which the other methods are 
not suited. Budding is most successfully per- 
formed in that part of the growing season when 
the bark can be easily separated for the insertion 
of the bud. If buds of the previous year are to be 
worked, the cions should be kept dormant until the 
young leaves of spring indicate that the bark wil] 
slip. If buds of the current year are used, they 
should be well developed. As soon as the cion or 
stick of buds is cut, the blade of every leaf should 
be removed, so that its evaporation may not injure 
the bud. If dormant buds have been used in 
spring the stocks should be cut away above them 
as soon es they begin to swell, and the shoots from 
the stock below rubbed off. If the buds of the cur- 
rent year have been successful, then the removal 
of the stocks should be deferred until next spring. 

—~-e— 


Ashes—Wood and Coal. 
—_ 


If there are fires for which wood is used, entirely 
or in large part, the ashes should be kept by them- 
selves. At the spring clearing up there will be an 
accumulation of ashes to dispose of. Noone ona 
farm need be told of the great value of wood ashes 
as a fertilizer. and where they are not used for soap- 
making, not a shovelful should be wasted. The 
mass of coal ashes is not so readily disposed of; 
aside from the ashes from the wood or charcoal 
used in kindling the fires that may be mixed with 
them, their value as a fertilizer is so slight that they 
are hardly worth the trouble of applying, especially 
as they are really useful near the house. Coal ashes, 
when mixed with a small proportion of soil, make 
a most servicable walk or path, which in a short time 
becomes very firm. Before any other disposal of 
them is considered, all needed paths should be 
secured. Starting from the back door, have a 
sufficiently broad walk laid to the cut-buildings ; to 
the wood-house, the well, the barn. and others ; 
after these walks are provided, and there may not 
be ashes enough to make all in one season, give all 
the permanent paths in the kitchen garden, and the 
roads or drives near the house if not already firm, 
a surface dressing of two or three inches of coal 
asves. Of course, if there are already gravel or 
other good walks and roads, we do not advise the 
use of ashes, but where these are of earth, coal ashes 
will make them nearly equal to the best. When 
first put down, and before they get hard, ashes 
will ‘* track” into the house, atrouble which suita- 
ble mats and admonitions will go far to prevent. 
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Prepare Now for Next Christmas. 


Rather early to talk about Christmas you will 
think. Itis so, and it is purposely early. Next 
vinter, whether you are helping to decorate the 
church, or the school room, or are putting up 


Christmas green at home, you will say: ‘*I wish 
this did not all look so dark and heavy. How a 
few bright flowers would lighten it up. I wish I 


had some of those pretty everlasting-flowers.”? The 
way to have everlasting-flowers next Christmas is 
to sow the seeds now. There are a number of dif- 
ferent kinds and they are only known by their 
botanical names. The most delicate of all are the 
Rhodanties, from Australia, but they are better 
fitted for making up into fine bouquets, than for 
Christmas work. The most useful for this are the 
Helichrysums, as their flowers are large and showy 
and of a variety of colors—white, rose, yellow, pur- 
The seeds 
it is much 


ple, and some have brownish shades. 
can be had in distinet though 
cheaper to get the mixed seeds, if the seedmen will 


colors, 


be sure and put all colors in the mixture. Acro- 
elinium is another good everlasting, and gives 


the purest white and rose-colored flowers of all. 
There are several others which you will find de- 
seribed in the seed catalogues. If wanted for use 
at Christmas only, the Helichrysums will be found 
the most satisfactory. The seeds may be sown in 
the open ground, but it wil) be betterto sow them 
in boxes and afterwards transplant out in any 
good garden soil. They grow to be quite large 
and bushy plants, and should not be nearer to one 
feet. As the flowers are just 
about to open, cut them, tie in little bunches and 
hane them heads down. When the stem is 
thoroughly dry, Jay the flowers singly in drawers or 


another than two 


in shallow boxes, where they can be kept from the 
dust until used. By cutting the flowers as fast as 
they appear, the number produced will be much 
larger than if they were to remain and produce 
seeds. Provide now fora stock of everlastings to 
use next Christmas. 

<=> 


Law for Farmers.—Drainage Rights. 
HAIGH, DETROIT. MICH. 

The great practical importance of drainage in 
developing the fertility of soil is now generally 
well appreciated by intelligent agriculturists. It 
may not, at this season, be inopportune to briefly 
set forth the law of the subject. The farmer’s 
rights in artificial water-courses are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those in natural streams. The latter 
appear to possess some rights of their own which 
must not be interfered with by man. 


BY HENRY A. 


‘* Men may come and men may go. 
But I go on forever,” 

says Tennyson’s ‘‘ Brook,”’ as though it recognized 
an equal duty and office which it must fulfill to 
each and all who live along its course, and which 
must not be appropriated by any one to the injury 
of the others. But with artificial water-ways it is 
otherwise. Where a natural stream flows through 
the farm, the farmer’s rights in it are limited by 
those of his neighbors above and below. He may 
drain his lands into it, provided he does not thereby 
seriously increase or befoul its waters, so as to 
flood his neighbor below, or render the water unfit 
for use, but this would almost never be done by 
ordinary farm drainage. He may make reasonable 
use of its waters for domestic purposes, watering 
his stock, irrigating his lands, ete., provided he 
does not so diminish its volume as to interfere with 
a similar use of it by his neighbors below. He 
cannot divert it from its natural channel unless he 
returns it thereto before it leaves his land. 

Each owner along a stream has the right to have 
it remain about as Nature made it, and if any one 
of them wishes to do anything with the stream 
which will encroach upon this general right, he 
must get the consent of those whose rights will be 
affected. This permission should be given in 
writing, as it amounts to an easement, which is an 
interest in land, and such an interest can only be 
erreated or transferred by deed, duly executed and 














served where the farmer procures the right to run 
a ditch or drain through his neighbor’s land. Such 
a right, if perpetual, is an interest in land which 
cannot be created by verbal agreement; and the 
farmer who acts under a mere verbal license ia 
such a matter, even though he expend considera- 


ble money in constructing his drain, may lose his 
privilege whenever the owner of the land chooses 
to ‘*go back on his word ’’; and though his ‘‘word 
may be as good as his deed,”’ it will not bind his 
heirs or grantees. This is the general doctrine 
adhered to in New York and nearly al] the States.* 
Where there is no natural water-course running 
through the farm, it is important to know how to 
geta proper and legal outlet for drainage purposes. 
Surface waters, which include all that falls as rain 
or comes from melting snows, and all that oozes 
from the ground, unlike those of natural streams, 
belong absolutely to the farmer, and he may do 
with them as he chooses, so that he does not in- 
jure others. 

In Roman law, where adjoining farms are so 
situated that the surface waters from one naturally 
descend upon the other, the owner of the upper 
one has the right to have them continue to do so, 
and the lower proprictor must suffer such waters 
to be discharged upon his land. The upper pro- 
prietor cannot, however, collect the waters into a 
drain and discharge them in one place upon the 
lower farm, his right being simply to have Nature 
take its course. There has been some attempt on 
the part of the Courts of a few of the States to 
establish a similar doctrine in America ; but the 
numerous cases bearing upon different phases of 
the subject are inharmonious, and cannot well be 
reconciled to this, or in fact any other general prin- 
ciple. Their general tendency, however, is strongly 
against the doctrine that the lower estate is obliged 
to receive the surface water from the upper one. 
Very many of the cases hold directly that every 
land owner has the right to fill in or build up his 
land as high as he pleases, for purposes of im- 
provement, ete., even though it renders it incapa- 
ble of receiving surface waters from upper lands, 
or causes such waters to set back and do injury to 
lands above.t It may be said to be well settled 
that if the surface waters of one farm have been 
discharged in one place upon another for a period 
of twenty years, that a right has thereby been ac- 
quired to have such discharge continue ; but it 
would not be safe to say that any such right ex- 
isted in the first instance. 

While, therefore, it is unfortunately impossible 
to lay down any single broad proposition which 
would be good law for the whole country, it is 
possible to say with truth the following: Even 
though there may bein some States a shadow of 
right for one farmer to drain his lands upon those 
of another, it isan unfair and unneighborly thing 
to do, without full consent. If the farmer finds it 
necessary to drain through the land of his neigh- 
bors for the purpose of reaching a natural outlet, 
he should arrange with such neighbors for the 
right todo so, And his neighbors should, in most 
instances, not only willingly grant him the priv- 
ilege, and release to him the right of way for such 
purpose, but should unite with him in bearing a 
portion of the expense, forin nearly all instances 
they will be benefited, by such a drain. 

But, alas! for our humanity, men will not always 
agree. Hence it has been found needful in nearly, 
if not quite all the States, to make statutory pro- 
vision for such cases, where the proposed drain is 
a public necessity. The provisions of these drain 
laws vary somewhat with the varying conditions 
and necessities of the different States. In general, 
they provide that where, for the purposes of agri- 
culture and publie health, it is necessary to run a 
drain through the lands of unwilling owners, any 
freeholder or certain number of freeholders can 
unite in a petition to the Court having proper 
jurisdiction, or sometimes to an official, often called 





*2 Am. Leading Cases. 682-706. 
+ 25 Wisc.. 223: 47 Penn.. 155: 50 N. H.. 439: 
Law. Reg.. 19-24: 31 N. J. Law. 352. 
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a Drain Commissioner, to have such drain con- 
structed. The Court, acting upon such petition, 


usually proceeds by appointing Commissioners, 
who act in the matter. Where such Commission- 
ers are regularly elected officers, they proceed by 
making an inspection of the proposed line and 
locality of the drain, and having a survey of the 
same made. If it seems to them necessary that 
the drain be made, they proceed to construct the 
same, usually by contract, assessing the cost of it 
upon the lands benefited thereby, and fixing upon 
a compensation to be paid to those who were un- 
willing to release the right of way. Not infre- 
quently it is provided that a jury shall be called to 
pass upon the necessity of the proposed drain, and 
assess the damages to be paid those whose lands 
are disturbed against their will, as well as the 
amounts to be paid by them for the benefits result- 
ing from the drain. It is not infrequent that a 
portion of the expense of such a drain is assessed 
against the township or county, for the general 
good resulting thereto by way of increased health- 
fulness, improvement of public roads, ete. 

The benefits which have accrued to the country 
at large by reason of the operation of these public 
drain laws ean hardly be estimated. It speaks 
well for the enterprise of American farmers, that 
they have so generally adopted and applied the 
system, 


—_—— - 


Preserving Eggs. 
> 


At this time when there is a great abundance of 
eggs, many wish to store away a portion of them for 
use or for sale in a season of scarcity. 
quence, inquiries about preserving eggs are very 
numerous each spring. Packing the eggs in salt 
and other inert powders has been tried. Coating 
the exterior of the shell with some kind of grease 
or witha varnish, to completely close the pores, 
has been partially successful. Some have placed a 
coating on the inside of the shell; this is done by 
putting the eggs ina basket or net and holding 
them in boiling water just long cnough to harden 
a thin layer of the white of the egg. This closes 
the rest of the egg ina complete covering which 
the air cannot penetrate, and prevents the contents 
from evaporating. While eggs thus treated would 
not be salable, we know those who prefer this 
method to any other for keeping eggs for family 
use. Farmers who have large numbers of eggs to 
preserve, store keepers, who take eggs “in trade,”’ 
and all others who handle large quantities of eggs, 
depend upon lime-water as a preservative. Casks 
of various kinds are used to hold the eggs, and 
some country store-keepers have so ‘many that 
they require large brick cisterns placed in the cellar, 
that are cemeuted, and hold immense quantities. 


As & conse- 


How Lime-ewater is Used, 

While some immerse the eggs in simple lime- 
water, others hold that the addition of a small 
quantity of salt increases its preservative qualities. 
Those who have had an extended experience, ad- 
vise slaking a bushel of stone lime and adding water 
to make 60 to 65 gallons, and four quarts of salt. 
This mixture is stirred a few times at intervals and 
allowed to settle. The perfectly clear liquid is 
dipped off and poured in a cask to the depth of 15 
inches; then eggs to about a foot in depth are 
placed in the liquid, and some of the pickle that 
is a little milky is added. More eggs are placed in 
the cask, and some slightly milky pickle is added 
for each foot in depth. When the eggs are within 
about four inches of the top of the cask, they are 
covered with a piece of cotton cloth, and upon the 
cloth is spread two or three inches of the lime that 
settled after the slakine. Itis important that there 
be always sufficient pickle tc cover the lime on the 
cloth. The object of placing upon the cloth the 
lime that had settled, is to keep the water con- 
stantly saturated with it. Should some of the 
dissolved lime be changed into carbonate, more 
is at hand to be dissolved. 

We are not aware that the chemistry of the pro- 
cess, including the action of the lime-water upon 
the egg shells, which are themselves carbonate 
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of lime, has been studied. The subject is one 
worthy of careful investigation. For placing the 
eggs in the pickle, a tin basin, large enough to hold 
six or eight dozen of eggs, is used. This is punched 
with many inch holes; its edges are covered with 
leather, and it has a handle about three feet long. 
The basin is filled with eggs, immersed in the 
pickle, then turned soas to let the eggs fall out, and 
they gu to the bottom without breaking. 

When limed eggs are sent to market they are 
washed, dried, and packed in cut straw in barrels. 
There has been some inquiry about what is called 
a **Havanna Recipe” for preserving eggs, for which 
a peculiar western poultry journal makes great 
A copy of the “ recipe” has been sent us, 
Lime-water and 


claims. 
and a most amusing muddle it is. 
salt are the basis, and very small quantities of sev- 
eral common chemicals are added. For example, 
this precious document puts bitartrate of potash 
and carbonate of soda in the same mixture, and 
there are other ridiculous combinations. The 
added materials are in too small quantity to have 
much influence, and if the ** Havanna’’ pickle pre- 
serves eges, it will be in spite of the stuff added to 
the lime-water and salt. 


- —_— 


The Blue Racer Snake. 


BY PROF. J. B. STEERE, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


—_— 

The ‘‘ Blue Racer”’ is considered by experts to be 
a variety of the eastern Black Snake ( Baseanion Con- 
strictor). It inhabits dry woods and fields, seeming 
to prefer sandy banks, frequently taking possession 
of an old stump or hollow tree. Blue Racers have 
been abundant in the oak openings of Michigan. 1 
have never seen one in low, swampy ground, where 
most of our other snakes are found. Their food is 
small birds and mammals—mice, chipmunks and 
squirrels. They have a reputation for chasing 
children, and many a berrying party has been stam- 
peded by the appearance of one of these snakes. 
They are swift of motion, and a man has difficulty 
in out-running them even in open ground. They 
raise a foot or more of their body with the head 
above the weeds, and seem in many cases to run 
upon the low bushes and undergrowth, instead of 
beneath it, partaking to some extent of the habits 
of the tree snakes of the tropics, which they re- 
semble in shape. I have never known them to 
climb trees, as the black snake of the Eastern 
States does, but they probably have this habit with 
their relative. The Blue Racer is a large snake, 
reaching six to nine feet in length. It is slender, 
and the scales wonderfully smooth and shining. 
Its color is ashy blue, lighter beneath. Though 
more abundant in the newer parts of the State, it 
seems to bear the presence of man well. I have 
known of two being killed lately within the city 
limits of Ann Arbor. The Blue Racers are not at 
all related to the poisonous snakes, and have no 
hollow or grooved fangs for the purpose of throw- 
ing poison into the wound. They have simple, 
solid, conical teeth, like all the other harmless ser- 
pents, with which they seize their food. They be- 
long to Southern Michigan and Northern Ohio and 
Indiana, but I do not know how much farther 
they extend nor where they give way to the tropical 
Bascanion Coustrictor of the East. 
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Some of the Phenix breed of fowls have been 
brought from Japan, and are now in the Jardin d’ 
Acclimation in Paris, France. The tail feather on 
one of them measures 2 metres and 85 centimetres 
(8 feet) long. How it can carry this clear from the 
ground we do not know, but unless it does, it will 
be a continually soiled draggle, instead of a fine or- 
We tell our 


we 


nament, however gay the plumage. 
readers of this as a mere fowl (foul shall 
say?) curiosity, and not for the purpose of induc- 
ing them to take up the breeding of such a worth- 
less excresence. We have the long gorgeous pea- 
cock tail among us at present, and we think that 
quite enough for all poultry fanciers, without add- 
ing any more enormous appendages to their birds. 





Many Watermelons.—Dr. Oemler writes 
us that there are, this year, adjacent to the railroad run- 
ning to Florida, seven thousand (7,000) acres of land 
devoted to the cultivation of watermelons, A fair crop 
from an acre isathousand melons. A little ciphering 
shows that the negro has some reason for calling them 
* millyuns.’’ While a large share of the fruit is shipped 
to New York, Boston, and other Eastern sea-ports, the 
numbers sent inland are yearly increasing. 


White and Red Cedar Posts.—I 
have seen it asserted recently, that white cedar is just as 
lasting for posts set in the ground as red cedar. The 
contrary, however, is the case, as I have experienced 
myself, and as old farmers have often t:ld me. White 
cedar. if cut in winter, as is usually the case, and then 
set early in the following spring, will rarely last over 10 
to 12 years, while the red cedar will encure from 40 to 60 
years, and perhaps longer. If the white cedar should be 
cut in summer, the bark peeled off, and then piled up, 
cob-liouse fashion, clear ofthe ground, to season all sum- 
mer, and then planted in the ground, they will last twice 
The same treatment of 


put in green. 


as long as when 


red cedar would muke its posts more lasting. One 
who knows. c. 2. 
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| Exhibiting Over-fed Animals.—At- 





tention is at length aroused to this pernicious practice, 
both in America and Greut Britain. Over-fed animals 
are spoiled for breeding purposes. and being in a fever- 
ish state, their meat is not fit toeat. In fact it is loaded 
fat. instead of tender, well-marbled lean. We have seen 
cattle so fat at the Agricultural Shows that they could 
not be driven a singie rod without wheczing, and sheep 
and swine so overloaded, they could not get up without 
being helped by their attendants, and when up, could 
not stand alone a single minute. We hope animals 
hereafter exhibited in such condition will be ruled out 
of the show-yards, or the judges instructed to pass them 
by, and not award them any prizes. 


Barrel Feedi ‘Fuab.—Mr. ‘A. F. T.” 
sends us a sketch of a feeding 





tub for poultry, made from a 
flour barrel. The hoops are 
nailed to all the staves before 
cutting the slots, which are 


three inches wide and six inches 


long. The cover projects two 
inches, to shed water. This is 


a very cheap feeder for the poul- 
try yard, and one that can be 
easily made. 








A Horse Ailment.—“ D. A.,’’ Bettsville, 
Md., writes us: One of my horses appeared to be hun- 
gry, would chew its food, and then reject it; it drank 
sparingly, with some difficulty. The throat was not 
swollen, and there were no indications of fever; there 
was a considerable discharge of mucus from the 
mouth, but none from the nose. The back part of the 
tongue was excoriated considerably, longitudinally, and 
swollen. On thrusting the hand well back in the 
mouth, a portion of a large corn-cob was found lodged 
across the roof of the mouth, and withdrawn, when the 
horse soon recovered. It showed no droopiness during 
its ailment. Had thecob not been discovered and re- 
moved, the horse doubtiess would have died. 

Profitable Shorthorn Cattle.—The 
Holker herd, belonging, if we mistake not, to the Duke 
of Devonshire, has netted within the past few years 
£40,000 clear profit—nearly $200,000 of our money. The 
Duke paid very high prices for his choicest breeders, six 
to nine years ago, which enabled him to sell their su- 
perior yield at corresponding high prices. This is, 
however, rather a risky business, and should be left to 
be carried on by rich men only, for fancy stock is liable 
at any time to depreciate rapidly in value, and those 
then embarked in it may sustain heavy losses, instead 
of making great gains Prudent farmers should 
very wary of such things. 


be 


Breed Characteristics of Cattle. 
— The Jerseys and Guernseys excel in richness of milk 
and fine butter qualities. The latter are larger than the 
former. Herefords are not large milkers, but the milk 
isrich. The bulls make good crosses on native cows, 
and the steers fatten rapidly. The Ayrshires are good 
milkers, and will do well on short pastures. Their milk 
is better for cheese than for butter. Shorthorns are 
eminently the beef breed, being of large size and early 
maturity. Besides being profitable for either butter or 
cheese making, the cows. when dried off, fatten remark- 
ably easy. and make beef of prime quality. The bulls 
are handsome, and excellent to grade up native stock. 
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The Devons are quite similar to the Herefords in respect 
to milking qualities, but smaller in size, aud of a deep 
red color. As working oxen, they are celebrated, being. 
muscular and active. They are thrifty growers, and 
mature early; their beef is of prime quality. The 
Polled cattle are profitable for beef, especially in the 
prairies of the West, and their meat is superior in 
quality. The cows’ milk is rich, but it is not produced 
in very great quantities. The Holsteins or Dutch cattle 
are noted for excellent milking qualities, coupled with 
the capabilities of making good beef. Their peculiar 
markings make them attractive to the eye. 

Fecundity of Swine.—A sow under a 
year old, at St. Ives, England, gave birth a few months 
enormous number of eighteen well-devel- 
A half-sister had previously produced fifty- 
one pigs within a year. Her first litter was seventeen, 
the eighteen, and the third sixteen. A large 
white sow at Cumberland gave twenty-three pigs ata 
birth, eleven of which survived and grew well. At five 
births previously, the same sow had farrowed ninety- 
three p American pork raisers had best send to 
England for a few such breeders, for with them in their 
styes, the country would get rapidly populated with 
pigs, and the price of pork fall to a moderate figure with 
us, At present it is high, considering our large yields 
of the various sorts of grain throughout the land. 


ago to the 


oped pigs. 
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Phe Bermudas.—The products exported 
from Bermuda to the United States are an important 
element in the vegetable markets of our Eastern and 
Northern cities. The leading articles are potatoes, 
onions, and tomatoes, and altogether the exportations 
have a value of about $500,000. The entire area of the 
Bermuda Islands is only about 12,000 acres. and only 
2.000 acres are cultivated. The population is about 
12,000, and these are supplied with home-grown vevcta- 
bles. The Bermuda group consists of 365 islands, many 
of them hardly larger than stepping-stones. Four of 
the islands are large. and are connected by bridges, so 
that a continuous road is made between the two ex- 
tremes. The Bermudas are very hiliy and rocky. Their 
native vegetation was a thick growth of cedars anda 
thin growth of grass. The tropical and semi-tropical 
plants so abundant on the islands are exotics. 

Encrease of Pasture Land in Enge 
land, and Decrease of Cattle. —In conse 
quence of the bad seasons for several years past for 
grain crops, and the great losses attending their cultiva- 
tion, the breadth of land for these has been constantly 
lessening, and that of grass pasture increasing. But 
notwithstanding this, cattle have latterly decreased 
784.000 head. and sheep also in large numbers. These 
are great misfortunes for the English farmers, to be cut 
down at the same time both in products of grain and 
domestic animals. American farmers may well be grati- 
fied and thankful to a kind Providence, that times and 
seasons have been more favorable to them. 





Natural Food for Carp.—lIn reply to 
‘*C, P. F.,” Kent Co., Mich., and o-hers, I will say that 
besides ‘‘ Wild Rice,’ I know of no suitable seed for 
aquatic sowing which is readily attainable. This can be 
procured in Wisconsin, and doubtless in Michigan. I 
would recommend the transfer of any aquatic plants 
(not too gross.) which are found growing in ponds or 
streams in the vicinity. The best plant is the White 
Lily (Vymphea odorata), which flourishes in most Ameri- 
can waters. I would recommend many aquatic plants, 
grasses. cress, etc., especially such as are indigenous to 
Never feed carp artificially while in their 
M. F. P. 





the vicinity. 
regular ponds. 

Ege Statistices.—The hens of the United 
States are a highly important feature in the national 
prosperity. They produce annually nire thousand mil- 
lion eggs. and of this number New York City receives 
not less than 500.000,000, For six years the average re- 
ceipts at New York in March have been 78,583 barrels. 
The average receipts in January for the same period 
have been 17,785 barrels. The number of eggs ina bar- 





rel is seventy dozen. 

Veast Mixture.—Some housekeepers find 
veast-cakes too slow in winter. I peel and boil 15 good- 
sized potatoes. mash through the colander. with a very 
little water. add one teacupful of flour,one heaping table- 
spoonfn] of sugar, the same of salt. and add two yeast 
cakes, after being dissolved with a little water. In two 
davs the preparation is ready for use, one-third being 
sufficient for four large or six small loaves. The re- 
mainder will keep good until wanted for nse. Imake 
bread without setting any other sponge. adding a little 
Mrs. J. M. S. 


soda. 
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Hard Coal—A Wonderful Provision. 


—_~<__—_ 


When one thinks of it, he will see a number of 
striking evidences of the wonderful provisions 
that have been made for the comfort and advance- 
ment of the human race, and quite likely many 
others will in due time be developed, which are 
not now even conceived of. When whales were 
becoming scarce, and the world wanted more light, 
vast deposits of petroleum were found. When the 
supply of potash, so necessary to plant growth, 
was becoming very limited, immense deposits 
were found deep down under Germany, and will 
doubtless be found elsewhere, When our soil be- 
gan to want more phosphoric acid than the bones 
of animals would supply, the opportune discovery 
of the singular deposits covering large areas just 
below the surface in South Carolina, and phos- 
phatic minerals elsewhere, turned up to meet the 
necessity. The same may be said of guano, ete. 
Just now electricity is proving to be one of the 
most potent agents in promoting human comfort 
and progress, and we appear to be only upon the 
threshold of greater discoveries in this line. 

Perhaps the most notable of all, in this direction, 
is the discovery of mineral coal, and its uses, 
within the memory of all who are now past middle 
age. When fuel was becoming scarce, and cheap 
motive power was needed, it was found that the 
plant growth of untold centuries, away back in 
the earlier ages, had been condensed and packed 
away in the form of heat and steam-producing 
coal—and this too in quantities that are absolutely 
startling. though it is probable that but little of 
the vast stores hidden away in the earth have yet 
been found. In every country, almost, coal seems 
to come to light as fast as it is actually needed. 
The amount of coal now dug out each year would 
supply every inhabitant of the globe with 540 Ibs., 
or over 13 ton to every family of six persons, old 
and young. And nearly half (45 per cent) is taken 
from below the limited area of the British Isles 
alone. The latest estimates give the annual out- 
put of coal in round numbers, and the area in 
square miles of underlying coal, su far as discov- 
ered, thus: 





Coal Coal 
Tons Area. Tons Area. 
Countries. Mined. Sq’e Countries. Mined. Sq’e 
1881. Miles. 1881. 1 édes. 
Gt. Britain.147,000,000 11,900 Russia......... 38,000,000 30,000 
| i 70,000,000 192,000 Australia.... .2,000,000 24.840 
Germany .. 50,000,000 1,770 Nova Scotia. .1,009,000 18,000 
France..... 20,000,000 2,086 Spain.......... 800,000 3,500 
Belgium.... 17,000,000 510 Vancouver's I. 300,000 390 
Austria .... 16.500,000 1,800 [nae nsicecces MD 
Japan...... 9,000,000 5,000 100,000 
China... 4,000,000 See 59,000 
India..,.... 4,000,000 2,004 Total (1881 . 345,000,000 tons, 
te 
Marketing the Tomato. 
i 


Bermuda no longer monopolizes the trade in 
early tomatoes ; those from Florida come in soon 
after, and these are followed by the crop from 
Georgia and more Northern States. Fortunately, 
the tomato, if picked when full grown and ripen- 
ing has commenced, will come to full ripeness 
after it is removed from the vine. Success with 
those who send the tomato from Southern locali- 
ties to Northern markets, largely depends upon 
picking at the proper time. The changes, as the 
fruit ripens, are gradual and well marked. As 
soon as it has reached its full size, the tomato 
‘‘turns,’’ that is, it loses its dark-green color, and 
becomes a much lighter and whitish-green ; then 
there is a yellowish-red tinge, and after this the 
true red color appears, usually first upon that por- 
tion most exposed to the sun, and soon spreading 
over the whole surface. The fruit should be picked 
in such a state that it will be well colored by the 
time it reaches the market, or soon after. While 
the Florida grower must pick the fruit as soon as 
it ‘‘turns,” or loses its dark-green color, the 
Georgia shipper can wait for the yellowish color, 
and those nearer the market can send them still 
further advanced in ripeness. The tomato, after it 
has become well colored, remains hard for a few 
days, then begins to soften, and becomes too ten- 
der to bear transportation, a fact that those who 
send to anear market should keep in mind, as an 
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over-soft tomato, or a *‘ leaky’ one, as the dealers 
term it, will spoil the appearance of all the others 
in the package. It is important that all in one 
package be of the same stage of ripeness, so that 
al] will come to maturity at the same time. Ship- 
pers from Bermuda, Florida, and other far South- 
ern localities, now find it worth while to wrap each 
fruit in paper before packing. The stems are al- 
ways removed, as they would bruise the other 
fruits, but in Southern localities, this allows of the 
discovery of the Boll-worm, which often enters 
the fruit and hides beneath it. 


The Natural Enemies of the Potato 
Beetle. 


> 

Anumber ofinsects aid the farmer and gardener 
in keeping the greatest of potato pests, the Col- 
orado beetle, in cheek. The Lady-bugs or ‘ Lady- 
birds,’ in their larval state, are among the most ef- 
fective enemies of the ‘* potato bug,’’ doing valu- 
able service in destroying both eggs and larve. The 
mature lady-bugs are red, pink or bright color, with 
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A VALUABLE MITE (Uropoda Americana), 


small black dots, and should be known and pro- 
tected by all farmers. 

Some of the tiger beetles do a good work against 
the potato beetle. The Lydella doryphora is an in- 
ternal parasite, closely resembling a common fly, 
and is one of the most efficient destroyers of the 
Colorado beetle. The female fly attaches a single 
egg to the body of the potato larva. The small 
footless maggot soon hatches, burrows into the 
body of its victim, and finally destroys it. This fly 
may be seep buzzing about in the summer, and at 
times is so abundant in potato fields, as to remind 
one of aswarm of bees. 

A species of mite (Uropoda Americana) attacks 
the beetle and sometimes so covers its host that no 
part of the beetleis visible. This external parasite 
is about the size of a small pin head, and is yel- 
lowish brown. In the engraving, a shows a beetle 
attacked by this enemy ; at 0, is given a highly 
magnified view of the underside of the mite, with 
the penetrating organs ate and d. 

Several birds feed upon the potato beetle, among 
which is the too much persecuted crow. This sable 
bird will even dig into the earth for the hiber- 
nating individuals. The services of the common 
quail are underrated in this respect. The rose- 
breasted grosbeak has a fondness for the potato 
beetle, and does much good by feeding upon it. 
Ducks and chickens have learned to eat the larve, 
and some fowls have overcome the native dislike 
for the mature insect. Thirty or forty perfect 
beetles have been found in a chicken’s crop. 

Among quadrupeds the skunk sometimes eats 
the potato beetle, while the common toad and 
black snake feed freely upon this pest of the farm. 

The various poisons employed, among which 
Paris Green and London Purple take the lead, are 
effective and easily applied; but every precaution 
should be taken to favor the natural enemies, and 
thus help to so adjust tnesystem of nature that it 
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| will favor the healthful growth of all farm and gar- 
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den crops. Spare the insect and other enemies of 
the potato beetle, and there will be less need of 
applying dangerous arsenical compounds. 


——_ 


Birds as Friends and Enemies. 
_ 


Nearly every assembly of horticulturists discusses 
the bird question, and the Legislatures of the dif- 
ferent States, when a bili for the protection of 
game is considered, show that there is a wide dif- 
ference of opinion upon birds. Evidence as to par- 
ticular species of birds is often of the most opposite 
and contradictory character. One speaker declares 
that he has watched certain birds, and is sure that 
a pair of them will catch a given number of cater- 
pillars in an hour; another states that he has shot 
the same bird by dozens, and on examining the 
crops and gizzards, he found only the remains of 
fruits and grains and not a vestige of an insect. 
The discussions about birds by different gatherings 
of fruit-growers and farmers, seem to resuit in 
little besides the presentation of evidence which 
bears equally in favor of and 
against different birds. One 
important point seems to be 
left out of these discussions. 
Whatever may be the food of 
the adult birds themselves, 
they almost invariably feed 
their young upon insects, es- 
pecially soft-bodied ones, such 
as caterpillars. The capacity 
of unfledged birds for food of 
this kind, is something won- 
derful. Instead of discussing 
the question whether this or 
that bird is useful or injurious 
to the farmer or fruit-grower, 
the question should be, ‘Is it 
on the whole more useful than 
injurious?’’ In other words, 
can we afford to pay the birds, 
when mature, in fruit and 
grain, for the service they 
have rendered in devouring 
insects while young? It will 
be seen that the character of a bird, no more 
than that of a man, cap be properly judged 
trom a briet acquaintance. We must know it ‘ by 
and large,’? before we can come to a proper de- 
cision. That such an investigation is attended 
with many difficulties, is shown by the report of 
Prof. Forbes, of Illinois, on the Bluebird. He 
found on examining the stomachs of many birds, 
that they contained little else than the remains of 
insects. A superficial observer would at once as- 
sert that the Bluebird was among the most. useful 
of birds, as it feeds almost entirely on insects. 
Prof. Forbes shows that the question is far from 
being a simple one. When he ascertained what 
kinds of insects were eaten by the Bluebird, it was 
found that a large, but varying proportion of these 
were useful insects, that is insects which feed on 
other and injurious insects. It will be seen from 
this that the beneficial character of this bird be- 
comes a complex problem. In one month it des- 
troyed more useful than injurious insects. And 
had these useful insects been allowed to live, it is 
claimed that they would have destroyed many more 
injurious species than the Bluebird did. We may 
state that observations in other months are more 
in favor of the bird, but cite this case to show the 
difficulties that surround the question. All will 
agree, however, that a very bad case must be made 
against the Bluebird before we can be willing to 
dispense with its cheery spring notes. 

This wsthetic side of the question will be con- 
sidered by some, while others may look upon birds 
as robbers of grapes and other fruit, and to be shot 
on sight. A loverof nature, like George Husmann, 
writes: ‘ The Redbird or Cardinal, the Thrush, and 
Catbird, also are very destructive, and it is still 
an open question with me, whether to feed them 
with sweet grapes, or kill them and go without 
their sweet songs in the future.’? And it always 
will be an “‘ open question’ with those best fitted 
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to enjoy rural life. But the Crow! He is to all 
such discussions what the roast beef is to the din- 
ner, the piece de resistance, It is only within a few 
years that speakers at the various meetings had the 
courage to say a word for the crow, but now itis 
admitted that his character is not so uniformly 
black as his plumage. In Northern gardens, the 
white-grub is, on the whole, the most injurious 

when we the great variety of 
plants it attacks, ranging from grass to nursery 
trees, and that beneath the sur- 
face, is not suspected until the injury is done. 
The crow has a keenness of sense that allows him 
to detect the unseen presence of the white-grub, 
and a fondness for a fat morsel that induces him to 
capture it. A few had a chance to 
watch the operations of an assemblage of crows on 
a grub-infested lawn. Their skill in finding and 
dislodging the grub should have been witnessed by 
all opponents of the crow, 


insect, consider 


its work, being 


years ago, we 


Boys on the farm can do good service and find 
much to interest them in making careful observa- 
tions of the relations of different birds to insect life. 


—_a 


The Usefulness of Ice. 
> 

Ice in the summer is still a novelty in most rural 
districts. In cities and villages ice has become a ne- 
cessity, and almost every family keeps a refriger- 
ator, and has the daily or bi-weekly visits of the 
ice-men. It is not quite so convenient to have ice 
in the country, but it is entirely feasible, either by 
the association of near neighbors, or by every far- 
mer providing for himself an ice-house. <A half 
dozen farmers living near a good pond or stream 
might combine and build a union ice-house, say 
sixty tons, which might be filled ina single day, 
and which would afford an abundant supply for 
the six families. 

Ice is considered a necessity where it is onee 
used. It is among the luxuries in hot 
weather, slakes thirst better than any other drink, 
and, if it could be universal, would be a strong 
rival force to the saloon and the grog shop. 
a good help in the dairy business, saving milk, 
Packed with ice in the cooler, 


greatest 


Iee is 


cream, and butter. 
butter goes to market in the best condition and 
secures a better price. Ice saves a multitude of 
perishable articles of food that would otherwise be 
lost. It not only saves strawberries and other 
small fruits, but the lower temperature makes them 
much more palatable. The good housewife has no 
fear of losing her beefsteaks, mutton chops, or 
veal cutlets. On the ice, they are safe for a week 
after the purchase. Cooked meats are kept in good 
condition until they are consumed. If pater fa- 
Milias could only follow the little daily wastes that 
go from his table, his pantry, and his dining-room, 
for the lack of ice, as his wife is obliged to, he 
would no longer delay the ice-house and the re- 
frigerator. The time and timber to construct them 
are within his reach. It requires but little mechani- 
eal skill to make them. The back numbers of the 
American Agriculturist will furnish illustrations of 
cheap and effective structures that almost any one 
ean follow. 
=<. 

IF horses, cattle, and sheep could have salt for 
them to lick or nibble at all times as they de- 
sired, while in stable, yard, or pasture, they would 
escape various diseases and be more thrifty and 
useful than when deprived of it, or even given ir- 
regularly. Swine and poultry are better for having 
a little pure brine mixed up with their food. Since 
we have made this a regular practice, we have 
never lost an animal from disease of any kind, and 
only a few fowls, and these latter would not have 
beeome sick, had they not unfortunately got at an 
uneovered sink-hole, where they picked out bits of 
decomposing bread and vegetables, a small quantity 
of which had got there from the dish-water. 
The rock salt that comes in large lumps, and may 
be bought at low rates by the ton, is excellent for 
live stock. Boxes for this salt may be arranged by 
the sides of the mangers and in the pasture. 
‘They will need filling at distant intervals. 
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May isa busy month inthe apiary. If in good 
condition, the brood ought now to be abundant, 
and the growing hives will show that rapid prepara- 
he coming harvest of white 
clover and raspberry honey. If any colony is 
weak, it should either be united with another col- 
ony, or built up by adding combs of sealed brood 
from hives strong enough to spare it. Unsealed 
brood is likely to chill, if given to a weak colony, 
As the colony grows stronger, more 


} 


tion is underway for t 


and be lost. 
brood may be given it. 
as soon as possible by those that are 
rs. When hives are united, the 


Poor queens should be su- 
perseded 
redundant in 
most prolific queen should 


en 


always be retained. 


Queens of the best quality are so easily and cheaply 
secured, that it never pays to tolerate a poor one. 

Colonies may be easily, quickly, and safely 
united. Move the two hives a little day by day— 


three or four feet—until they are side by side. If 
first, the bees will go back to 
not finding the old home, will 


moved too far at 
their old stand, and, 
be lost, or attempt to enter some strange hive and 
be killed. When the hives are close, side by side, 
smoke the bees thoroughly in both hives, that they 
may fill themselves with honey. Bees, like men, 
are better natured when the stomach is well filled, 
and usually meet a kind reception from their mates 
when'they come ladened with honey. Destroy the 
poorest queen, and separate the combs containing 
brood in the hive where she has previously reigned, 
and fill in with the brood combs containing brood, 
, queen and all from the other hive. Thus the 
frames from the two hives will alternate in their 
new position. Confine the combs with the division 
board, cover all warmly, and add frames of comb 
or * foundation” as needed by the growing colony. 


bees 


It will not be surprising if, after the present se- 
vere winter, in which the bees had no chance to 
fly from early in November until in March, many 
bees are lost. Already we have heard of serious 
mortality in unprotected colonies. The most of 
our bees are in the cellar, where they have been 
since the middle of November. All these seem at 
this date (March 22,) to be in good condition. A 
few colonies were left on their summer stands, and 
All of these were packed snugly in 
chaff hives. This winter will give us important 
statistics on wintering, and will enable us to de- 
cide more wisely between wintering in a cellar or 
proper bee-house, and in chaff hives. 


one is dead. 


From the losses this winter, many will wish to 
buy bees, and tranfer them into their empty hives. 
First turn the old hive bottom up, after smoking 
the bees sufficient to quiet them. This work 
should be done at noon on a warm day when the 
bees are active. Place above the hive a box, and so 
wrap the line of junction with a sheet that no 
bees can escape. Rap on the hive (with a hammer 
or stick) for tifteen minutes. The bees in this time 
will fill with honey and cluster in the box above 
the hive. the new hive filled either with 
frames of comb, or wired ‘‘ foundation” on the old 
the box-hive stood, and shake the 
bees in front of it. They will quickly enter and 
take possession. The box-hive is set aside for 
three or four weeks, when all the brood will have 
hatched out. The bees may now be drummed out 
as before and added to the others. Unless the bees 
can gather food, the bees in the new hive must be 
given combs containing honey or fed, until there 
there is opportunity for them to gather sufficient 
stores for their needs. If it should turn cold the 
old box-hive must be put into a warm room, else 
the brood will become chilled, and fail to hatch. 
If it is warm, and there are no flowers from which 
the bees can gather, the old box-hive must be 
closed, or robbers may enter and carry off honey. 


Set 


stand, where 
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After all the bees are removed the second time 
from the old hive, it is knocked to pieces, the 


combs cut out, melted into wax, and sold or 
worked up into “ foundation.” 
In case a queen has been reared in the box- 


hive, where the brood has been hatching, by the 
young bees, she may be killed, if seen, or left to 
the old queen, who will destroy her. 


—_—- 


A Pump Feeder. 
—_ 
Mr. N. C. Weeden, Vernon Co., Wis., writes us: 
I put my pumps down four years ago, and have 
had no trouble with themsince. Thecurb or well 
should be about seven feet deep, the bottom of 
the cylinder being 16 inches above the bottom of 
the well. 


The waste-pipe should go in the pail as 
near the bottom as possible. I used a common 
water pail for a ‘“‘ feeder: ? ? inch is large enough 
for waste-pipe ; it should be screwed into the large 
pipe. Make a hole in the pail 1/,;,inch smaller than 
waste-pipe. File the waste-pipe a little tapering at 
the outer end and drive the bail on with a hammer ; 
then put a strong wire around the pipe and pail to 
keep it in place. The cheapest curb is brick laid 
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A PUMP FEEDER. 


incement. The well should be three feet at the 
bottom with two inch offsets. I found the sand 
would get under the lower valve and then the water 
would run down and the pump needed to be primed, 
but with this feeder the quantity of water prevents 
the pump from “running down,’’ and the sucker 
will last three times as long. 


<_— 


The Bread Question Again. 
ii. 

Perplexed house-keepers will find no trouble 
with the bread sponge not rising during the night, 
by using the following method. At breakfast-time, 
mix two tablespoonfuls of flour, one of sugar, and 
one of salt, and scald with one pint of boiling 
water; when cool, add a yeast cake, or its equiva- 
lent in yeast, and set to rise until noon. When put- 
ting on the dinner potatoes, add about ten extra 
ones, and, when boiled and peeled, mash them 
fine, and scald with three quarts of water. When 
cool, add to the first mixture, and set to rise until 
night. It is then ready for use, and should be kept 
in a crock, not too tightly closed, in a compara- 
tively warm place. This will make six loaves of 
bread, and Jeave enough to raise the next mixture. 
In making the bread, use a pint of the mixture to 
each loaf, sifting in the requisite amount of flour, 
and kneading to taste, no other ingredients being 
necessary. Mold at once, and place in the baking 
pan. Set to rise near the stove, or over a kettle of 
warm water if in great haste, and it will be ready 
to bake in three or four hours. A. 8. D. 
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Close Pruning for Small Fruits. 
2 > 

The importance of thinning canes, and 
shortening in the wood of the small fruits, 
is not generally understoood by the average 
farmer. He thinks he has done his duty 
when he has planted his currant bushes and 
raspberries under the wall or fence and left 
them to the rivalry of weeds and their own 
His grape vine climbs an apple 
tree, or the trellis on the side of the barn, 
without much pruning, and he blames the 
nurseryman for imposing upon him with 
worthless varieties of fruit. Let him apply 
the knife to the grape vine, cutting back all 
the new wood to two eyes, after the vine has 
covered his trellis, and he will see clusters to 
rejoice his vision and palate. Only four 
canes to the stool should be left for the rasp- 
berry, and treat other shoots as weeds. Even 
the canes that are left to grow, after the old 
ones have finished bearing and are cut away, 
should have their branches shortened in, by 
thumb pruning, to the best results. 
Manure your currant bushes with ashes; keep 
down the worms with white hellebore, cut 
out one-third of the wood every season, and 
the old Red Dutch currant will sur- 


suckers. 


give 


even 
prise you with its burden of fine fruit. 
—— 
Pyrethrum as an Insect Destroyer. 
> 
The last Report of the Entomologist to 
the Department of Agriculture, contains 


much valuable information, With the steady 
growth of horticulture and agriculture, the 
insects injurious to our fruits, flowers, grains 
and vegetables are mu: iiplying, and the loss to 
the nation from insect depredation is estimat- 
ed by the hundreds of millions of dollars. A 
call comes up from all quarters for some cheap 
and effectual remedy. The Pyrethrum, 
which has long been an article of commerce, 
under the name of ‘‘Persian Insect Powders,” 
and used principally to destroy cockroaches, 
etc., has in later years been applied to a 
great variety of insects, and found to be as 
fatal to them as to household vermin. The 
variety most in use as an insecticide, is 
Pyrethrum vroseum. This plant was illus- 
trated in the May number of the American 
Agriculturist, 1882, and particular directions 
given for its cultivation, to which all readers 
are referred who wish to cultivate the plant 
and secure a large supply of one of the most 
effective and safe destroyers of several in- 
sects injurious to farm and garden crops. 

The Government Entomologist distributed 
to various correspondents in all parts of this 
country and in Canada, seeds of P. roseum, in 
the winter and spring, of 1881, and partial re- 
ports are now given in his report of the 
failures and successes in cultivation. There 
is no doubt whatever of the hardiness of the 
plant, and its adaptation to a variety of cli- 
mate. One experimentor says: ‘‘I have 
had a plant of P. roseum in my herbaceous 
garden for many years past, and it holds its 
own without any care much better than 
many other plants. I should say from this ex- 
perience that it wasa plant which will very 
easily recommend itself to culture in any 
part of the United States.” Peter Hender- 
son has grown the plant and its varieties 
for ten years. and finds it easy of culti- 
vation, either by seeds or divisions; per- 
fectly hardy, and he thinks 
nearly everywhere on this continent. 
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likely to be | in winter. 
It has | ent in corn, they make a 


been successfully grown in Florida, and also 
in Canada, without any special mode of cul- 
tivation. The failures reported are attributed 
to poor seed, to a season of exceptional 
drouths, which destroyed a large number of 
plants that grew well, until the drouth over- 
took them, and to the neglect of the culti- 
vators. A large part of these reports are yet 
tocomein. There are five methods named in 
which the plant may be applied to destroy 
insects : as dry powder; as a fume; as an 
alcoholic extract diluted ; by simple stirring 
of the powder in water; as a tea or decoc- 
tion. The powder may be diluted with ten 
times its bulk of flour, or any finely pul- 
verized material as wood ashes. It is recom- 
mended to mix the pyrethrum and other 
material 24 hours before use. In a closed 
room the fumes from a small quantity will 
kill or render inactive common flies and mos- 
quitoes. For application to insects on plants 
the powder mixed with water, and the tea 
made from the herb dried, are more con- 
venient and quite as effectual. The seed can 
be procured of our nurserymen, and the plant 
should be —- rized in every community. 


= 2 Gi 


Peas for Stock. 


For some classes aa stock, especially sheep 
and swine, peas and pea straw make excel- 
lent feed, and should be more largely grown 
for this object. According to reliable author- 
ity the composition of peas and pea straw is 
as follows : 








ee , Fresh Fat | Crude 
Water, Ash. | Fo mers, | Formers. Sibre. 
| | ' 
PRB. c0:0 } 144.8 | 2.5 22.4 52.3 9.2 
Pea straw, 14.3 4. 6.5 25.2 40. 





By comparison with other stock foods, we 
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find that while peas have a nutritive value of | 


99 
ing value of 10; oats, 12 
yet, as fat formers, peas have 
the above named grains. 

As a flesh former, pea straw is surpassed 
only by red clover, meadow hay, and bean 
straw, while as fat formers, their comparative 
rank is as follows: Meadow hay, 41.3; corn 
fodder, 39; oat straw, 38; and pea straw, 
35.2; followed by bean straw, 33.5; barley 
straw, 32.7; red clover hay, 29.9; and rye 
straw, 27. Reaumer found that 1,000 pounds 
of peas increased the live weight of sheep 134 
pounds, and produced 14 pounds 11 ounces of 
wool, and 41 pounds 6 ounces of tallow. In 
production of live weight, peas were unsur- 
passed by wheat, oats, and barley ; in pro- 
duction of wool, by hay with straw only ; in 
production of tallow, by wheat and barley 
only—the same amounts by weight being 
used in each case. While the practical feed- 
ing value of peas and pea straw will vary in 
different instances from the values above 
given, we may yet see that they have a very 
prominent place among stock foods. 

Pea straw may be cut when quite green, 
about the time of pod formation, and used 
like clover, when sheep will often choose 
them in preference to the clover. The nutri- 
ment is still mostly in the straw or vines. 
The crop may be left toripen the peas, and 
then the grain and the straw are fed separate- 
ly. Peas make a good food for lambs and sheep 
As peas are rich in what is defici- 
‘* balancing” ration. 


4 as flesh formers, corn has a correspond- 
; barley, 9; rye, 11; 
less value than 
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The sowing of oats with peas may be prac- 
tised to good advantage. Not only do the 
oats assist in holding up the pea vines, but 
of themselves are a good fodder for sheep or 
swine. They are to be cut when the pea is 
soft, and may be used like hay; or, if 
allowed to come to maturity, often a very 
good crop of both oats and peas may be 


gathered. In sowing in drills, use about two- 
thirds peas and one-third oats. J. W. D. 


—— 


Skimmed Milk for _Hens and Chickens. 


There is nothing better for laying hens in 
the spring than milk, after the cream has 
been taken off. We have tried it several 
seasons with complete success. With the 
milk given fresh from the dairy room every 
day, the fowls will need no other drink, and it 
will supply everything required in the way of 
animal food, The pullets fed with milk and 
corn, and a mixture of corn meal and milk, 
through the cold weather, have given an 
abundant supply of eggs. Wheat bran is also 
a good article to mix with the milk. It is 
better to give the mixture a boiling and to 
feed it in the warm state, but this is not 
necessary. We have also found the milk one 
of the best kinds of diet for young chickens, 
soon after they come from the nest, to pro- 
inote their health and rapid growth. Indian 
meal, ground course, and scalded with milk, 
is a perfect feed for them. As they grow 
older, grass, cabbage, or onions may be chop- 
ped fine and added to the daily rations. <A 
portion of the milk on dairy farms, usually 
going to the pig trough, may be diverted to 
the chicken coop with great advantage. Eggs 
are worth twenty-five cents a dozen, and 
poultry twenty cents a pound, when pork 
brings but ten cents a pound in the market. 

> 


The Roots of Plants. 


The term root is peneieiy applied to the 
underground portion of plants, but the appli- 
cation of the name does not stop here; for in- 
stance, roots on the lower joints of corn, the 
roots of so-called air plants and those of, the 
mistletoe, and other parasites which bury 
into and absorb the ela from the — of 





SHOWING THE ROOT 


PORTION OF YOUNG ROOT, 


HAIRS. 
hving plants. The typical root, however, 
penetrates the soil, and to this form alone we 
will be confined. Roots have two functions 
with regard to the life of the plant; one 
purely mechanical, to hold it firmly in its 
place, and the other, the more important 
office of feeder, in which capacity they 
furnish all the water and mineral elements 
used in the growth of the plant. 

In general, the form, structure, and extent 
of the underground portion of the plant is 
similar to that above, and the closer we ex- 
amine it the more striking does this resem- 
blance become. A tree affords a good type 
for observation. The root, like the stem, 
branches and divides, until towards the ex- 
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tremities we find numberless rootless which 
correspond to the twigs and leaves at the op- 
posite extremities of the tree. Going a step 
farther, and by the aid of the microscope, 
we find that the breathing pores, or stomata, 
of the leaves, have their equivalents in the 
so-called root hairs. These hairs are delicate 
elongations of the surface cells of the rootlets, 
barely visible to the naked eye, but so numer- 
ous as to greatly increase the absorbing sur- 
face of the root. The cut represents a portion 
of a rootlet, much magnified, covered with 
root hairs. Through these root hairs is ab- 
sorbed the water, with food materials dis- 
solved therein, for the use of the plant. Be- 
tween roots and leaves there constantly goes 
on the operation of supply and demand, 
though located at the opposite extremities of 
the plant. So nicely are their powers ad- 
justed that, disregarding outside influences, 
the amount of water in the plant always re- 
mains nearly the same, 

That roots may perform their office of 
feeders it is necessary they come in contact 
with water, and in accomplishing this they 


exhibit wonderful powers of growth and 
penetration. Trees send out their roots hun- 


dreds of feet for this purpose, and so small a 
plant as the clover has been known to push 
its roots perpendicularly downward to a dis- 
tance of eight feet. But their efforts to ob- 
tain water are not confined to mere extension, 
A drouth will cause the number of root hairs 
to be increased until the rootlets present a 
velvety appearance. If, on the other hand, 
there is an abundance of water in the soil, 
the root extension is proportionally less and 
the ‘root hairs fewer. Hence a drouth fol- 
lowing a wet season is unusually destructive, 
owing to the inadequate root area previously 
produced under the influence of abundant 
moisture. The power of these delicate root 
hairs to absorb water and force it upward in 
the stem, against the downward tendency of 
the water which it already contains, and op- 
posed to the force of gravity, is something 
wonderful. <A single root of the black birch 
has been known to exert an upward pressure 
equivalent to supporting a vertical column of 
water 84.7 feet high. Instances are record- 
ed of roots penetrating crevices of rocks, 
ultimately bursting them asunder, and of 
distorted roots, which, in forcing their way 
through a compact and stony soil, have en- 
closed large stones and overgrown them with 
woody tissue. 
them, roots present many curious and in- 
teresting phenomena, and in ail cases we 
find them most emphatically essential organs. 


In whatever aspect we view 


——- 


Common Salt as a Fertilizer. 
> 

Salt is not a direct fertilizer. Its chief 
value lies in the power it has of rendering 
various kinds of plant foods soluble, so that 
they can be used by the plant. Ammonia, 
potash, and phosphoric acid are rendered 
soluble by the action of salt. A prominent 
scientist calls salt a ‘soil digester.” The 
visible effect of salt is to retard the maturity 
of the plant, thus lengthening the period of 
growth, and therefore insuring g better yield. 
As the ripening is naturally delayed sufftici- 
ently on heavy soils, salt in this way would 
there produce no beneficial effect. Light 
soils are almost invariably benefited by salt. 
It is not a successful insecticide. An entomol- 
ogist writes: ‘‘I have experimented enough 
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with salt on the cut-worm to know that you 
can kill your plants before you can kill the 
worms.” Impure, unrefined salt is much to 
be preferred, being cheaper and containing 
other valuable plant foods. i . B. 


The Black Medick or Nonsuch. ° 


There are very frequently sent to us speci- 
mens of asmall plant, usually accompanied 
by the question, ** What clover is this?” 
The plant, shown in the engraving, of its 
real size, appears much like a clover. It was 
early introduced from Europe, and has now 
spread far and wide. It is called in England 
the Black Medick, and sometimes Nonsuch. 
It is a yellow-flowered annual species, Medi- 
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THE BLACK MEDICK, 


cago lupulina, of the genus of which Lu- 
cerne or Alfalfa, MW. sativa, is a purple- 
flowered perennial species. There is, in the 
older States, at least, a little vellow-flowered., 
creeping clover (Trifoliim procumbens), also 
introduced, which so closely resembles the 
Medick that the two may be readily con- 
founded, unless they are in fruit. The Low 
Hop-Clover has its little straight pod inclosed 
in the withered flower, while the Medick has 
a spirally-curved black pod, without any 
remains of the flower, appearing as in the 
engraving. The clover is quite worthless, 
growing usually in sandy places, and with- 
ering, without any substance when dry, 
while the Medick, though small, will cure 
into good hay. The Medick has such an 
abundance of seed pods, that correspond- 
ents are tempted to gather them for the pur- 
pose of making a trial of the plant in culti- 
vation. This has been done long ago abroad. 
and its valve well ascertained. While very 
nutritious, tuere is not enough of it, and it 


. | 
| is of no value where clover can be grown. | not worked hard, but handled so frequently, 
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Though highly praised at one time, as indi- 
cated by the name, ** Nonsuch,” it has nearly 
dropped out of use, except to occasionally 
sow with Rye-grass. When it ‘‘ comes in” 
in a pasture, it is well enough to have it, but 
it is hardly worth the trouble of introduc- 
ing it by sowing the seeds, 

=_—_ 


“Horse Cultivation” in the Garden. 


> 

The custom of most farmers and villagers is 
to raise their garden crops almost exclusively 
by hand cultivation. This is a necessity with 
flowers and with those vegetables and fruits 
that are planted in beds, or in close runs, but 
poor economy with potatoes, corn, squashes, 
melons, cabbage, and other crops that need 
more room. Plants with running vines, that 
require planting six to eight feet apart, may 
be arranged in long rows, running the whole 
length of the garden, and be kept perfectly 
clean by horse-power at a tithe of the expense 
required by the hoe. Early potatoes, and the 
successive plantings of sweet corn, the early 
and late cabbage and cauliflower, the peas 
and beans, may as well be arranged in rows 
as in patches, and the ground kept clean by 
horse-power. Currants, raspberries, black- 
berries, grapes, and indeed the larger fruits 
that are kept out of grass, can have the bene- 
fit of the same arrangement. The saving of 
labor is large, and it comes mainly at the 
season of summer heats when work is most 
exhausting. The garden pays well, even 
with hand labor. It would pay much better 
if the main burden of the cultivation were 
put upon the muscles of the horse. But the 
saving of cost in cultivation is only a small 
part of the benefit of the long-row arrange- 
ment. It would lead to a much more fre- 
quent and thorough cultivation of our garden 
crops. Most farmers neglect the garden 
for their field crops. The advantage of a 
frequent stirring of the surface soil to grow- 
ing crops is greatly underestimated. It is 
said that it pays to hoe cabbage every morn- 
ing before breakfast during the early part of 
the season. We can testify to the great ad- 
vantage of cultivation every week. This fre- 
quent breaking of the crust admits of a freer 
circulation of the air among the roots below. 
and makes the most of the dews and rains 
that fall. The manufacture of plant food 
goes on more rapidly, and to a certain ex- 
tent, cultivation is a substitute for manure. 
Another benefit of the long-row system would 
be the almost certain enlargement of the 
fruit and vegetable garden, and a better sup- 
ply of these fruits for the table. This, we 
believe, would have an importart sanitary 
influence in every household. 

— 

IT is a matter of surprise that our farmers 
are indifferent and permit bulls to grow up 
in idleness and consequently vicious. Hav- 
ing resided for a’number of years in the 
West Indies, we observed that most of the 
work required of animals, such as packing 
produce to market, was carried on the backs 
of bulls, who were quite as docile as anv 
animal performing such labor; they were 
under the direction of quite small boys, and 
sometimes even driven and ridden by girls. 
There seems to be no more difficulty in hand- 
ling them than horses, and during the five 
years’ residence we observed no accidents, or 
heard of none. that was not likely to happen 
with working horses or cattle. The bulls are 
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and look all the better for it. Much light 
work on the farm may be done with young 
bulls, and if treated kindly and industriously 
employed, under good care, accidents would 
rarely be known. 


—_- 


Poultry Notes. 
—<>_— 

For heating incubators the French more 
generally now prefer hot water, as it can be 
better depended on to keep up a steady at- 
mosphere of the right temperature, that is 
slightly moist. This last is an advantage in 
hatching eggs, as it keeps the shells from be- 
coming so hard and dry that the chicken can- 
not pick and break itself out. A Mr. Bouche- 
reaux has concocted asmall, curious, artificial 
mother for nursing chickens, It is in the shape 
of a hen of thick earthenware, made hollow. 
Hot water is poured into this, and it is then 
set ina box. A hole is left in the ‘‘ hen’s tail” 
for the chicks to run in and out, and while 
under it, there is plenty of room for them 
to nestle, clean and warm. 


There are machines for cramming poultry, | 


which we utterly detest. Fattened in this 
manner and kept confined in small coops, the 
birds become feverish, and the flesh made is 
flabby, tasteless, and, we think, unhealthful. 
The poultry thus fattened, which we have 
seen in the Paris markets, have the fat in 
large lumps on different parts of the body, in- 
stead of being evenly distributed throughout. 
To make good meat in poultry, or indeed in 
any kind of animal, moderate exercise in 
pure fresh air is absolutely essential. 

At the late Paris show, the Houdans took 
the prize of honor. They have been much 
improved latterly, it is said. The La Fleche 
are highly spoken of. As a curiosity, we 
note the Courtes Pattes (short legged), which 
stand the hen’s body only one and a half 
inch from the ground. 

The dead poultry of all kinds was beauti- 
fully displayed at the Palais de l’Industrie, 
arranged on counters, and surrounded with 
flowers. 
our own markets. 


_— 


A Trellis for Peas. 
pees 

The best substitute for pea brush we 
have found, is a trellis of galvanized iron 
wire. The peas are sown in double rows, six 
inches apart. <A post, six inches in diameter, 
is set firmly at each end of the row; it may 
be round or half round, set three feet in the 
ground, and of a hight suited to the variety 
of pea. As soon as the vines are large enough, 
the wire is made fast to the post, about six 
inches from the ground, carried to and passed 
around the post at the other end, and back to 
the starting point. Here it is made fast; it 
may be cut off, but still better, two or three 
turns are taken around the post and another 
double wire stretched about eight inches 
above the first, and so on until as many wires 
as needed are put in place. We use No. 18 wire, 
which measures 150 feet to the pound. If 
over 200 feet long, a similar post should be 
set mid-way of the row. Stakes (plasterers’ 
laths will answer) are set every ten or fifteen 


| 


| 


| use brush, or a substitute. 


| posts, stored away for another year. 


they ‘‘have not time to study wickedness,” | wire or cord. When no longer needed, the 


wire is wound up upon a reel, and, with the 
Pea- 
growers for market allow the vines to lie 
upon the ground, and claim that the crop is 
not enough larger when brushed to pay the 
cost of cutting and placing the sticks. In 
the garden, neatness, and especially the 
greater ease of picking, make it necessary to 
Those who 
cannot get brush, will find the wires, sup- 
ported as above described, very convenient. 
The chief precaution to be observed is, to 
have the wires of this trellis so near together 
that the vines can reach them as soon as a 
support is needed. 


2 





A Convenient Wagon Body. 


For those who have use for a small, light 
wagon body, etc., the one herewith illus- 
trated is very convenient and cheap. It 
saves the expense of another wagon, as it 


_ can be used on the springs and running gears 
| of a moderately heavy buggy or of the fam- 





Rather different than we find it in | 





feet along the row, to keep the wires from | 


sarving. These have notches cut in them, 
in which the wires are placed: or the wires 
may be attached to them by means of a small 


ily carriage. Inch pine, free from knots, 
and new, is a good material, and is cheap 
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A WAGON BODY. 





and easily worked. The sides should be 
about five inches high, the end (a movable 
‘‘tail-board”) of the same hight, a little 
rounded in the middle. The box should be 
firmly put together with screws, and strength- 
ened with L-shaped pieces of iron put on 
each corner, at the top. The “ tail-board” 
can be made to slide in and to fasten with 
hooks. Holes are bored in four places in the 
bottom, to correspond with the holes in the 
ends of the spear-rods or bolsters of the car- 
riage, and bolts, with nuts, used to fasten the 
body firmly to place. The most convenient 
length is six or seven feet. Before using the 
wagon body give it a couple of coats of good 
paint. When not in use, put it away in the 


| barn, or swing it to the rafters of the car- 


riage or wagon house, D. Z. E. 
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The Arbor-vite from Cuttings. 
gee. 

“J. H. W.,” of Darien, Conn., wishing a 
number of Arbor-vites, asks us if he can raise 
them from cuttings, and what the treatment 
should be. The Arbor-vitz, both our native 
species and the Japanese (Retinisporas), may 
be propagated from cuttings with the greatest 
ease, provided they are given one essential 
requisite—time. Those who treat these as if 
they were geranium or verbena cuttings, 
giving them bottom heat, will be quite sure 
to fail. The cuttings are made in spring, 
three or four inches long, choosing the tips 
of the most erect branches. Having prepared 
some boxes with clean sand, prick out the 
cuttings in rows across the box. Boxes three 


inches deep will answer, and the cuttings | 


may be inserted for about one third of their 
length, placing them sv close as to touch. 


| After the cuttings are pricked out, water 
| with a fine rose, to settle the sand, and set 
| the box in a shady place, but where it can be 

watched, and watered as often as needed. 
Nurserymen often set the boxes in a frame 
and shade them by a lattice-work of laths. 
The only care needed is to prevent the sand 
from becoming dry, and the removal of any 
weeds that may spring up. The boxes must 
be protected from disturbance by cats and 
dogs. One or more of the cuttings may be 
taken out from time to time for inspection, 
and if no roots have formed, may be returned 
withoutinjury. After some weeks, a ‘‘ callus” 
will be seen at the lower end of the cutting. 
This is a whitish irregular mass, which ap- 
pears between the wood and bark, and is re- 
garded as an accumulation of material for 
feeding the newly formed roots, which ap- 
pear later. With cuttings of most plants, the 
formation of the callus is quite sure to be 
soon followed by the appearance of delicate 
roots. With the Arbor-vitz cuttings this 
takes place very slowly, and some of them 
altogether fail to do so. In these the callus 
grows to a great size, forming a swelling as 
large as a boy’s marble, the surface of which 
becomes covered with a brown epidermis and 
appears like that of the stem, no trace of a 
root being visible. While such failures are 
not very numerous, enough surplus cuttings 
should be made to cover losses from this and 
other causes. In early autumn the cuttings 
that have formed roots may be set out in 
boxes of ordinary soil, and at the approach 
of winter these may be placed in a frame, or 
in a cellar, until spring, when the little trees 
are to be planted in the open ground, in 
nursery rows. The variety of Arbor-vite, 
known as the Siberian, roots more readily 
than the typical form. If cuttings of this are 
set in the open ground, in a partially-shaded 
place, a large share of them will take root in 
ordinary seasons. This variety is preferable 
to the type, as during the winter it retains its 
fine green color, while the other becomes 
blackened and unsightly. 


— so 


Labor-saving in the Potato Crop. 
> 

We spread the stable manure broadcast, 
and plow it in upon old ground. The ground 
is then furrowed in rows, thirty inches apart, 
to receive the seed, which is dropped by hand 
fifteen to eighteen inches apart, and covered 
with the plow. The whole patch or field is 
then bushed, leaving the surface as level as 
possible. As soon as the potatoes begin to 
break through the ground, and before they 
are fairly out of it, the bush is again used. 
This convenient tool is made of white birches, 
or any other wood with abundant spray, in- 
serted in an eight-foot joist, by an inch and a 
half or two-inch augur-hole Covering so 
wide a space, it makes rapid work and an- 
swers for the first cultivation. Every weed 
is destroyed that breaks the ground before 
the potatoes are in sight. When the vines 
are up three or four inches, the cultivator is 
nicely adjusted to the space between the 
rows, so that all the surface is broken close 
to the plants, leaving nothing for the Nand- 
hoe. This process may be repeated a fort- 
night later, and the hilling. if any is desired, 
may be done with the plow just as the plants 
begin to blossom. Then wait patiently for 
the harvest. 
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Plans of a Cattle Barn. 


FIRST PRIZE, CLASS III., BY “PAINTER” (ALFRED H. 
GLOVER), SAGINAW CO., MICH. 
> 
The main barn is 26 by 42 feet, framed of 
timber the usual way, with four bents, one 


aA 





Fig. 1.— 


at each end—the two center ones 10 feet 
apart. The sheds are 12 by 26 feet, framed 
of 2 by 4 scantling, the whole double-boarded 
with inch boards, and tarred paper felt be- 
tween the boards, with the cracks on the 
outside battened with 38-inch stuff, and 
shingled with No. 1, 18-inch shingles, laid six 
inches to weather. The excavation is two 
feet below the surface of the ground. The 
stone foundation, 18 inches thick, is 44 feet 
above ground; hight of cellars, 64 feet; 
hight of stables, 7 feet ; hight of main barn 
from stone foundations to top of plate, 13 
feet: from top of plate to top of ridge, 74 
fee t: hight of sheds from stone foundation 
to top of plate, 7 feet. The roof is third 


ELEVATION OF CATTLE BARN, 


floor, fig. 8, is reached by an inclined floor, 
10 feet wide, commencing at the front of the 
barn, one foot above the ground and rising 
until it reaches the level of the stable floor, 6 
feet from the rear of the barn. An alley, 6 
feet wide, runs the whole length of the main 
barn, and four alleys, 4 feet 
wide, are at right angles. The 
cattle stalls are ten in num- 
ber, 4 by 5 feet outside of 
stanchions, with partitions 3 
feet high between each stall. 
The mangers are 24 feet wide 
by 2 feet deep. The floor, in 
rear of stalls, is well batten- 
ed, and stands to the rear. 
The floor inside of stalls is 
made of strips 2 by 4 inches, 
4 feet long, laid on stringers 
2 inches thick and 6 inches 
wide, In the rear of the stalls 
and alley is a trap, ¢, for 
throwing manure into the 
cellar. <A trap, 2, is curbed up, for elevating 
roots from cellar ; b, is a box on trucks, for 
carrying roots to cows; s, d. 
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reach the farthest part of the manger, to 
lick herself, and to lay down comfortably. 
The barn is well lighted and ventilated, 
and so constructed every way as to secure 
comfort and cleanliness for the animals, 
and economy in feeding, storage, and care 
of food, making and saving of manure, ete. 


Estimate for Cattle Barn. 
Excavation, 127 yards, at 2c. per yard.. paawaaeses #25.40 
2,395 cubic feet of Stone, at 6c. per DOGS Eo ott cassck 143.70 
Sills, 8 by 12, 278 feet long. 8 Posts, 6 by 6,10 feet long, 
58 Joists, 2 by 8, 14 feet long. Perlines, 6 by 6, 84 feet long. 
28 Joists, 2 by 8, 12 feet long. |Braces, 4 by 4, 700 feet. 

8 Posts, 10 by 10, 13 feet long [44 Rafters, 2 by 4,18 feet long. 
4 Posts, 8 by 8,7 feet long. 128 Rafters, 2 by 4. 14 feet long, 
4 Girts, 6 by 6, 16 feet long. {500 feet Joists, 2 by 4.for stalls 
2 Girts, 6 by 6, 10 feet long. and other work. 

4 Beams, 10 by 10, 26 ft. long.|28 Joists, 2 by 6, 16 feet. 

8 Beams, 6 by 6, 13 feet long. jlde Joists, 2 by 6, 10 feet long. 
Plates, 8 by 8, 84 feet long. 4 Girts, 4 by 6, 26 feet oer 





Timber, at $14 Di Mc ccneaSenkkes pues habeas ebba cesses 0s 357.00 

2,000 feet of 6-inch Pl: ink for Floors, at #14 pe ae. Geer 24 ‘00 

11,000 feet 1 inch boards, at $12 perM —..............00e 132.00 
600 feet Battens, ot $8 per M. Shas sbedescueke 80 
300 Ibs. Tarred Paper Felt at ic: 

15,500 Shingles, at $ er | Sa 

Nails, Hinges, ete., $35 ; ( ‘arpenter’s labor, $200. i 

16 Windows at De ORs cckwacesswecavenvesenwacieca waesas 32.00 
MMRURL vevcansausatackesossoes.cuiaiensseessscaes ance $1,024.15 
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A Rambling peas Vine. 


There used to be an impression that a grape 
vine could not be grown without an arbor, 
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slat door to box-stalls. The ey N 
box-stalls are 8 by 12 feet. The 8 sap 
bedding rooms are 12 by 18 k . 
feet, and are open to stables 

: ree feet above m: PE P D 
from thr e feet above manure lip MANURE P a 2) ra A MANURE 
trap. The alleys in front of 
stalls are closed by a gate. In 
fig. 2, h, is a curbed trap for f all. __ fit 
throwing down hay; e, eleva- | ; oil 








tor. The stairs leading to the 
loft are two feet wide. There 
is ashelf under the stairs for holding brushes, 
cards, etc., and hooks for hanging shovels. 
























































pitch. The rafters are two feet apart, made ‘ brooms, and other tools. Figure 5 is an end 
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Fig. 2.—INTERIOR VIEW OF BARN, 


of 2by4 material. The joists under the stable 
floor, are 2 by 8, 18 inches apart, joined into 
the sills, and run across the barn joists. 
of manure cellar, fig. 4, with foundations, is 

12 by 26 feet; root cellar, with foundations, 26 | 
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Fig. 3.— FEEDING FLOOR. 
by 42 feet; p. p. p. p. 
holding up center sill ; 
x, root cellar : 


four stone piers for 
e, b, elevator bucket ; | 
ce, s, cellar stairs. The stable ! 








6 shows a section of 
There are sixteen 


view of barn. Figure 
barn, with stalls, ete. 
4-lighted windows, glass, 16 inches square. 
Cellar windows are double glazed. All win- 
dows are hung with butts at side. If it is 
desired to use any other fast- 
ening than stanchions for the 
cattle, I propose the following 
as part of this plan: The strip 
floor is made 6 feet long, in- 
stead of 5 feet. An inch rope 
is fastened at one end to the 
ceiling in the center of the 
stall, 12 inches from the 
stanchions or manger, and the 
other end to the floor at the 
same distance. An iron ring, 
two inches in diameter, slips 
up and down on the rope. At- 
tached to the ring is aswivel 











Box STALL 





BEDDING 








anda broad leather strap, that buckles loosely 
around the animal's neck. 
ter than a pole, as it allows the animal to 


The rope is bet- 
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Fig. 4 2 CELLAR. 


and we now and then see long tunnels of 
lattice work, covered with the entangled 
canes of neglected vines. Those of our readers 
who change their residence the first of the 
present month, are very likely to come into 
the possession of one of these rambling vines, 
and we anticipate their inquiries by a few 
suggestions as to their treatment. An ex- 
amination of such a vine will show, in thi 
first place, numerous old stems, varying in 
size, covered with loose, stringy bark. Then 
there are numerous ‘ canes,” the growth 
of last year, with light-colored close bark, 
and these will have upon them, pushing from 
the buds, new and tender shoots. The con- 
dition of these shoots will depend upon 
the locality. In some places they will be just 
bursting from the buds, while in others, they 
are well developed. There may be such a 
number of old stems that the removal 
some of them is desirable. It will be better 
to leave these until next fall, but if necessary 





Fig. 5.—END VIEW OF BARN. 


to remove them now, 
is expanded, and 


wait until the foliage 
avoid the nuisance of 
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‘‘bleeding.” On an old and vigorous vine, 
many of the buds will be double, that is, two 
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Fig. 6.—CROSS-SECTION OF BARN. 


new shoots will start from the same bud. In 
every instance of this kind, remove the 
weaker of the two, carefully breaking it 
away without injuring the other. Watch 
the young shoots as they grow. As a gen- 
eral thing, each shoot has three clusters of 
little buds, which have yet to bloom, and 
the setting of grapes will follow. The vine 
usually produces three of these clusters, each 
opposite to a leaf. 
tendril instead of a cluster, and so with the 
successive leaves. As the shoot is growing, 
pinch off the end when one, two, or three 
leaves can be seen beyond the uppermost 
cluster. We say ‘‘one, two, or three,” be- 
cause it really makes but little difference. 
One, if a good and healthy leaf, will perfect 
the fruit. It is well to have two in tase of 
an accident to the one, and three may be left 
if more shade is desired. The pinching is to 
be done while the shoot is so tender that it 
may be cut with the thumb nail. At the 
time of this stopping of the shoots, pinch off 
the tendrils, and if the little cluster has, as is 
often the case with our native grapes, a 
tendril at one side of it, pinch thatoff. When 
the vine is wild and runs over trees, it needs 
the aid of the tendrils, but when the vine is 
trained, ever so rudely, they are a nuisance, 
being always in the way. If the shoot needs 
support, tie it. Soon after pinching the 
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shoots, the remaining leaves will grow toa 
surprising size and often become thick and 
leathery. When the blossoms open, look out 
for rose-bugs; they have a special fondness 
for grape blossoms, and will destroy many of 
them. Inthe cool of the morning visit the 
vines and shake off the bugs, catching them 
in a pan in which there is a little kerosene. 
On an old vine, in course of the summer, 
shoots will start here and there in all sorts of 
Unless a cane is needed where these 
volunteer shoots appear. rub them off at 
once. The remainder of the season the vines 
will require protection from insects and mil- 
Fortunately the majority of insects 


places. 


dew. 


| 


The fourth leaf has a | 


are so large that they may be kept in check 
by hand-picking. If some of the caterpillars 
are too numerous for this, give them White 
Hellebore, as suggested under ‘‘ Fruit Gar- 
den,” for currants. Whitish, or grayish 
spots, on the undersides of the leaves, mean 
mildew. Sulphur dusted on the foliage on a 
warm still day, will check it. Bellows are 
made forthe purpose, but an old-fashioned 
bellows, such as were used in the days of 
wood fires, will answer. Fit a cork or other 
plug in the valve hole. Introduce through 
this hole some flower of sulphur, and blow. 
With a little practice, the sulphur may be 
sent out in a fine cloud, and that is what is 
wanted. In paved yards old vines often 
suffer for want of moisture, and provision 
should be made to utilize the soapy water on 
washing days. 





The Oyster-shell Bark-louse. 
te 


Of the numerous troubles that beset the 
fruit-grower, none is more disheartening 
than the Oyster-shell Bark-louse. The scale 
is exactly of the color of the bark, which 
often becomes completely covered before the 
trouble is noticed. Thename is descriptive, 
and the resemblance of thescale to a minute 
oyster-shell, or mussel-shell, distinguishes 
this from all other scale insects. The scales 
do not, as 
some suppose, 
cover an ins 
sect, but pro- 
tect the eggs. 
The mother 
insect _— died 
last autumn, after providing abundantly for 
a continuation of her kind. These eggs will 
hatch at the end of the present month or the 
early part of June. The young lice are very 
minute, but the careful observer can dis- 
tinguish them as little whitish specks, mov- 
ing towards the newly-grown stems in search 
of a place on which to settle. When the in- 
sect has found a spot to its liking, it anchors 
itself forlife. Thrusting her back into the 
tender stem, she sucks away and grows 
rapidly—for itis only the females that are 
such stay-at-home bodies. The males go 
about at will. When the female attains her 
full size she is found to be covered by an 
exudation forming the scale under which 
she dies, first laying her eggs. It would be 
inferred that the proper time for attacking 
the louse was, while yet active and before 
the protecting scale had formed. The diffi- 
culties in the way of this are: its minute size 
and the fact that at this time it is upon the 
young and tender growth which is readily in- 
jured. The scales themselves protect the 
eggs from all ordinary washes. The con- 
spicuous scales upon the trunk and larger 
branches, are usually those of former years 
and empty ; while the recent ones. those con- 
taining eggs, will be found on the growth of 
last year. On account of the difficulties in 
the way of exterminating this pest, those 
who plant orchards should carefully examine 
every tree before setting it. It will be much 
cheaper to burn every infested tree than to 
introduce this louse. If, after an orchard is 
planted, a tree is found, or even several trees, 
with this bark-louse upon them, we should 
advise digging them up and replacing by 
others, always burning theculprits. Several 
subscribers ask if we have advised the use 
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of crude petroleum to destroy the louse. If 
we had a tree badly infested with this louse,. 
we should try crude petroleum, as such a tree, 
if the lice can not be destroyed, is better dead 
than alive. Those who have young orchards 
should examine the trees at once and prevent 
the spread of this minute, but persistent. 
enemy. 


—_— 


Wrinkles or Folds on Merino Sheep. 


—_ 


Washington and the neighboring counties 
of Pennsylvania, as well as the border ones 
of Ohio and West Virginia, make up one of 
the best Merino sheep districts of America ; 
not inferior even in the goodness of their 
flocks to those of Vermont, although not 
quite so celebrated. The breeders here are 
beginning to be convinced that the large, un- 
sightly wrinkles in the skins of their sheep, 
are very injurious to the evenness and length 
of staple of the fleece, and have now deter- 
mined to get rid of these wrinkles as fast as 
possible. This they can do by selecting such 
rams and ewes as have the fewest and smallest 
wrinkles, couple these together, continue 
selecting in the same way with their progeny, 
and thus keep on until they show skins as 
smooth as those of the South Downs. 

It has been a mere prejudice, breeding 
wrinkles thus long on Merino sheep. As they 
come to us in the first place with these ugly 
folds in their skins, our flockmasters thought 
they must be kept up; and thus they have 
gone on until the present day, greatly against 
their own interests and convenience, It 
takes a much longer time to shear a wrinkled 
sheep than it does a smooth one, and the 
wool on the folds is not so valuable as on 
other parts of the body. 

There is the same foolish prejudice in re- 
gard to horns, as it is thought these indicate 
greater constitution in the rams. If so, why 
not keep them up in the ewes, for these for- 
merly also often bore them. Breeders had 
the good sense to discard the ugly excrescence,. 
let them do the same now by the rams, 


$$ 


Prepare for Drouths, 


—— 
The dimunition in milk superinduced by 
summer drouths is one of the farmer’s draw- 
backs. The check in the flow of milk is 
sometimes felt throughout the entire sea- 
son, even if favorable weather shall after- 
wards ensue, for when cows once fall off 
in their milk, it is hard work to bring 
them up again at this advanced stage 
of their yearly milk-giving period. Such a 
loss may be avoided by taking the precaution 
of sowing a small field of corn adjoining the 
pasture, or in some place where it will be 
convenient to feed. If sown at the usual 
time of planting corn, it will bé large enough 
to use by the middle of July. Another piece 
may be sown later, for feeding in August. 
This will be found cheap and good food for 
milch cows, on account of its extraordinary 
succulence. Sorghum and millet are also good, 
but the corn for a soiling crop is better. On 
most soils it flourishes during a drouth, when 
everything else suffers. The cattle can be 
fed in the pasture, lane, or yard, at regular 
hours. An acre or two will often help out 
wonderfully in this way. and that which is not 
needed for feeding during the summer, can 
be cut and cured for winter use. W. D. B. 
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Fish and Fishing. 
> 

Horace Greeley was always going a-fishing, but 
he never went, and a busy life abruptly terminated. 
The tensioned cords which received no relaxation, 
suddenly snapped asunder. There is no other di- 
version, perhaps, which affords so much relaxation 
for men of all nations, classes, and ages of people 
as fishing in all its various ways and methods. 
Some idea may be derived of the large attention 
which fishing has received, from the fact that the 
“Bibliotheca Piscatoria,” just published, gives the 
names of 2,496 different volumes on fishing. Per- 
haps the most interesting of all of these, next to 
Izaak Walton, is the volume soon to be brought out 
in this country, written by the late David Foster, 
of Burton-on-Trent, England, whose vivid descrip- 
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whip: we refer to the famous Royal coachman, Tom 
Bosworth: Old Tom had, in the early part of his 
life,driven three British Sovereigns, viz.—the Fourth 
George, the Fourth William, and finally, for a 
lengthened period, Her Majesty Queen Victoria. As 
a successful fisherman, Old Tom was unsurpassed. 
He would often fish in the wake of several rodsters, 
whose energy would exceed their skill, and would 
extract not infrequently three times their weight of 
fish, by skillfully and carefully casting over the 
awkward and most unlikely looking spots, which 
the majority of anglers would rarely dream of 
trying. A favorite freak of his with the whip was 
to take the pipe from the teeth of a passing pedes- 
trian by a carefully calculated whirl of the lash, and 
this aptitude was as remarkably exemplified, for a 
limited distance, in his use of the rod. Bosworth 
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Salmon fishing is yearly becoming’ more of a 
favorite pastime with Americans. There is one 
Salmon Club here in New York, with seventy 
members, a capital stock of forty thousand dol- 
lars, and a club house and extensive fishing 
grounds on the Ristigouche River, Canada. Presi- 
dent Arthur and other well-known gentlemen are 
members of the organization. 


Spinning for Pike. 


There is scarcely any limit to the expedients 
adopted for killing pike. Frogs, mice, worms, ete., 
in fact, bait of every conceivable description meets 
with due appreciation when these fish are on the 
run; toads, it would appear, are the only creatures 
they reject, but a dab of yellow paint will make 
even these presentable. The spinning art, when 
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SPECIMEN ‘‘ FLIES.’’—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


tions of salmon, trout and pike fishing extracts | originated the Coachman Fly, so much appreciated | 


below give some idea. They are vivacious reading. 

Our artist, on the following page, presents some 
life-like fishing scenes. 

Fly-Fishing for Trout. 

The superiority of the art of fly-fishing over all 
other systems of angling is universally ackoowl- 
edged. The ever-exciting nature of surface fish- 
ing adds a zest to the sport, unknown to the other 
branches of the art piscatorial. The high pitch of 
expectation experienced asthe rising fish daintily 
“plop” off the insects around, extends a highly 
exhilarating influence over both mind and body. 
The whole of the faculties are thus concentrated 
in one focus, ever stimulating to still greater ear- 
nestness and efliciency. It is owing to these char- 
acteristics, this scope for science and skill, that 
this sport is and has been the chosen recreation of 
men of the greatest celebrity and the highest attain- 
ments of modern times. Since the time of Walton 
the angler’s skill has advanced wondrously, while 
keenness of perception and wariness have devel- 
oped amongst the denizens of the liquid element 
in a degree quite proportionate. 

The adept at flying for trout, when at work in 
real earnest upon the banks of a well-stocked 
stream, is a striking figure, exemplary of the true 
fisherman. The gracefully erect, though expectant 
attitude, the latter assumed upon the delivery of 
the fly, the slender pliable rod, the long floating 
line and gossamer gut, combine to constitute an 
ideal rodster. 

A thorough command of the rod and lineis as es- 
sential and important as the wielding of the whip 
in the ease of a tandem or four-in-hand drive. The 
most skillful cast Known in Europe wielded the 


| 
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for night-fishing. 


Salmon Fishing. 


Upon salmon fishing as a sport much might be 
written : the salmon fisher is a sportsman of an a!- 
most distinct species from ordinary anglers. The 
superiority of this game fascinates its followers, 
and prompts them to ignore, not only all other and 
inferior branches of the gentle craft, but by no 
means infrequently other field sports and national 
diversions for the pursuit of the salmon when in 
season. The true sportsman, however, pursues 
his peculiar vocation arduously, zealously, and 
spiritedly, and whether it be Nimrod, ramrod, or 
fishrod, for the time being his whole soul is thrown 
into the pursuit. Salmon fishers now wander far-a- 
field for pastures new ; some enthusiastic sports- 
men make the pursuit of the salmon their one ob- 
ject in life, roaming over the vast area of the Eu- 
ropean and American continents, and of late years 
the boundaries of these have been overstepped, 
since the virgin waters of the antipodes have 
proved so fertile. The popularity of salmon fish- 
ing has increased something like a hundred per 
cent. during the last half-century. <A part of the 
brief vacation of the most eminent statesmen and 
professional men and others, forming the brain pow- 
erand intellect of England, is spent annually in the 
Scotch Highlands,the royal emporium for the sports- 
man. Here the roving disciple of the rod wanders 
up to the head of the river, into the heart of the 
mountains, sometimes cheered by the pleasant con- 
verse of afew true men and honest anglers like 
himself, often alone with nature in her fairest or 
wildest loveliness. 





skillfully practised is, beyond all dispute, the most 
successful system for extracting these fish ; we say 
practised skillfully, not because skill is actually 
requisite to success, but merely to point out the 
difference between the ancient and rude-hand 
trolling, and really scientific spinning, with rightly 
adapted tools and tackle. 


The Blue Fish. 


This fish affords more sport with the troll than any 
other. It visits our bays and estuaries periodically, 
and seems to be growing larger and more plenty 
year by year. In 1850 a ten-pound blue fish was a 
greater curiosity than one of twenty-five or thirty 
pounds now. Then shoals of blue fish were rare, 
now they are to be met with all along the Atlantic 
coast. The smaller ones are readily caught in nets 
and seines, but the larger ones, with their strong, 
closely set sharp teeth, can readily liberate them- 
selves, and in trolling, gloves of buckskin or dog- 
skin are necessarily worn, and much care, on the 
part of the amateur, is necessary in extricating a 
hook from the powerful jaws. 


The Mackerel. 


It would be difficult, the late Genio C. Scott 
observed, to find a fish more exquisite in form 
or more important in a commercial point of 
view than the common Mackerel. It is one of 
the most important food fishes of the seas, as well 
as one of the most prolific ; they are fished for 
with the hook, and the more sure means of a 
drift-net twenty feet deep by one hundred and 
fifty feet in length, well corked at the top, but with 
no leads at the bottom, for when mackerel are in a 
biting mood they rise to the surface. 
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FISHING IN MANY WATERS. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


1.—Blue Fishing off Long Island. 2.—Our City Cousin goes a-fishing. 3.—Salmon Catch on the Restigouche, Canada. 
4.—Uncle Ike Hard at Work. 4.—Gloucester, Mass., Mackerel Smacks. 6.—The Art of Arts. 





23.4 
Exercising a Dog. 

= 
Mr. “J. H. L.,” Hartford, Conn., sends us a 
sketch of his method of keeping a dog on the 
premisesand yet giving hima run for exercise. 
To hold the dog and give hima run, stretch 
a line of hemp rope, } or §-inch in diameter, 
from two posts, or other supports, at a hight 
of five or six feet. On the rope place one of 
the common iron pulleys, such as are used 
for clothes-lines. Connect the chain with a 
snap-hook, and have astrong chain and collar. 
Too much importance cannot be attached to 





TIE FOR A DOG. 


the security of the dog. Mr. L. writes: I 
tried, at first, new telegraph wire, and 
stretched it between firmly secured posts, 
forty feet apart. My puppy,as he grew, was 
too strong for the wire. Ithen bought tough 
brass wire of the same diameter, or gauge, 
and the growing dog broke that. I then 
bought my hempen rope, ‘and it held. I 
placed the kennel midway between the posts, 
gave my dog arun of ten feet on each side 
the line, and he had all necessary exercise. 
I covered the line with a coating of tallow 
to preserve it from the weather. 
Se 
Profit in Pig Feeding. 
BY COL, F. D. CURTIS 
> 

A profit on pork is only made under favor- 
able circumstances. Most farmers think 
they always get a profit on the fat pigs sold, 
but they are mistaken. If they bought the 
feed given to the pigs, or accounted for it at 
market prices, the balance would in many 
cases, if not in the majority, be on the side 
of loss. Of course, these exceptions will not 
occur where house slops and the sour milk 
are made the chief food for the greater por- 
tion of the time. When the dairyman charges 
the best of the milk to the cow, then the 
margin of profit on the pig is increased in 
proportion to the value of the milk in making 
growth in the pig. Farmers often gauge 
their profits by regarding whatever they feed 
out of their own raising, as costing nothing. 
I have known them to feed out a crib of corn 
to pigs, and the pigs did not bring any more 
when sold than the corn was worth. The 
milk from the dairy and the house slops were 
also consumed, and a great deal of time. 

A plain observer who knew the facts would 
say: ‘‘ Hogs thus managed will not enrich a 
half acre.” They might do it if they were 
managed right, and in fact enrich several 
acres. To do this there should be a yard for 
pigs to run in, and this should be covered 
with muck, sods, or loose earth, litter, etc., 
so that all of the juices would be absorbed, 
and the excrement thoroughly intermingled 
with the muck or other material so that the 
volatile gases would be absorbed. These 
materials for absorption should be replenished 


i twister with the other hand. 
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from time to time. I never made any money 
out of pigs always shut up in a pen, and do 
not believe other people can. I have realized 
a profit when the pigs ran in a clover or 
orchard grass field, and made a considerable 
portion of their growth on grass or other 
cheap feed. Now, if my neighbor who feeds 
out his ‘‘old corn” ia the pen to his pigs, 
would calculate ahead and have a nice range 
for his hogs, where they could get a good 
share of their living, and then give them a 
part of the corn, he would increase his profits. 
‘“* Well,” he says, ‘they will not grow as fast, 
nor weigh so much.” Iam notsure but they 
will grow as fast. A pig likes a variety of 
food. He will thrive on grass alone when no 
other food is provided. <A pig wintered over 
will get fat on green clover or fresh growing 
orchard grass. A little grain will make pro- 
portionately more growth when a pig runs in 
a field than when it is confined ina pen. 

Suppose a pig will not weigh more than 
half as much when it runs out, and helps it- 
self, as it would if shut up in a pen, and fed 
all of the corn it would eat; it does not cost 
half as much, and the flesh isa hundred times 
better food. I do not wish to eat pigs shut 
up all summer in a foul pen and stuffed with 
corn. It isan unnatural and sickly condition 
for a pig which loves pure air and the food 
incident to a free life. He may not weigh as 
much. It is not a question of weight but of 
health and profit. If two hundred pounds 
cost all it will bring, and one hundred costs 
only half, which is the most profitable ? 


— > 


A Stretcher for Barbed Wire. 


<—> 

In building or repairing barbed wire fence 
I have found all the wire fasteners which I 
have used liable to the serious objection of 
sumetimes slipping. A barbed wire sud- 
denly let loose is dangerous to any one com- 
ing in contact with it. 

I have had an instrument of my own de- 
vising made. It is acombined wire holder 
and staple extractor, and can be attached to 
any wire stretcher. 

An old steel spring, 10°/, inches long, is 
used. From the centre of the rivet to the 
end of the jaw is 2inches. Arm No. 1is1'', 
inch wide at the rivet by 1’’, inch thick. Each 
link is 2°’. inches long inside measure. The 
ring is 1 inch in diameter, the inside measure 


A WIRE PULLER. 


is*/,inch. Hook on arm No. 2, is °/s by '/s- 
in. at the base, and 1 inch long, drawn toa 
point. To extract a staple, let the link slip 
down over the arm, (to be out of the way), 
drive the hook into the staple behind the 
wire, and wrench it out. The projecting 
tooth shown on the front of the jaw pre- 
vents the wire from slipping. To join two 
wires, place the ends across the jaws: hold 
with the hand over one knee, and use the 
J. a9; ae. 
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Barrel Feeding Tub. 


Mr. ‘A. F. T.,” Rockport, sends us a sketch 
of a feeding tub for poultry, made from a 
flour barrel. The hoops are nailed to all the 
staves before cutting the slots, which are 








three inches wide and six inches long. The 
cover projects two inches to shed water. This 
contrivance is cheap and can be easily made. 
————+e—_—__ 
Finely Ground Raw Phosphates or 
* Floats.” 


BY DR. C, W. DABNEY, JR., DIRECTOR NORTH CAROLINA 
EXPERIMENTAL 8TATION, 
— 

The invention of mills, intended to grind 
raw phosphates much finer than was done 
ordinarily by the burr-stone and older mills, 
has directed attention anew to the subject of 
substituting raw phosphates for superphos- 
phate in agriculture. 

The question is, can we save the sulphuric 
acid which is added to the phosphate (about 
800 Ibs., 55 per cent acid to every 1,200 Ibs. of 
phosphate)? This acid is added, not for itself, 
but as a solvent. Possibly it is a disadvan- 
tage to put so much sulphuric acid into our 
manures. But we must do it in order to 
render the phosphoric acid soluble. The 
acid attacks the insoluble three-lime-phos- 
phate, takes two parts of lime out of the 
compound and leaves the one-lime-phosphate 
which is soluble in cold water. 

There are objections to this superphosphate 
besides the cost of the sulphuric acid. It 
dilutes our phosphate very greatly, and re- 
quires that we transport one-third more dead 
weight than we would have to do in the raw 
phosphate. South Carolina raw phosphate, 
for example, contains 25 per cent phosphoric 
acid; a ton 500 lbs. It costs at Charleston, 
ground, say $12.00 per ton. A ton of the 
superphosphate contains about 16 per cent of 
phosphoric acid, or 320 lbs., and costs about 
$16.00. We pay this difference and take the 
diluted article in consideration of the solubil- 
ity of the phosphoric acid, which is the con- 
dition of its being diffused through the soil. 

It has occurred to many persons to try to 
accomplish this by fine grinding. By this 
method we substitute mechanical power for 
the acid and grind it fine with a mill, which 
will leave it undiluted, instead of changing 
it with acid, which sticks in the mass and 
has to go with it. One of the most prom- 
ising machines lately invented for this pur- 
pose is a centrifugal attrition mill, in which 
the crushed rock grinds itself. The mill is 
relieved of its product by a blast of air passed 
through it, hence the name ‘ Floats,” ap- 
plied to the product of this mill. 

Two questions come up with regard to 
these ‘‘floats,” the answers to which the 
writer has attempted to find. 1st. How fine 
actually is this ‘‘ floats,” as compared, on the 
oneside, with the ordinary burr-stone grinding, 
and on the other with the powder produced 
by acid? 2d. What is the relation of degrees 
of fineness to the power of plants to absorb 
their phosphoric acid? The first question 
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“is senna easy toanswer. We have | with ahole for the reception of the buckle | 
instruments with which to measure the fine- | 


ness of powders. 
very difficult. 
many conditions. The best we can do is to 
use the solvent commonly employed by 
chemists to represent this power of the 
plants. This is a solution of citrate of am- 
monia. It is used to represent the plant- 


The second question is | 
It depends upon a great | 


tongue when placed between the tug and the | 
buckle. The strain from the buckle upon 
the tug is equally distributed over the entire 


_ surface against which the plate rests. <A 


root juices, soil-water and other solvents in | 


the soil, and can completely dissolve the very 
fine precipitated phosphates and other ex- 
‘ceedingly finely divided phosphates. 

We give in the table the figures obtained 
for some average representative samples of 
each kind. Tho first two columns show the 
degree of fineness, the last column the degree 
of their solubility in the citrate solution; 1, 


2 and 3 are from identically the same phos- | 


phate rock and the same mill. So are 4 and 
5, the product being generally caught in two 
different chambers, the coarser in the first 
and the finer in the second. No. 6 isa differ- 
ent rock from all the others. They are all, 
however, South Carolina phosphates, as near 
-alike as can be found. 
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harness thus equipped will last many years 
longer than those not so provided. There is 
another part of 
the harness that 
is the cause of 


much - trouble, 
mainly the part 
where the tug 


comes in contact 
with the collar, 





hame soon wear 
©) through the col- 
lar and compress 
the latter so 
much that during heavy pulling the horse’s 
shoulder is often pinched, chafed, and lacer- 
ated. This is worse than carelessness on the 
part of the teamster, as the collar should be 
kept plump at this point, by re-filling when 


2.—WEAR PLATE FOR 
HAMES. 


Fig. 


| needed ; yet, very much of this trouble may 
| be avoided by tacking to the underside of the 


hame a piece of leather, as shown in figure 
2. It will be found not only to save the col- 
lar, but prevent chafing of the shoulder. 


Portable Water Fence. 
ae 
The water fence herewith illustrated is one 
of the best we have ever used, and those who 
live near or on tide-water will find such a 
one very useful. This fence is made usually 





| of pine, the larger pieces, those which lie on 


| pine, 


The mill product is indeed much finer than | 


the best grinding of the stones. 
part of ‘‘3” is an almost impalpable powder. 
But even this is very far short of the fineness 
of a chemically precipitated powder. The 
fine grinding does effect the solubility in 
citrate very distinctly, we see. One-fourth 
of 3” is dissolved, but the difference is not 
great between this and the stone-grinding. 
After all we must remember that this test 
is only an imitation of what goes on in the 
soil, and only gives us a hint as to how it will 
be there. The fine raw phosphate needs to be 
tested in the soil. Soils containing much 
vegetable matter will probably dissolve it. 
Possibly this can be done in compost heaps. 


Wear Plate for Harness Tugs and Collars, 
D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y, 
—s 
In the manufacture of improved harness 
trimmings, devices are employed to prevent, 
as much as possible, the wear and breaking 
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A large | 





the ground and parallel with the ‘‘ run” of 
the fence, are 3 by 4-inch pieces, hemlock or 
and connected by three cross-bars, 
of 3 by 4-inch pieces, mortised in, 3 feet apart. 
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SECTION OF A WATER FENCE, 








Into the middle of these three cross-pieces 
(the upright or posts), are securely mortised 
while two common boards are nailed under- 
neath the long pieces to afford a better rest 


| for the structure when floating on the water, 


of the tugs where the buckle tongue enters | 


them. 
those purchasing new harness. 


This is quite an important point with 
The single 





Fig: 1.—WEAR PLATE FOR TUG. 


contrivance, such as is shown in figure 1, 
consists of a thin iron plate a little narrower 
than the tug, and about two inches in length, 


or resting on the ground. Stout wires are 
stretched along the posts, which are four 
feet high. D. Z. E. 





THERE is a general impression that salt 
may be made useful in destroying weeds, 


| but there is very little positive testimony on 





the subject. 


The tug and its , 
fastenings to the ° 


! 
| 





A Hay Barn. 

—>_- 
The English Hay Barn, of which we 
give an engraving, is @ model of cheapness, 
and may be easily constructed by the intelli- 
gent laborers on any farm. The movable roof, 
descending as the quantity of hay is reduced, 





A HAY BARRACK, OR ENGLISH HAY BARN, 


protects the contents of the barn from storm. 
An estimate of the cost of this barn is as 
follows : 


Roof, 10 yards by 6, and Iron Straps............. 
4 Poles, 30 feet long, 9 by 6 in diameter, and 


$108.50 


pickled in creosote ($5).........0.005- 6 19.85 

eT CN ad was ai ddios sauineinn= cece temameeernnanecue 82.50 
8 Pullies and 16 Screw Pins.. scene 18.90 
57 yards of + B B Short Link Chain aa «k eaeeS 11.65 
Wrought Iron Clips at end of Chain............. 2.35 
Screw Pins to secure ‘‘Crabs”’............cccces 1.25 
$195.00 


—<—>——- 


Docility as a Matter of Training. 





Numbers of farmers who are interested in 
the improvement, at least of their own stock, 
regard bulls as ugly creatures not fit to be kept. 
As those creatures are commonly handled 
the opinion is quite correct, and we might 
go further and recognize the full danger of 
having to do with these animals, which are 
often made unruly by the carelessness or cru- 
elty of those who have them in charge. All 
cattle find it difficult to get at the place just 
back of their horns. They often solicit from 
some other member of the herd a friendly 
office in giving that particular spot a ‘‘ good 
licking.” They approach with head and horns 
depressed, sometimes giving their mate a 
rather vigorous poke under the throat, to 
call attention to the urgency of their wants. 

Cattle that are carded and cleaned as they 
ought to be are comparatively few in num- 
ber. Atthis season of the year bulls carry 
the accumulated hay seed and other dirt of 


| the season’s confinement well matted in their 


| crests and manes. 


The attendant in going 
around such an one is almost sure to begin 
to scratch him in the top of the head. Of 


| course the animal likes that, holds down his 


one will, when the dew is on, sprinkle a | 
little fine salt on the leaves of any plant he | 


wishes to kill, he will be both surprised and 
pleased at the result.” Beginning some 


| years ago with a few quarts annually, he 


now uses some thousands of pounds of salt 
each year in killing weeds, while no injury to 
the land or the crops is perceptible. 


head, tries to express his delight by run- 
ning out his tongue, and by other motions. 
When the man ceases this attention, to go 


A correspondent writes us: “If | about his work, the animal may indicate its 


desire for a continuance by a stroke with its 
horn. Such a blow, given in playfulness, 
should not be resented, even though it be 
more severe than amusing. <A passionate 
man may, by hastily returning the blow with 
one from the pitchfork, create a serious out- 
break, in which the animal is severely beaten. 


| A few lessons of this sort are apt to arouse 
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236 
the evil disposition of the animal until he 
becomes thoroughly reckless. 

Sometimes the attendant assumes that the 
creature is entitled to no kindness, and pur- 
sues a career of rough and boisterous treat- 
ment, shouting at him and pounding him or 
kicking him every time he comes within 
reach. On some occasion this treatment is 
resented, an act that consigns the poor ani- 
mal to a life of torture and violence of which 
the scars on his hide and his broken tail or 


- driven by rein with a proper snaffle. 
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Be- 
gin with this animal as a calf, and pa- 
tience and ingenuity will find a way to use 
him profitably. Nothing can be done with- 
out judgment and watchfulness. D. D. B. 
Mutton Sheep. 


J. W. DABROW, CHATHAM, N. ¥ 
te 


In view of the fact that mutton is being 


‘ consumed in larger quantities every year, it 


is important to know 
which are the best breeds 
for producing it. The vari- 
ous classes of Downs are 
preferable, as they are 
hardy, prolific, and early 
in maturing. The South 














taken precedence over all 




















other breeds. 























shire, Shropshire and Ox- 



































ford Downs are also ex- 


meat being tender, juicy, 
well-flavored, and not over- 
fat. Cotswolds and Lin- 
colns are larger, coarser 
animals, and not maturing 


























early, do not rank high as 









































mutton breeds. When it 











Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF PIGGERY. 


ribs are the dumb witnesses. A rational dis- 


cipline is the only wise and safe course to | 


pursue. A habit of obedience can be estab- 
lished with these animals as readily as with 
the steers. 


human treatment for the beast. 

He must have patience,resolution, judgment 
and that real kindness in the treatment of this 
and all other animals, which requires noth- 


ing unreasonable, and which never allows a | 
With a good ring, and | 


willful disobedience. 


In this habit is the best safe- | 
guard of the man and also the guarantee of | 


a stout staff, the man is master, but he will | 


never inflict unnecessary punishment. 
Do not take it for granted that this animal 
is a tax upon the resources of the farm. 


He | 


is desirable to have good 
mutton and wool qualities 
combined in one breed, a 
cross between 
ram and Cotswold or Lincoln ewes will pro- 
duce a valuable fleece and fine meat, and if 
on ewes of this cross a South Down ram is 
used, an excellent class of lambs will result. 
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Fig. 3.—THE LOFT. 


The Cotswold-Merino cross-breeds and their 
progeny mature early, attaining a weight of 


is as well able to earn his own living as an | about 140 pounds, alive, at the age of 14 

















months. We should not, how- | 


ever, expect a wool-producing 


breed to rank very high as a | 
mutton-producer; the one qual- 


ity being necessarily sacrificed, 
in a greater or less degree, to 
the other. But whatever the 


breed, itis of prime importance | 


to select a good size for breed- 
ing purposes ; an inferior one 
will entail evils upon his pro- 
geny for generations. As a 
fattening ration for mutton 
sheep a mixture of equal parts 
of oats, corn meal and linseed 
meal, in addition to well-cured 
clover hay, will give satisfac- 
tory results. Begin with a gill 
of the grain per head daily, 














Fig. 2.—stDE ELEVATION OF PIGGERY. 


cx ora horse. Where there is horse-power 
labor he can do it. He can be worked when 
young, single in harness for a cart, cultivator, 
or stone-boat, and do most efficient service, 





and increase the 


fed all they will eat. Besides 


the hay and grain, roots or good ensilage may 


be fed to keep the bowels in good condition. 
Digestion and assimilation must be perfect to 
insure healthy growth or rapid fattening. 


Down has for many years 


The Hamp- | 


cellent mutton sheep, their | 


a Merino | 


quantity | 
gradually until toward the last | 
of the feed, the sheep may be | 


[| May, 


Plan of a Piggery. 
CLASS V.—FIRST PRIZE—BY ‘‘ BROAD AXE,"’ (E. N. PRATT), 
JACKSON CO., MICH. 
> 

The main building is 16 by 36 feet, with 16 
feet posts. The extension for pens is 14 by 
36 feet, and 8 feet high on the back side. The 
sills and joist of the pen part are of white 
oak or other durable timber. Other timber 
may be pine, spruce, or hemlock. The siding 
is 1 by 12-inch stock boards battened ; cor- 
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Fig. 4.—THE MAIN FLOOR. 


nice about 18 inches projection; roof covered 
with good quality cull-boards and best 18: 
inch cedar or pine shingles. There is a ven- 
tilating cupola as shown on elevations figs. 1 
and 2. Sliding doors connect each pen with 
the yards in rear; they are also in partitions. 
between pens and on the left side, as shown 
in fig. 2, and also in the main floor, fig. 4. 
The main floor is designed to be used for 


| scalding and dressing, and should be matched 
and put together with thick paint to make it 


water-tight. It may be ‘‘ deafened” to ex- 
clude frost from cellar, by putting about two- 
inches of coarse mortar on rough boards be- 
tween the joists. The cellar-way should be 
ceiled inside and filled in with the same ma- 
terial. The feeding-troughs should be of 
hard-wood and constructed as shown in de- 
tail, in figures 5, 6, and 7. The doors, when 
hanging perpendicular, shut the hogs from 
the trough, and when swung back and fast- 
ened by a button to the front of the trough, 
they allow the hogs tofeed. The cellar, fig. 8, 
cistern and foundation walls are of field 

















Fig. 5.—FRONT OF TROUGH. 
stone laid in mortar; the cellar bottom is 
‘‘erouted” and provided with a drain if 
necessary. Plaster the cistern with cement 
mortar, and the ceiling of the cellar with the 
same material. The opening to the cistern 
on the outside is closed with a door. The 


val 
| 


in Ps ? 














Fig. 6.—TROUGH OPEN. Fig. 7.—TROUGH CLOSED. 


_ furnace and kettle may be cast-iron, port- 
| able, or the kettle may be set in brick. A 


sheet-iron funnel, well painted, should be set 
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in the loft (fig. 3,) floor connected by a pipe 
to the chimney to carry off steam, etc., from 
the kettle. The outside of the piggery is 
painted with two coats to suit the owner. 
The building may be put up for considerably 
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Fig. 8.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


less money by omitting the cellar and cis- 
tern, and finishing in a cheaper manner. 


Estimates for Piggery. 

3 Sills, § by 8, 36 feet long. 3 Plates, 6 by 6, 36 feet long. 
2 Sills, 8 by 8; 30 feet long. 1:0 Joist, 3 by 8, 12 feet long. 
2 Sills, 8 by 8, 16 feet long. 56 Rafters, 2 by 4, 12 ft. long. 
2 Sills, 8 by 8, 14 feet long. 4 Rafters, 2 by 6. 12 ft long. 
8 Posts, ety 8, 16 feet long. 206 Rafters, 2 by 6, 18 ft. long. 
2 Posts, 6 by 6, 10 feet long. 80 Pieces, 4 by 4, 14 feet long. 
4 Posts, 6 by 6. 8 feet long. 50 Pieces, 4 by 4, 12 feet long. 
4 Beams, 6 by 8, 16 feet long. 20 Pieces, 4 by 4, 16 feet long. 
4 Beams, 6 by 6, 14 feet lon 









Amounting to 6,650 feet, at B17 Wier paiccdciavessece es $113.05 
1,700 feet Roofing, at $12 ER cob caves anise elacewes occas aun 
11/500 Shingles, Oe a Sree rere 
8,500 ft. Stock Boards, | by 12, dressed, 16 ft, $18 per M oo 
1,800 feet Battens, 16 feet, $3 per M.... —— ...ceeeeeeees 
1,200 feet, 2 by 12 P lank, 14 fect, $17 er M........:« re 
1,100 feet, 2 by 10D & M Flooring. * feet, $22 ~il 
2,000 feet, 1 by 6 D & M Flooring, $20 per M.. ; 

5 Windows, 8 lights, 12 by 14 glass, $2.25 each. « ok 

5 Windows, 4 lights, 12 by 14 glass, $1.3 each....... 6.25 

2 Cellar Windows, 2 lights, 12 by 12, double glazed. 1.50 
‘Carpenter Work, $125; “Nails and Trimmings, asicsces 155.00 
Eave Troughs Ra oe ero ee ncaa neon 15.00 
TEROAVOLING GNA BONS WEEK. 6c503ccccs csccsaercoseense 75.00 | 
Farnace, Kettle, and Chimney. ......0..-s00. sccscccccces 35.00 
Painting Outside SRE SR REE irr eent ny einer ey eerie 35.00 | 

Ws cevicaiencesdescceeess,* subas.scssocssedenecepen $683.00 
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The Origin of Bladder Plums. | 


BY CHAS, H. PECK. 


eu 

In reference to the abnormal fruit of plum 
trees, noticed as ‘Bladder Plums,” in the | 
‘October and January [1882] numbers of the | 
American Agriculturist, it may be stated | 
that mycologists attribute the cause of this | 
peculiar development to the attacks of a mi- 
nute parasitic fungus. If a small fragment 
of the tissue is taken from the surface of a 
bladder plum, and examined by the aid of a 
compound microscope having a magnifying 
power of three or four hundred diameters, 
numerous small membranous, somewhat cy- 
lindrical-shaped sacks will be seen imbedded 
in the plum tissues, or slightly projecting 
from their surface. Each sack, when fully 
developed, contains eight minute colorless | 
spores, the seeds of the fungus. By these, it 
is propagated and transmitted from tree to 
tree. But before these spore-sacks and spores 
are produced, the fungus has a vegetating 
or growing period, during which its mycelial 
threads have been permeating the cells and 
tissues of the young plum, and thereby 
causing its abnormal development. 

The life-history of the fungus has not yet 
been fully traced, and it isnot known exactly 
when the fungus attacks the fruit, nor where 
or how the spores pass the winter. It is 
quite probable, however, that warm wet 
weather, at or soon after the flowering time 
of the plum trees, is most favorable to the 
development of the fungus, and the conse- 
quent destruction of the plums. The most 
abundant crop of bladder plums ever ob- 
served by the writer was noticed during a | 
very wet time in June. Many wild plum 
trees (Prunus Americana) had much of their | 
fruit affected in this way, and one tree which | 
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was growing ina door-y ard did not have a the past y year in England, they y averaged $180 


single sound plum on it, though well loaded | 
with bladder plums. 

The fruit of the sand cherry (Prunus pu- 
mila), is also sometimes attacked by this fun- 
gus, and thereby subjected to a similar meta- 
morphosis. It becomes enlarged, soft, and 
bladdery, but more elongated and pointed 
than that of the wild plum. Its color is also 
sometimes varied by red or rosy hues. Oc- 
casionally its leaves are attacked, in which 
case they become curled, distorted, and dis- 
colored, very much like the leaves of a peach 
tree when affected by the ‘‘curl.” In Europe, 
this fungus attacks the fruit of Prunus do- 
mestica, Prunus spinosa, and Prunus Padus. 


The name by which the fungus is known to | 


mycologists is Hxoascus Pruni. This plum- 
fruit fungus is a near relative to the peach- 
curl fungus (Ascomyces deformans), which is 
also placed by some authors in the genus Ex- 
oascus. Doubtless their life-histories are 
very similar, and any facts ascertained con- 
cerning the habits of one will be likely to aid 
us in our knowledge of the other. 


eee 


Old Fruit Cans for Layering Straw- 

berries. 

is 
Old fruit cans, of which most any farmer 
can get as many as he wants, can be made 
into very useful pots for layering straw- 
berries. Cut the can in 
two in the middle. This 
can be done with an old 
hatchet. Then cut the 
sides down as seen in the 
engraving. When open- 
ed as shown, the ball of 
earth can be removed without any trouble. 
These, if not quite as good as the earthen pots, 
answer the purpose very well for farmers 

who only want a hundred or two plants. 











Devon Cows for Butter. 
ee 


We have been looking over reports of what 
Devon cows have just been doing in the but- 
ter line among us, and find that nineteen of 
the cows have been producing from 15 to 20 
Ibs. 5 oz. each of best quality of butter per 
week. Considering their medium size and 
economy of keep, these are great yields ; but 
in years gone by, there are records of still 
larger yields, nearly equalling those of the 
most famous Jerseys of the present day. The 
Devons, however, not only excel in the dairy, 
but in several other respects. They are very 
superior as working oxen, have a quicker 
step and greater endurance than any other 
iueids and are the most powerful of all for 
their size. When fattened, they turn out a 
choice quality of beef. Thus we see that they 
are a most excellent general purpose breed— 
good in the dairy, for work, and for the 
shambles. The only other cattle that can be 


| 





compared to them in uniting somany superior | 


qualities are the Red Polled Nerfolk and Suf- 
folk, which, in fact, are hornless Devons. 
The Devons have been much neglected by 
the public for twenty years or so past, both 
in England and in America; but attention is 
now awakening to their great merits, and we 
have no doubt they will soon come into as 
high favor again as formerly ; for, aside from 
their Polled congeners, no cattle are so profit- 


each. One cow of these sold for $625, and a 
bull for $875, while a calf brought 50 guineas 
($250). These are about 25 per cent. higher 
prices than the average of any herd of either 
Guernsey, Jersey, or Ayrshire cattle sold for 
in England in the year 1882. We can learn 
from this the appreciation of Devons in their 
own native land. ; 
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Asparagus Buncher. 
> 


There are quite a number of different de- 
vices for bunching asparagus, grape cuttings, 
etc. The one herewith illustrated is very 





A HOME-MADE ASPARAGUS BUNCHER. 


simple and cheap, and can be made at home 
by almost anyone. A neat pine board, about 
three feet long, six inches wide and an inch 
in thickness is selected ; in this, holes, four 
inches apart, in groups of four, are bored 
large enough to admit a heavy wire six or 
eight inches long. Three groups of wires 
can be arranged on one board. We have, in 
the fall of the year, bunched grape cuttings, 
(100 cuttings in each bunch), quickly and 
easily, with a device of this kind. Lay the 
stalks on the ‘‘buncher,” across the board, 
so that the three ‘“‘groups” can be used at 
once when necessary. DB. 2. Es. 


Swinging Roosts, for Poultry. 


Those who do not have the roosting bench- 
es, now so generally used by poultry breeders, 
and are opposed to the old style of roosting 
poles or strips, nailed to the building, will 
find the style of roost herewith illustrated 
very convenient, and especially so where 
minks, foxes, and weasels abound. The roost 
can be made of any length or size to suit the 
building or the number of fowls. Two hooks, 
are driven into or screwed fast to the side of 
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A SWINGING ROOST, 


the building, to hold the rings or staples af- 
fixed in the ends of the pieces to which the 
roosting poles are nailed. Strong cord is 
firmly attached at one end, by which to 
raise or lower the roosts. The hook at the 
end of the rope or wire, which runs from the 
ceiling, is to hold the roosts, either when not 
in use, or to put the fowls, at night, above 
the reach of enemies. The length of the 
rope or wire is regulated by the wants of the 


ably bred and raised on light pastures, and | poultryman, or a small pulley can be affixed 


hilly, rocky districts. 
At a public sale of eighty-six lots of Devons 


| 


in the ceiling and the rope so arranged as to 
raise or lower the roosts. D. Z. E. 
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The Peasantry (Small Farmers) of Au- | that of Auvergne, are kept in ignorance and 


vergne, France. 
> 


Our small farmers should know how supe- 
rior their condition is to that of the French 
farmers of similar holdings, even when ours 
have just begun ojerations, and have no 
better lodging for themselves and animals, 
than log houses and sheds. The French 
peasantry are so ignorant and prejudiced, 
they cannot be induced to adopt improved 
implements in the cultivation of their land. 
In the harvesting 
and threshing of the 
crops, they continue 
to keep in use heavy, 
bungling, imperfect 
implements, like 
those only known 
hundreds of years 
ago. The men con- 
fine themselves to 
the light work of the 
farm, leaving the 
heavy to the women 
and the cows. Ex- 
cept when the 
men resort to the 
spade, these latter 
do all the plowing, 
cart work, drawing 
manure, etc., while 
the women generally 
plant, cultivate and 
harvest most of the 
crops. In this re- 
spect they are treat- 
ed very much as the 
wives of our Indians 
in their savage state. 

The habitations of 
these people are 
shared with their 
cows. They are com- 
fortless in the ex- 
treme, being more or 
less open in the sides 
and roof to the 
weather, and have 
only a pane or two 
of glass for a win- 
dow. They have no 
other fuel growing 
upon their land than 
shoots trimmed from 
their grape vines in 
winter. This gives 
them hardly enough 
to do their little 
cooking, and being 
too poor to buy other 
fuel,they often suffer 
so much from cold in winter as to be compell- 
ed to go into the stables and herd with the cows 
for warmth. Some cottages are without shelf 
or cupboard, the floors strewed with onions, 
dirty clothes, sticks, and rubbish, making up 
a general nastiness of every kind. Fleas in- 
numerable abound here, and the whole place 
is dirtier than out-doors, for there the soil is 
comparatively free of foul stuff and smells. 

The children are very frequently brought up 
in ignorance, and follow their parents, mak- 
ing no improvement in their condition. If 
they fall ill no doctor is sent for, and they 
die or get well as it may happen. We do 
not see how France can expect to become a 
stable and enlightened Republic, when the 
small farmers of a large Department like 


all uncleanness. Their food is chiefly a soup 
made of onions, cabbage, radishes, and lard, 
with rye bread. i, BR. ih. 
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Planting the Pear Orchard. 
BY A PRACTICAL GROWER. 
—_ 

Many trees that fail to grow have been 
planted by careless or inefficient persons, and 
to this cause can be attributed the death of 
most of the trees which fail after they are 
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parts of the ground, have the trees hauled,. 
and also provide a tub or half barrel, filled with 
thick mud. Just before planting, immerse 
the roots of each tree in this mud, which will 
materially assist in insuring the growth of 
the trees, causing the surrounding earth to 
adhere to the roots. By adopting this means 
we have lost less than one per cent. of the 
large numbers of pear trees we have planted. 
When the trees have been thus prepared, 
have a boy carry the trees along the rows, 
dropping them only as fast as they can be 

planted, at the in- 





Engraved after Miilet for the American Agriculturist. 


set out in the orchard. The first step is to 
have the land laid off with a two-horse plow 
into good sized furrows (returning in the 
same furrow to clean it out and widen it), 
twenty feet apart, for standards, and fifteen 
feet for dwarfs. When this has been done, 
with a light one-horse plow, draw shallow 
cross-furrows the same distances apart. As 
soon as the marks are made, commence the 
planting. Before the trees are taken to the 
field, have all bruised and broken roots and 
limbs carefully pruned with a sharp knife. 
Put the trees into a cart, wagon, or barrow, 
and cover them up with bagging. as the high 
winds dry out the roots even more than does 
the sunshine. In the middle of the field. 
where it will be equaily convenient to all 


AUVERGNE PEASANTS GOING TO WORK. 


tersection of the fur- 
rows. Two men 
follow, and, while 
one holds the tree in 
its proper place and 
position, spreading 
the roots well, the 
other throws a cou- 
ple of shovelfuls of 
fine earth on the 
roots, packs it down 
well with his feet, 
puts on some more 
earth and packs as 
before. Another man 
follows and banks up 
around the trees, or 
else when a row is 
set out, a one-horse 
plow throws’ two 
furrows, one from 
each side, up to the 
trees, making a ridge. 
Packing the soil well 
around the trees, 
while planting them, 
is a very important 
item, and must not 
be neglected on any 
consideration, while 
care should also be 
taken to keep the 
trees straight in their 
respective rows, to 
give the orchard a 
neat, trim appear- 
ance, as well as to 
facilitate thorough 
and close cultivation 
with horses without 
endangering the 
trees in any way, 
from plow or whif- 
fle-tree. The desire 
to have large trees 
has induced many 
inexperienced plant- 
ers to set the trees. 
with their full heads 
on. The heavy tops give the high windsa 
chance to unsettle the young trees before the 
roots have taken enough hold of the ground 
to insure their growth or stability. The trees 
should all be headed back severely and ju- 
diciously before being set out, and new 
heads formed from the growth made in the 
orchard and not in the nursery rows. We 
would also caution those who put out market 
plantations of pears not to plant standards 
and dwarfs alternately in the rows, as the 
different habits of growth of the two will 
materially interfere with cheap and _ thor- 
ough cultivation. It was tried in my first 
orchard, but in subsequent plantations we: 
gave each class of pears a separate field, 
and they are much more satisfactory. 
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Taste of Turnips in Milk. 


There are several remedies to prevent the 
taste of turnips in milk, but we believe no one 
of them can be strictly relied upon as effec- 
tual; we will, however, give them in order : 





| from the stock. This will cause the inner bark 


1. The objectionable taste comes from the | 


crown of the turnip. If this is cut off and 
thrown away entire, the remainder will not 
affect the milk. 2. Dissolve a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda in a teacupful of warm 
water, and add this to six gallons of milk 
when first set in the pans. For a single gal- 
lon, of course one-sixth of the above would 
be sufficient, and for two or three gallons 
in due proportion. The turnips ought to be 
given to the cow immediately after milking. 
3. Pulp or crush the turnips so fine as to 
make them quickly and easily digested after 
eating, and when fed mix with cut hay or 
straw. 4. Scald the milk as soon as drawn 
from the cows. The best way to do this is 
to insert the milk can into a large pan or 
kettle about three quarters full of boiling 
water, and stir the milk until it reaches 80 to 
90 degrees of heat, and then set it away to 
gradually cool off. The cream then rises 
thick, comes off in a lump, and is churned 
quickly. All the above remedies are so simple 
as to be easily tried, and if they do no good, 
cannot effect harm. 
periment with them. 


—_=——_— 


Trimming Hedges. 


Mr. L. Purdy, Holmes Co., Ohio, writes us: | 


Having some hedge that had grown for sev- 
erl years without trimming, I hit upon the 
following plan for making a good hedge of it: 

At the end of the row leave two plants 
standing upright; cut them off about four 
feet high and trim away all the limbs. Trim 
up the plants along the row for several feet, 
so that there will be no limbs to interfere, 
and cut off the tops as high as you can 
reach with a hatchet. Take hold of the 
plant and bend it down in the direction it is 
to lie, and with one or two blows with the 
hatchet near the root the plant can easily be 





TRIMMING HEDGES. 


kept in place. After one year’s growth, 
a hedge treated in this way will turn any 
kind of stock. The engraving shows the 
manner of doing the work. 


= 


THERE are some strange notions current 
about grafting. One of our correspondents 


Thus, it is safe to ex- | 


} 


of the cion to cross that of the stock, and it 
must come in contact with it. 


_——_-~»>@e— 


Another Enemy of the Grape Vine. 


Insects, numerous as they are, are not the 
only enemies with which 
the grape-grower has to 
contend. The dreaded mil- 
dew 1s a microscopic para- 
sitic plant, and now we 


parasitic, but by no means 
microscopic. S. F. Black- 
man, Ocean Co., N. J., in 
pruning his vines 
acrossa “singular growth,” 
which he sent us and from 
which the accompanying 
engraving, of actual size, 
has been made. The affair 
is properly described as a 


the vine, but upon it. It 
is a cluster of seed pods of 
a species of Dodder—Cus- 
euta, of which there are 
one or more species found 
all over the country. The 
Dodders germinate from seeds in the ground, 
throwing up long slender, leafless stems which 
twine around and climb up the stems of other 
plants. There soon appears upon the stem of 
the Dodder, little disks or ‘‘ suckers ” which 
penetrate the stem of the other plant and 
through which it robs its host of its juices. 





A DODDER ON A 
GRAPE VINE. 


| Having established itself, the Dodder, finding 


it easier to steal its food than to prepare it, 


' has no farther need of a root, and soon severs 


all communication with the soil. It bears 


' minute whitish flowers in clusters, which are 
succeeded by small pods, each usually with | 





| mon. 


four seeds. 
small, are interesting in their structure, 
which places the plant in close relationship 
with the large and showy morning-glories, 
both belonging to the same family. Some of 
the dodders are common in damp places, and 
im summer their orange-colored stems, like 
masses of tangled yarn, are quite conspicuous. 
The origin of the botanical name, Cuscuta is 
not known, but Dodder is the plural of dodd, 
the word in the Frisian language for 
‘“*bunch.” From the manner in which the 
plant subsists it is most injurious to those 
plants upon which it grows. The Flax 
Dodder and the Clover Dodder of Europe 
are often destructive to the important crops 
they infest. The first named has been intro- 
duced into this country, but is not at all com- 
There is a Dodder which infests the 
‘¢ Alfalfa” or Lucerne, the important forage 
crop of California and other far Western 


| States, and which was first determined and 


figured in the American Agriculturist, in 


| Dec., 1874, as Cuscuta racemosa var. Chi- 


has been told by ‘‘an expert” that it is neces- | 


sary for the outside bark of the cion and 
stock to come in cuntact to insure success. 
The outside bark is practically only a cover- 
ing ; the active growing portion is the inner 
bark. ‘H. H.” has been told that in cleft- 
grafting the cion must not be perpendicular, 
but ‘‘ quartering,” and asks if this is proper. 
Sometimes, where it is not easy to bring the 
inside bark of both graft and stock into con- 
tact, the cion is set leaning slightly away 


liana. The three species already referred to 
form loose flower and fruit clusters, which 


_ present a very different appearance from the 


| one now figured, in which the pods are 


closely crowded in a dense mass, that is 
sometimes two inches in diameter. It is a 
native species (C. compacta) and the only 


| one of about a dozen belonging to the At- 


| 


lantic States that attack cultivated plants. 
We have known it to injure young apple 
stocks in a nursery, but its occurrence on the 
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vine is quite new, and though not likely to 
prove serious, should be known to vine- 
growers that they may destroy it wherever 
it occurs. By rubbing off the flower-clus- 
ters, before the seeds are formed, it may be 


_ kept in subjection without much difficulty. 


‘-orowth,” but it is not of | 


—— ete 
Milfoil or Yarrow. 
i 
A correspondent who finds * Thousand- 


leaved grass or Yarrow” recommended in an 
English work as useful in a mixture of 


ineenof santines elant; seo | grasses for a sheep pasture, asks what kind 
c c 9 Gb | 


of a plant it is and our opinion as to its value. 
His first question may be in good part an- 
swered by an engraving of a small stem, the 


sae plant often reaching a foot or more in 
came | 


hight. The finely divided dark-green 
leaves are of great beauty, and it gets one of 
its common names, ‘* Milfoil,” from the 
French (and Latin) words for ‘‘ thousand” 
and ‘‘leaf.” The structure of its small 
flower-heads, given of real size, shows that 
it belongs to the great composite family, 
and is very far from being a ‘‘ grass, ” though 
some English writers speak of it as such, as 
they do of other forage plants. The rays, or 
outer parts of the small head are usually 
white, with the small disk, or gentral portion, 
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The flowers and fruit, though | 
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THE MILFOIL OR YARROW. 
yellow. The botanical name is Achillea 
Millefolium, the genius being dedicated 


to Achilles, who is said tohave made use of 
the plant medicinally. The meaning of the 


| specific name has been already alluded to. 
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The name Yarrow is said to be of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. It is one of the most widely- 
distributed plants ; a native of the old world, 
it is found all over Europe and Asia, and 
there as well as in this country, where it is 
introduced, it is found from the Arctic circle 
southward. It is found in meadows and pas- 
tures, usually in good soil. The plant is 
aromatic and very bitter ; in Sweden it was 
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formerly used in beer, and in various coun- | 


tries it has a popular reputation as a tonic 
medicine and as an application to stop bleed- 
ing. In England the seeds of Yarrow are 


still added by some seedmen to the mixture | 


to be sown in making a sheep pasture. 
Sheep are exceedingly fond of it, and while 


analysis shows the plant to be quite nutri- | 


tious, it is supposed that they resort to it for 
its tonic properties. At all events, those 
who are regarded as good authorities on 


sheep management, claim that sheep are 


less liable to disease when they have access 
to this and other aromatic, bitter herbs, and 
assert that they fatten better. Though re- 
garded as a weed, Yarrow is not a very 
aggressive one, and may be sown in places 
where sheep can have access to it without 
fear of introducing a troublesome pest. 
Plants are occasionally found, with bright 
rose-colored rays, and this variety is a useful 
garden plant, it being cultivated under the 
name of Achillea rosea. In an emergency, 
the writer has found the white flowers of th > 
common plant useful in floral decoration 
where great delicacy was not necessary. 
2oe 


Right and Wrong in Transplanting. 


Wherever all danger of frosts is past, 
there will be a general setting out of plants 
that have been raised under glass to be trans- 
planted to the open ground. There is a great 
difference between the methods of the novice 
and the trained gardener in performing this 
simple operation, and usually a marked dif- 
ference in the success that follows. One un- 
used to the work will dig a large hole in 
which to place the plant, moving ten times 
as much soil as needed, get the plant in too 
deep or not deep enough, and somehow man- 
age to bend or double up the roots that ought 
to be straight. While the inexperienced will | 





Fig. 1.—PROPER USE OF THE DIBBLE. 


be a long while in setting one plant poorly, 
the practised hand will have set twenty, and 
done each one ina twenty times more work- 
manlike manner. The gardener had a dib- 
ble, and knew how to use it; the novice had 


| 


no dibble, and it is probably well for the 
plants that he had not, for a dibble in un- 
skilled hands is as dangerous as a toy pistol 
in the hands of a careless boy. For trans- 
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Fig. 2.—IMPROPER USE OF THE DIBBLE. 


planting the great majority of plants in the 
vegetable garden, dibbling is preferable to 
any other method—provided it is properiy 
done. There is a right way and a wrong 
way in so simple an operation as making and 
closing a hole in the ground, for that is es- 
sentially what dibbling is. The best way to 
learn the proper use of the dibble is to watch 
a skilled workman, but it can be learned 
from books, though we never saw it 
well taught before Dr. A. Oemler, of 
Georgia, sct forth ‘the art and mystery” 
in his ** Truck-Farming at the South.” 
Most of the books begin and end by 
describing the dibble, and that of just 
such an instrument as one never sees in 
the garden. The dibble is usually rep- 
resented as made from the upper por- 
tion of a spade or shovel-handle, with 
the big head and place for the hand re- 
maining upon a foot or so of the straight 
part of the handle. A more clumsy 
affair could not be devised, and it is 
quite unlike the real thing. The garden- 
er needing a dibble finds a branch of 
some hard-wooded tree with the propei 
natural crook, shapes his dibble, and 
gets the blacksmith to put on a point, 
When finished, it will be like b, in fig. 
1, and fit the hand exactly. Such dib- 
bles are madé new, and are sold at the 
stores, but are not quite equal to those 
that grow. The first motion in using 
a dibble is to thrust it perpendicularly 
into the soil, rotate it to enlarge the 
hole, and withdraw it. This makes the 
place for the roots, and being done with 
the right hand, the left hand picks up 
the plant. previously dropped in the 
right place, and holds it with its root 
in the hole and at the proper hight, as 
in fig. 1. While the left hand was doing 
this, the right hand plunged the dibble 
into the soil again, this time ina slanting 
direction, starting two or three inches from 
the former hole. and so aiming as to bring 
its point a little below the end of the root. 
This is the state of affairs shown in fig. 1. 
It will be seen that. by using the point of 
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the dibble as a fulcrum, and carrying the 
hand, which will be at 6, over towards c, the 
intervening earth will be pressed firmly 
against the roots of the plant. When the 
dibble is withdrawn this time, a slight knock 
with its point will sufficiently fill the hole 
with loose earth. It requires care to press 
the earth against the root properly. If the 
dibble, instead of being thrust in the second 
time at the proper angle, is perpendicular, or 
if it be thrust in properly, and partly with- 
drawn before the hundle is moved over from 
b to ec, the result will be as in fig. 2. The 
earth will be pressed against the stem of the 
| plant, while the root will be suspended ina 
| hollow, where it will soon dry and perish. 


—_——_ — 

The Hybrid Clematis, 

aS as 

Nothing in the history of horticulture is 
more striking than the improvements that 
have been made in the genus Clematis dur- 
ing the last twenty years. We leave out 
of consideration at present the fine, erect, 
herbaceous species, and only refer to the 
climbers, known under the general term of 
| Hybrid Clematis. The production of these 
| plants was made possible by M. Von Siebold, 
who brought from Japan, Clematis patens and 
other large flowered forms. Others have since 
been introduced from Japan and China, With 
these materials, English and French florists 
have produced a series of hybrids, which, for 
size, beauty of form and richness of coloring 
can only be described as wonderful. During 
the last twenty years there has been an al- 
most annual succession of these new varieties, 
| until they are now so numerous that an ade- 


| 


SOME LEADING KINDS OF CLEMATIS. 


quate descriptive catalogue fills a good-sized 
volume. The methods of propagation have 
been so far improved, that what were not long 
ago costly varieties, are now within the reach 
of persons of moderate means. Considering 
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the great beauty of these flowers, they seem 
to be slow in acquiring popularity in this 
country. If one has room for but a single 
climber, he can select nothing more satisfac- 
tory than a clematis. If he wishes to take up 
floral hobby, and make a collection of 
choice varieties, he can find no class of plants 
that possesses greater interest than these. The 
varieties are hardy. They climb from four to 
twelve or more feet. Some bloom in early 
spring, some in summer, and others continu- 
ously. In size, the flowers range from 2 to 
10 inches in diameter. They are single and 
double, and vary greatly in shape of parts. 
The colors are from white, through delicate 
tints of blue, lavender, and wine colors, up to 
the most gorgeous of purples, with a great 
variety of shadings and blendings. The en- 
graving on page 240 only shows the compara- 
tive size of some of the leading kinds and 
their different forms. The vines, if given a 
low support of some kind, will soon cover it 
with a sheet of flowers, or they may be laid 
flat upon the ground and pegged down to 
form the most effective of bedding plants. 
We have not seen them tried in window or 
balcony gardening, but have no doubt that 
they will be found among the most sat- 
isfactory climbing plants for this use. 


— oa 


Protection against Late Frosts. 


= 

The fruit-grower can never feel certain of 
a crop until the time in which there is danger 
of late frosts has passed; and the general gar- 
dener has reference to the same period in set- 
ting his tender plants in the open ground. 
A frost at the blossoming time is quite sure to 
dlecide the fate of the peach crop, if excessive 
cold prior to that period has not injured the 
buds. <A frost after the grape-vines have 
started is most disastrous, and in localities in 
Europe, where whole communities depend 
upon the vine, the air is filled with smoke, to 





Fig. 1.—PROTECTION FOR VINE. 


prevent an apprehended frost. It is well 
known that frosts do not occur on cloudy 
nights. A slight cloud will prevent the cool- 
ing of the surface of the earth, and smoke 
has the same protecting effect. Those who 
have peach orchards will do well to take a 
hint from this European custom, and when 
frost is apprehended, raise a cloud of smoke. 
The time of greatest danger is one or two 
hours before sun-rise. Wet straw thrown 
upon a fire makes the most effective smoke. 
In some parts of France, where the grape- 
vines are trained, ‘‘au gobelet,” that is, toa 
single stump with a few short branches, they 
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are usually protected from frosts by straw 
mats. <A grape-grower in Algiers, where late 
frosts are common, has devised a method of 
shielding his vines, which we give, not as 
something to be copied, but for the sugges- 
tions it offers in protecting plants generally. 

In the autumn pruning, instead of cutting 
back the canes all alike, two of the outer ones 
are left about 18 inches higher than the others. 
All the buds on 
that part of these 
canes which -pro- 
jects above the 
cthers are remov- 
ed. These canes 
are to support a 
screen of tarred 
roofing paper, 
which has a slot 
cut in each end to 
agimit thecane,and 
is provided with 
strings by which 
to tie it. The arrangement is shown in fig. 1 
When the screen is removed, the supporting 
canes are cut off at the hight of the others. 

A screen of this kind protects by reflecting 
back the heat given off by the earth and the 
plant, thus preventing injurious cooling. A 
single sheet of thin paper will answer this 
purpose as well as a thick straw mat. Ona 
small scale, tomato and other tender plants 
may be saved by the method shown in fig. 2. 
A stake is set in the ground near the plant, 
and a piece of paper, newspaper will answer, 
is laid over and tied at the middle, just be- 
low the top of the stake. This will allow the 
paper to spread parasol-fashion, and answer 
as a complete omen from severe frosts. 





—‘* UMBRELLA ”’ FOR 
PLANT. 


Fig. 2. 


Arabian Millet Grass,” 


A Utah journal ene long paper setting 
forth the virtues of the Arabian Millet Grass. 
The style of the article reminds us of that cele- 
brated Bessarabian corn document, though in 
the present case it appears to be quite disin- 
terested. One rarely finds so many crroneous 
statements concerning a plant. We are told 
that it grows in winter as well as summer, 
and in New Jersey it gave 80 
tons tothe acre. It is said to 
be far more valuable than 
Lucerne. After producing 
much herbage, it yields two 
thousand bushels of roots to 
the acre, which animals are 
crazy after; in this respect 
it reminds us of the ‘‘Green 
Valley West India Grass,” 
another of the names under 
which the grass was at one 
time offered. It is a great 
pity that a plant which has 
some real value, and in some 
cases may be profitably raised, 
should be so over-praised that 
whoever makes a trial of it 
will be sure to be disappoint- 
ed, if he expects that this, 
or any other plant, will justify 
such an absurdly extravagant description. 
The grass is Sorghum halepense ; we figured 
and described it a few years as ‘‘Guinea-grass,” 
a name that it bears more generally than any 
other. It is known in some of the Southern 
States as ‘‘ Johnson-grass” and as ‘*‘ Means- 
grass,” under which names it has been culti- 
vated with profit. We have no doubt that it 
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is better suited to some localities than any 
other grass, and as it is well worthy of a 
trial where better grasses do not succeed, we 
regret the appearance of this ill-considcred 
article, which brings it into discredit. That 
the ‘‘Johnson-grass” will be of great value 
in the Northern States, is yet to be shown, 
but there is no doubt of its utility in 
some of the southernmost States, 


Aquatic and ome Plants, 





A moist or springy ‘place in one’s grounds, 
instead of being regarded as a misfortune, a 
trouble to be remedied 
by draining, may often 
be turned to good ac- 
count. There are many 
pleasing and showy 
plants that will grow 
in such places, and 
will flourish nowhere 
else. If by excavation 
a permanent pool or 
lakelet can be secured, 
then a large number 
of beautiful aquatics 
may be grown, such 
as a collection of the 
various water lilies 
and others, while mois- 
ture-loving plants can 
occupy the margin. 
The various species of 
Sarracenia, with the 
California Darling- 
tonia, would make an 
attractive group in 
such a locality. The 
Golden-club (Oronti- 
um), the Arrowheads 
(Sagittaria), the 
Swamp - Loosestrife 
(Neseea), the Pickerel- 
weed(Pon tederia), the Lizard’s-tail(Saururus), 
and 1 many other inhabitants of our marshes, 
would form an interesting and showy col- 
lection. Such plants would be quite new to 
most persons, as few, save botanists: and 








PICKEREL-WEED, 


| anglers, ever see them in their native haunts, 





A SAGITTARIA OR ARROWHEAD, 


| Of the Arrowheads, a curious collection of 
| forms could be made, as few plants present 


such a variety of shapes in their leaves. 
Those who have never seen a clump of our 
native Lizard’s-tail, would be surprised at the 
graceful beauty of its flower clusters, and 
there are few more charming shades of blue 
than that presented by our Pickerel-weed. 
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The Furze, Gorse, or Whin. 


The names given above are applied in dif- 
ferent parts of the British Isles to one of the 
commonest of the native shrubs of that coun- 
try. The common Furze, Ulex Europaeus is 
avery variable plant and grows as high as 
six or eight feet, while the Dwarf Furze 


/ ) 





THE FURZE (Ulex Huropaeus), 


(U. nanus, though by some regarded as “only 
a variety), is from one to three feet high. 
Young seedling plants have three-parted 
ordinary leaves, but the leaves in the older 
plants are all developed as spines, as shown 
by the engraving of a twig of the real size. 
The flowers are bright yellow, the calyx 
being colored and petal-like, and show by 
their form that the plant is one of the Pea 
Family. It blooms in spring and usually 
again in autumn. Sometimes with the 
heather it covers large tracts, and the two in 
bloom at the same time make a fine floral 
display. A double-flowered form, still more 
showy, is cultivated in gardens. The shrub, 
on account of its abundant prickles, is used 
for hedges in mild climates, and when 
kept properly cut, answers well for the pur- 
pose. As it will flourish near the sea, Furze 


is planted in such situations to shelter young | 


trees and other shrubs. On waste land 
near cities the shrub is raised for making fag- 
gots with which to heat baker’s ovens, it be- 
ing cut when three years old. It makes a 
large quantity of ashes when burned, and 
these being rich in potash, are used by the 
country people as a substitute for soap; the 
ashes are also employed as a fertilizer. The 
shrub is by some highly valued as a forage 
plant, but on account of its spiny character, 
animals can only feed upon the young shoots 
that push after it has been burned over or 
eut, and it is grown for forage on poor soils, 
mowing it occasionally for the sake of its 


| ginia. 
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new growth. The old stems are utilized by 
beating them with mallets to bruise the 
spines and bring them into a condition in 
which the animals can cat them. Several 
machines have been invented for the purpose 
of bringing the plant into a manageable con- 
dition. Horses, cattle and sheep are said to 
thrive upon the bruised Furze. The agricul- 
turists of the present day differ much in 
their estimation of the feeding value of the 
plant. <A well known French agricultural 
writer speaks of it as ‘‘one of the best 
forages known,” and that it is ‘‘ equal to 
Clover and Lucerne, with the advantage that 
it can be had at all times, especially in 
early spring after the roots have been ex- 
pended.” English authorities differ, while 
some extol it highly, others say that ‘‘ not- 
withstanding the fact that it will grow upon 
the poorest soils, where scarcely anything 
else will grow, yet the cost of machinery and 
the labor of preparing it, are too great to 
allow recommending it for general use.” 
The Furze, except in the south of England, 
is often cut by the frost, and it cannot be de- 
pended upon in this country, north of Vir- 
We have succeeded in keeping it by 
allowing the lower branches to trail upon the 
ground, and when these are covered with 
snow, the plant endures the winter. 


a 


Too Much Cultivation for Fruit Trees. 
> 

Some orchards get too much culture after 
they are three or four years old. Under that 
age it is hardly probable that they will be in- 
jured by any amount of careful cultivation, 
for the roots have not yet worked up to the 
surface, where they can be injured. But as 
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A Neighborhood Park. 


<_ 


Those who have visited the neighborhood 
parks, at Orange, N. J., and elsewhere around 
New York, need not be told of the charming 
effect produced by the abolition of fences, 
hedges, and all boundary marks, and treating 
of the whole, except the immediate surround- 
ings of the dwellings, upon one general plan. 
What has been so successfully carried out 
on an extensive scale may be followed by a 
few neighbors with excellent effect. The 
engraving shows what may be done by throw- 
ing the grounds of three adjoining estates 
into one. Mr. Elias Long, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
a writer on landscape gardening, gives a 
method of making a garden front to a row of 
several town houses. In the _ illustration 
below the rear grounds of three adjoining 
estates, of several acres each, are laid out ac- 
cording to a general design, and all parts, ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of the houses, 
are kept up and used jointly. Each house 
has a private arbor and an ample clothes-dry- 
ing lawn; and there is a carriage-house for 
ach, two of them being under one roof. As 
Mr. Long says, This arrangement has much 
to commend it. The grounds are much finer 
in garden effect than could be secured in 
working with divided areas. There is a grove 
at the left ; there is a lakelet of fair size, with 
a drive crossing it by a bridge; there are 
broad areas of lawn and an extended carriage- 
drive, features, not one of which could be 
well carried out on a third portion of the 
whole. The conservatory is three in one, 
each family having a wing, with a central 
bed for show plants contributed by all. There 
are two carriage and four foot entrances, all 





soon as we begin to inter- 
fere with the surface roots, 
the tree, in self* defense, 
begins to send its rootlets 
downward into the cold, 
sour soil, and the wonder 
will be why the trees are 
so backward about leav- 
ing out and blossoming ; 
and why, when pains have 
been taken to cultivate the 
trees, they should be so 
unfruitful. Can anything 
be more fruitful than 
those walnut trees, or 
those wild plum trees in 
the woods yonder? They 
have never been cultiva- 
ted, yet they are never 
grass-bound. If one digs 
down at the foot of these 
trees, he will find several 
inches of the finest mould, 
and it is not drawn away 
as soon as the snow goes 
off in the spring. Each 
autumn adds another lay- 
er of leaves to the rich 
mould. Now our fruit 
trees are mostly deprived 




















of this natural enrich- 
ment and _ protection, 
when set in an open field, where the wind 
can have free access to sweep away the 
leaves. We should give them an equivalent 
in some form, to protect the roots in summer 
as well as in winter. This may be several 
inches of leaf-mould from the woods, or a 
similar covering of half-rotted straw. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD PARK. 


_ of which lead conveniently to the houses and 


to the rear pleasure grounds. Of course there 
is no limit to the variations allowable in carry- 
ing out this system. Any number of houses 
and gardens of any size, where suitably situ- 
ated, might be embraced in it “—such a park 


: to be laid out after one comprehensive plan. 
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Painted Fans and Panels. 
> 

Now that art, in every form, is attracting so 
much attention, and is spreading its refining influ- 
ence over all classes of society, it may be of use 
to girls who live at a distance from the great cities 
if we give a few hints in regard to painting in 
water colors and oil. 

A pretty design for a fan is a spray of vine 
leaves to be painted in water colors. The best 


quality of silk or satin should be used, or it will be | 


very likely to crack in the folding. 
mounted fan for painting, it must be stretched 
upon a board, and thumb-tacks placed at short dis- 


To prepare a | 


tances, just beyond the edge, so as to hold it firmly | 


in place without piercing the material. 

If the outline is to be transferred, black lead 
paper must be used upon light colors, and red or 
blue transfer paper upon dark ; but care should be 


| 
taken to remove the superfluous color from these | 


papers by rubbing them for some time with acloth, 
else the material will very likely be spoiled. If you 
can draw the pattern with a brush dippec in white, 
or neutral tint, it is much the neatest way. Silk is 
easier to paint upon than satin, but both require a 


sizing ; and for this, the white of an egg will be 


found to answer the purpose. All the colors used 


for silk or satin must be mixed with Chinese white: | 


and it is a good plan, first, to go over the whole 
design with white. If the colors do not run readily, 
add a little soap. In painting this vine design, use 


DESIGN FOR PAINTING ON SILK OR SATIN, 


only flat colors—green or gray—that is, without | living an out-door life, and never noticing the | 
| beauty of the snow-flake, and the variety of stars | 


shades, and put in the veining and outlines in dark 
brown. 
upon white, and garlands of tea roses upon black 





Clusters of daisies are extremely pretty | 


satin, when the stems may be carried down upon 
the sticks. 

Wooden picture, and looking-glass frames are 
very effective, painted in oil with some bold de- 
sign. They are about an inch thick, and may be of 
walnut, showing the natural grain of the wood, or 
else of common pine, well rubbed with gilt or 
bronze powder. It is considered more artistic to 
have sprays only across the corners, as in the illus- 
tration. The picture here giver shows a vase of 
chrysanthemums, the light tints of which would 
be well thrown out by a dark brown frame. 


a eee 


Rural Opportunities for Culture and De- 
velopment. 





Most children born and bred in the country grow 





A DESIGN FOR A FAN, 


up in ignorance of the wonders constantly before 
them. It is hard to account for this; children have 
such sharp eyes, and so much curiosity. Parents 

often lament their own ignorance, and wish to 


vantages. 
for a child in the way of an intel- 








give their children the best educational ad- | 
About the best thing they can do | others and gathered into books for our use. 
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mind. I thought him too inquisitive about my 
family affairs and my husband’s business, and he 
was always on the alert to pick up any item of gos- 
sip, and quick to see all personal peculiarities. 


It is a pity that grown up people have go little 
ability to answer children’s natural questions. If 
children are usually told ‘‘I don’t know; don’t 
bother me with questions,’’ they learn to leave un- 
observed the curious things about them. We are 
obliged to say, ‘‘I don’t know,” very often, but we 
can at least show sympathy with the child’s curi- 
osity, can let it express its wonder, and en- 
courage it to observe and learn all it can about the 
specimen that attracts its curiosity. I think that 
parents have far greater need of good books for 
reference than of nice furniture or ornaments of 
any kind—clean rag carpet and an Unabridged 
Dictionary ; cheap 
muslin shades at the 
windows, and a good 
Botany ; plain, strong 
furniture, and = an 
Encyclopedia. Other 
books of the same 
useful class are actual 
necessities. Then 
when children ask 
questions about the 
natural objects that 
interest them, we can 
do our best to give a 
correct answer. It is 
no disgrace at all to 
say that we do not 
know, if we only 
show an honest desire to know, or at least to help 
the child to gratify its own desire for knowledge. 
The best study is from the natural objects them- 
selves, but we do well to avail ourselves of the 
long research and patient observations made by 








jectual start, is to teach it to ob- 
serve aceurately. This is the best 
foundation for a good education. 
The study of natural science 
grows more and more in favor, but 
really good teachers are not easily 
found, as few of them have gained 
their knowledge at first hand, or by 
actual observation and original in- 
vestigation. They had it second 
hand or from books. I heard late- 
ly of a teacher who told his botany 
class that our early wild flowers 
were nearly all annuals, springing 
each year from seed dropped by the 
parent plant in the previous year. 
This he asserted, though a pupil 
who had lived in the country with 
eyes aud ears open, suggested 
that they were perennial herbs. 
Country people do not make the 
best of their advantages for learn- 
ing. Most people seem to think 
that the road to learning is always 
through books; that almost any- 
thing that they find set downina 
book as facts about nature is su- 
perior to their own discoveries, and 
so they notice nothing with atten- 
tion. I heard a middle-aged man 
say, not long ago: ‘‘ There is some- 
thing very peculiar about the snow 
this winter. The snowflakes are 
almost all little stars! I never 
noticed it until my daughter called ° 





my attention to it as we were riding 
one day. There were several on 
my coat-sleeve, and since then I 
have noticed it in almost every 
snow storm, but the stars are not 
all alike.’? Think of that man, 











or wheels, with the perfect law of sizes running 
through all. That man had naturally an inquiring 





A PICTURE NEATLY FRAMED. 


Within sight is an envelope box, in which, 
fastened by its own weaving to the cover, is the 
chrysalis of a magnificent worm found on the plum 
tree last August. The ‘Guide to the Study of In- 
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sects” could not enable us to name the creature in 
its larva state, but when the moth comes out, per- 
haps it will. 

Have you heard of the Agassiz clubs forming all 
over the country among children? I suppose the 
study of Natural History has now taken an impetus 
never felt before, and that the legitimate use of 
eyes and ears is coming into fashion. I have only 
lately heard about the Agassiz Association, but it 
is good news and full of promise 

FaitH ROCHESTER. 
<° 


A Water Tank for the Kitchen. 


Thousands of those who reside in hilly or moun- 
tainous sections could, at a small outlay, convey 
water from some spring, pond, or rivulet, by under- 
ground pipes direct to the kitchen, and thus have 
within reach an ample supply of water. 

A water tank is here shown for the kitchen and 


work-room. It is three feet in length, fourteen 





WATER-TANK FOR KITCHEN, 


inches in hight, and eighteen inches wide at the 
top, with ends sloping inward. I[t is made from 
two-inch pine plank well seasoned, and put together 
at the joints with white lead, and the whole firmly 
nailed. One half is in the kitchen and the remainder 
in the wash-room, as indicated by the dotted lines. 
The top is provided with a hinged cover. The tank 
is supported by brackets, }, 6, one foot in hight. 
At each end and within three inches of the bottom, 
is placed a faticet, a, for drawing the water. The 
water may be obtained through the opening at the 
top if desired. If the water flows with considerable 
force, place the end of the inlet pipe near the center 
of the tank and within three inches of the bottom, 
thereby keeping the whole body of water well 
atirred and of a uniform temperature. Locate the 
outlet pipe within one inch of the top; it should 
be twice the capacity of the inlet pipe. A wooden 
tank will last many years, but its durability is in- 
creased by lining it with zinc. 

A tank of this kind is convenient, even if no 
running water can be obtained. It can be filled 
each morning—a consideration that thousands of 
overworked housewives would truly appreciate. 

L. DB: 8. 
+> 


Something about Carpets. 


A well-made ‘‘ hit-or-miss’ rag carpet is both 
durable and pretty, and more wholesome to live 
upon, as it makes Jess lint than the common wool 
carpets. Of course I speak of ‘ every-day”’ or sit- 
ting room carpets, not advising the ‘* hit-or-miss” 
fordrawing rooms. It is more work to stripe arag 
carpet, and more expensive, and the result is not so 
harmonious and really tasteful as the even mixture 
of good rags of various colors in a “ hit-or-miss”’ 
carpet. These are now quite fashionable. The 
rags should be evenly cut and sewed with as little 
bunching as possible. It saves a deal of time and 
labor to sew the rags ona machine, but this is more 
easily done when the rags sewed are all of one 
-eolor as in a striped carpet. To expedite matters 
in sewing “‘ hit-ur-miss’’ rags, have the rags all cut 
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before beginning to sew. At least have the general 
tones of the carpet decided. Try to havethe gay 
colors distributed somewhat evenly, and the light 
and dark rags well-balanced through the whole. 
Having decided what proportion of each to use 
(not of each separate color), it is well to parcel 
them out into a few divisions and then pull rags 
from each in turn. For instance, put the black and 
very dark rags together, the white and light neutral 
tints (all the medium grays and browns) in one 
class, including the various small checks. Place 
all of the gay colors—yellow, red, light green, and 
blue—in one division, mixing them up wellso that 
one color will not be all drawn out Jong before the 
rest. It is best not to have too many very gay 
rags (for instance there may be too much red 
flannel), but to distrioute the bright rags in rather 
short lengths evenly through the whole carpet. 

When you sew the rags, have aquantity from 
each of the four or five grand divisions placed in 
regular order. Lap the ends and sew straight 
across With a firm lock-stich, sew another rag in the 
same way to the end of one of the rags just sewed, 
and s00n, not cutting or breaking the thread untila 
long line of rags has been sewed together in one 
seam. It is but a moment’s work to cut these 
short seams apart and wind the ball. 

Be sure and have good strong warp. My first 
carpet had good warp doubled and twisted at home, 
and is not yet entirely out of service, after sixteen 
years of wear. The next one went to pieces very 
rapidly ; its warp was furnished by the weaver. 

In bed-rooms the whole floor should not be 
carpeted. Short pieces of carpeting, or handsome 
rugs of suitable sizes, are much to be preferred— 
one before the bed, one at the bureau, ward- 
robe, or toilet-table, one at the wash-stand, and 
others before easy chairs, desks, or other places 
especially used for standing or sitting. These 
rugs can be shaken out of doors, and the floor can 
be washed as needed. 

No kitchen should be completely carpeted, but 
afew breadths tacked down lightly so as to be 
easily and frequently pulled up and shaken, allow- 
ing the whole floor to be cleaned, add to the com- 
fort of a much-used kitchen. F. R. 


—>e 
A Stocking Bag. 


The materials required are one yard of cretonne, 
one stick of dress braid, six small brass rings, one- 
quarter of a yard of elastic, and some bits of flan- 
ne]. Cut six pieces of pastebvard five inches by 
six, rounding the two lower corners. These are to 
be covered with cretonne, and each pair overhanded 
together. From the remainder of this half yard of 
eretonne cut the pocket for the mending yarn, etc., 
in the same shape, but of the full size of material 
left. The remaining half yard is for the large bag 
for the unmendea stockings, The elastic gathers 
the top of the pocket. 

To put together, sew one inch of the ends, of 


Se 
STOCKING-BAG. 

both large bag and pocket, to the top of the sides 

of one pasteboard, and full the rest on around. 

Join the opposite end of large bag to another paste- 


| board ; the selvedges now form the top of the bag. 
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[May, 


Join the remaining pasteboard to the last one used 
and tie at bottom with braid; this is the needle- 
book which may be filled with leaves of flannel. 
The rings are now sewn, one at each end of the 
pasteboards, and one on each middle of top of 
bag, the braid being run through around the circle 
so that the bag may be set down and opened to the 
full extent. The accompanying engraving vaill 
make the shape clearer. A, 8. D. 





A Household Convenience. 
a See 

The ironed clothes are generally kept in a closet 
or bureau in some room adjoining the kitchen. A 
good many steps might be saved by adopting a plan 
I have tested satisfactorily. It consists of a frame 
very much like that cf a window, let into the parti- 
tion between the kitchen and bedroom. There is 
a space of ten inches between the doors which close 
it. These doors are of light pine, hung on hinges 
at each side; double doors, in fact, swinging to- 
gether, and fastening by a spring lock. In this 
































A CLOSET FOR CLOTHES, 


frame there are two clothes-bars or racks, on which 
the clothes are hung as fast as they come from the 
ironing-table. These racks are on hinges, and swing 
either way, thus being convenient for use in both 
rooms. The ironing-table can be placed near the 
closet, so that few steps will be needed in disposing 
of the clothes as fast as ironed. They are more 
easily reached from the bed-room side, than they 
would be if packed away in drawers or on closet 
shelves, and are equally as available from the 
kitchen, E. E. R. 
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Oatmeal and Bailey. 
BY NELLIE BUBNS. 
Sap. 

I have heard many say that they soon tire of oat- 
This is owing to the common mode of pre- 
paring it. There isa better way. Get the best of 
the coarsest oatmeal. After it is free from any 
impurities it may contain, it is ground through a 
small hand-mill. When ground, the meal is a little 
coarser than the common ground corn meal (not 
the bolted.) Take of this meal one pint, and one 
pint of cold water, and mix in the kettle in which 
It must be thoroughly mixed, 
with no lumps left in it. Pour three pints of boil- 
ing water over the mixture. Salt to suit the taste. 
Then place it on the top of a moderately hot stove, 
and boil from one to two hours. When cooked it 
is poured into an earthen dish and allowed to cool 
before using. Either a porcelain or granite iron 
kettle is better for the purpose than iron. As such 
starchy food burns easily, it is well to elevate the 
kettle a little. I usually prepare such food in the 
forenoon, while other cooking is in process, and 
have it ready for breakfast the following morning. 
In using peari barley I grind and prepare it in the 
same way. Asa diet for children it cannot be sur- 
passed. Finely ground oatmeal, or at least some- 
thing that bears that name, can be had at almost 
any grocery store, but it is often adulterated. 
When the coarse meal is obtained and ground at 
home, it is known to be pure. 


meal. 


it is to be cooked. 
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The Doctor's Talks. 


>_> 


Probably most of you have seen a fine magic- 
lantern exhibition. If it were called Stereopticon, 


looking names, the thing itself was only an im- 


proved magic-lantern, and a very pleasing exbibi- | 


It is wonderful to see a mid-winter 
scene melt away 


tion it makes. 


al beauty, where 


and blue of snow 
and ice, give way 
to every goryeous 
color of the flow- 
ers of warm cli- 
] mates! Sometimes 
the scene will be 
a@ cave or a dun- 
geon, and as we 
look upon it, all 
the gaiety and 
brilliancy of a 


pear in its place; 
You admire these 
transformation 
scenes, and can 
only say ‘‘ wonderful, most wonderful !’’—Itis true 
they are wonderful, but not a bit more sothan are 
those transformation scenes that are being exhib- 
ited all around you this spring. This bush, but 
a few days ago a mass of scraggy brush, to-day 
is ablaze with scarlet or yellow. It seems but 
yesterday that the woods drew a brown out-line 
against the sky, but now it is one of tenderest 





Fig. 1.—LEAVES OF BELLWORT. 


green, while each tree of the wood or orchard, in | 


covering its bare boughs with leaves and blossoms, 
makes a change quite as wonderful as the trans- 
formation scene of the show. These two exhihitions, 
the mimic scenes in the pictures, and the real one 
presented every spring, both agree in one important 
matter : 
They were both prepared for be- 
forehand! 
You hardly need be told that the magic-lantern 


exhibition could not have been given without some | 


one to make the 
lantern. Others ar- 
ranged the light, 
and others still 
carefully painted 
the small pictures, 
the enlarged shad- 
ows of which you 
thought so wonder- 
ful. So with this 
spread of foliage, 
which, within a 
few days, has so 
changed the real 
scene. This 


for its preparation. 
When in the swelt- 
ering days of last 
July and August, 
you were glad to 
rest in the shade 
of the cld horse- 
chestnut or of your favorite beech, these and all the 
other trees were busy at work in preparing for this 
exhibition. When all the parts were ready, they 
were carefully packed away in cases, some with 





Fig. 2.—LEAVES OF HONEY- 
SUCKLE. 





| at last, but you all 
| know that when- 
Phantasmagoria, Sciopticon, or by other learned- | 


into one of tropic- | 


|; our 
the chilly white | 





ball-room will ap- | 
| tists.’’ 





re- | 
quired many days | 
| the beginning of the flower cluster may be seen. On 

| the stem each pair of leaves is set some distance | 
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down or wool tokeep from harm by the cold, and | pairs, in the horse-chestnut, and many others, 


other cases were varnished or cemented on the out- | 
side to keep out the wet, and at last when cvery- 
thing was ready, the trees shook off all the | 
old decorations of the former show, and awaited | 
until the Blue-bird should announce 

‘The Great Spring Opening. 

Of course this May number willfind some of my 
young friends en- 
joying their mid- 
summer fruits, 
while others will 
be rejoicing that 
spring has come 





everspringcomes, 
the change from 
bare trees to leafy 
ones takes place 
within a very few 
days. To mention 
exhibition 
once more: no 
doubt when you 
saw those _ pic- 
tures melt into 
one another in 
such an astonish- 
ing manner, after 
the first feeling 
of surprise was 
over, you said to yourself: ‘I should like to know 
how it was done.”’ 


Finding out How it is Done, 


occupies those persons whoare now called ‘‘scien- 
If they are chemists, physiologists, botan- 
ists, or whatever division of the great exhibition 
they study, they are only trying to “ find out” how 
some part of it ‘‘is done’. Ifthe exhibitor of the 
magic-lantern should let you go behind his screen, 
you would see that the beautiful “dissolving” or 
the blending of one picture into another, was 
‘*done’’ by merely moving a piece of tin, cut in the 
shape of a crescent, or new moon! The whole 
secret of the show 
would be learned, and 
you wuuld see at a 
glance, ‘‘how it has 
done.”? But if, as I 
hope you may, you 
wish to learn how 
winter gives place to 
spring in the real 





Fig. 3.—LEAVES OF PITCHER 
PLANT. 





scene, you can give to 

it days, yes, years, of | 
delightful study, and | 
still find something 
DOW) «cesses I said that | 
this great display of | 
foliage was prepared | 
beforehand. As the | 
oat-field suddenly be- | 
comes green from the 
appearance of, and in- | 
crease in growth of | 
the plumules that | 
were within the seeds, 

so this sudden cover- | 
ing of the trees, is 
from the leaves that 
were prepared before- 
hand and were within the buds, If you cut 





Fig. 4. -BARBERRY LEAVES. 


| open a large bud, like that of the horse-chestnut, 


or lilac, you will see that it is filled with little 
leaves, packed closely one above another, and often 


above the next, but in the bud, these spaces are 
very short. When growth starts in the spring, the 
bud scales drop off and the spaces between the 
minute leaves grow rapidly. At the same time the 
little leaves unfold and increase in size, and in a 
few days the parts that were in the bud have ex- 
panded and enlarged to form astemseveral inches | 
long, with broad leaves. Examine any new shoot | 
and you will find that the leaves are opposite, in 


| plants. 


while in the apple, pear, aud many more there 
is but, one leaf at a place, the next one being 
above onthe opposite side of the stem. This ar- 
rangement of the leaves is culled alternate, 

The place on the stem where there is a leaf, or pair 
of leaves, is called the node; the space, or length of 
stem between a leaf or pair of leaves and the next is 
the internode. A stem, be iteverso long, is made 
up of a repetition of the same parts; anode with 
one or two leaves, a longer or shorter internode, 
another node, and so on. The place where the 
leaf and stem join is the axi/. Buds are either at 
the end of a stem, when they are ferminal, orat the 
base of the leaf, or azi/lary. These are the regular 
places for buds, but they sometimes appear on 
other parts of the stem as adventitious or accidental 
buds. The growth froma terminal bud elongates 
the stem ; that from axillary buds produces branch- 
ing. Though leaves present such an endless variety: 
of forms, they are all upon the same general plan. 
The quince-leaf given last month will illustrate: 
the typical form. There is an expanded portion, or 
blade of the leaf, this is attached to the plant by 
means of a leaf-stalk, or petiole ; when this stalk is 
wanting and the blade is attached directly to the 
stem, it is sessile, Some leaves, like the quipce, have 
apair of leafy appendages called stipules. These; 
blade, petiole, and stipules, are all that any leaf has, 
and as both petiole and stipules are often lacking, 
we regard the blade as the essential part of the 
leaf. Last month it was stated that the leaf con- 
sisted of a pulpy part, with a frame-work of veins, 
and that the veins were arranged as a network in. 
dicotyledonous and were parallel in monocotyledo- 
nous plants. When there isa mid-rib with veins 
on each side, like the plume of a feather, as in the 
quince, they are pinnately 
or feather-veined. If there 
are several principal veins, 
as ina holly-hock or rhu- 
barb leaf, such are pal- 
mately veined. The vari- 
ous outlines, the manner 
in which the margin is cut, 
and the unionof small 
leaflets to form large com- 
pound leaves,ail contribute 
to the great variety, of 
which you will daily meet 
many examples. The gen- 
eral office of the leaf is to 
work over and prepare the 
crude sap taken up by the 
roots, and fit it to be used 
in the growth of the plant. 
Animportant part of their work in doing this is to 
get rid of the water, and they are generally so form- 











Fig. 5.—LEAVES FOR 
CLIMBING. 


| edand arranged on the stem as to favor evaporation. 


Some unusual forms of leaves may be mentioned. 
In the little bellwort of ourrich woods, the stem ap- 
pears to run through the leaf. Such leaves are called 
perfoliate ; their appearance, fig. 1, is caused by the 
union of the lobes of the base of the leaf upon the 
other side of thestem. Insome honeysuckles, the 


| edges of opposite leaves grow together, as in fig. 2. 


Leaves are often made to serve other than their 
regular uses; inthe Sarracenias they form pitchers 
(fig. 3) to hold water and drown insects. In the 
barberry the leaves often develop as_ prickly 
spines, fig. 4. In anumber of plants the leaf-stalks, 
by twining around an object as in fig. 5—aid the 


| plant inclimbing, and some leaves have a tendril at 


the end. In these cases the leaf muy do the proper 
work of a leaf, and serve another purpose besides. 


In Trouble about her Date. 
ages 

In February last, the Doctor advised those who 
wished a long-lived plant to try a Date Palm, and 
suggested planting the seed. This matter interested 





| Julie E., of Iowa, whohad several months before 


planted several date-stones, all of which produced 
When Julie compared her plants with the 
one in the picture, she found the two so much un- 
like that she was greatly puzzled. Her plants have 
each, one straight, narrow leaf so very different 





ot 
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from the gracefully curved leaves there shown, that 
she writes to ask what isthe matter. She seems to 
have overlooked the statement in the article, that 
the engraving gave the appearance of a plant ‘* when 
five or six years old.” Miss Julie might have found 
an explanation on the page opposite that on which 
was the Date picture. A young bean-plant is 
there shown, the first leaves, or seed-leaves, of which, 
are quite unlike the leaves that appearlater. The 
palms belong to the plants with one seed-leaf ; this, 
when the seed starts, does not come to the surface; 
that which appears is the plumule. The Date is one 
of those plants which do not produce fully develop- 
ed leaves until it is several years old. All that Miss 
Julie can do is, to take care of her plant and wait. 
The next leaves will be an improvement upon the 
first, but it will be several years before the leaves 
of the mature plant will appear. Being a very 
long-lived plant, we should be willing to allow it a 
prolonged youth. Be patient, and after a while 
it will ‘* put away childish things,’’ and appear in 
a dress becoming its mature years. 
<e 


Round Robin. 


DEAR Boys AND GIRLS :-— Spring is here at last, 
after the long, culd winter ; and Round Robin would 
like to Hear who has found the earliest flowers, 
and who has first seen a blue-bird, which is one of 
spring’s messengers. Be sure and give the date 
when you first discovered a dandelion, crocus or 
showdrop popping up it’s bright little head. 

Addie anu Allie Yule, of Eau Claire Co., Wis., 
are little sisters of twelve and vine. They write they 
have several pets, but decline to tell anything about 
them at present.....Ora Comp, who lives in Madi- 
son Co., Iowa, says:--*‘ My pa is a farmer, and has a 
good deal of stock. I have a bird, and my bird is 
a canary-bird, and I have two cows. I helped my 
pa to gather corn last fall. It has been awful cold 
weather here. People froze to death, and the stock 
have frozen. Iam going to have a nice flower-bed 
next summer, if I live that long.”’....Susie L. Baer, 
whose home is in London, Penn., says she has no pet 
to play with, but goes to school, and has fine sport 
playing games. She is twelve years old, and writes: 
—‘‘My studies are reading, writing, spelling, geogra- 
phy, grammer and arithmetic. I also to Sab- 
bath-school.”’.... We have received a charming bud- 
get of letters from sume little southern girls, who 
live with their grandpa, at Moorland, La. Ella 
Ballio writes:—‘‘ [live nine miles from Alexandria, 
The crawfish are beginning to bite already, and as 
there is a bayou right back of the house, we can 
go out crawfishing every evening. I have six 
white dolls and one servant. They are named 
Fanstine Allan, who is a young lady; Eloise 
Clifford and Clarence Clifford, who are married 
and have three children, Hattie, Fannic, and Bob. 
They all live together, in a large closet on the 
poreh.”....Jennie Ballio says:—‘* My grandpa takes 
your valuable paper, and is very much _ pleased 
with it. 1 have four sisters; their names are 
Maude, Ella, Lessie and Mat. Two little squirrels 
used to stay about the yard, and my grandpa callea 
them his pets. He would put acorns and pecans 
on the fence for them. We have quantities of 
pecans. All of us have seven or eight dolls, and 
we letthem go over to each other. Santa 
Claus brought me a beautiful wax doll, her name 
is Volly.” 
will put my letter in print, and not do like the 
Editor of ‘another paper,’ throw it in the waste 
lama little girl eight years old. I have 
five dolis. One of my cousins is teaching me. I 
amin geography, grammer, spelling, arithmetic 
and catechism. Iam iu the Fourth Reader. With 
much love and many kisses, [am as ever, your lit- 
tle friend, LEssIE BALLIO. 

We wish we could print all the nice little letters 
entire, but I fear there would not be room for any- 
thing else in the Children’s Department. None, 
however, need be afraid of ihe waste basket, with- 
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see 


basket. 


out some notice from Robin. 

The girls all over the land, seem to have very 
happy times; but what are the boys doing? We 
would like to hear from some of them. 

Yours truly, Rocunp Rosin. 
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Our Puzzle Box. 
Original Contributions for this Department solicited. 
> 
INVERTED PYRAMID. 

Across.—1. A genus of plants. 2. A mineral sub- 
stance. 3. A fabulous being. 4. Middle. 5, A letter. 

Down.—\. A letter, 2. An abbreviation. 3. A vehi- 
cle. 4. A separate particular. 5. A membrane. 6. 
Among. 7. The side opposite the wind. 8. A preposi- 
tion. 9%. A letter. 

REVERSED RHOMBOID. 

Across.—1. A male name. 2. A smal) tufted monkey. 
3. A beggar. 4. A plant of the genus caldium. 5. A 
city of Maine. 6. Herbs 

Down.—1. A letter. 2. A suffix. 3. Equal value. 4. 
To bespangle. 5. Star-wort. 6. Younger. 7. The 
scratch or itch oncattle. 8. Slang. 9%. Cloth made from 
the fibre of Corcho:us olitorius, so called in India. 10, 
Averb. 11. A letter 

COMBINATION SQUARE, 

Containing a five letter diamond and a three-letter 
square: 1. Afamous poet. 2. A bird. 3. To snppose. 
4. Serves. 5 A ringlet 

Enclosed Piamond.—1. Aletter. 2. Ananimal. 3. 
judge. 4. Close. 5. A letter. 

Enclosed Square.—1, Au animal, 3. To 
cease. 


To 
2. To unite. 


COMPOUND ACROSTIC. 
2. A bird of the Hoopoe family. 3. A 
genus of plants. 4. Certain fish. 5. A female name. 
4. Amale name, 7. Furious. 
Primais.—A piece of defensive armor. 
Finals.—A plant of the genus Sinapsis. 
Combined.—A genus of small perennial hispid plants. 
SQUARE. 
2. A mountain of Bible history. 
4. To mock. 5. A well-known 


1. Certain fish. 


1, A female name. 
3. A Turkish fortress. 
oarsman, 6. To serve. 

HALF SQUARE. : 

1. A daughter of Nereus. 2. Conclusion. 3. To com- 

prehend. 4. Tocease. 5. A pronoun. 6. A letter. 
OCTAGON. 
2. A tree of the genus Asimina. 3. Per- 


1. A gull. 
Foreign. 5. Sprinkled. 6. 


taining to a busband. 4. 
Declined. 7%. Plural of lead. 
DIAMOND. 

1. Aletter. 2. Tohandle coarsely. 3. Increasing ten- 
sion, 4. Situated near one of the poles. 5. A genus of 
strong-scented plants. 6. A snare of woven wire. 7. 

Summoned. s. A groove. 9. A letter. 
HIDDEN FIS‘I. 

1. Acow on a sand bar bellowed loudly. 2. Ilikea 
bon-bon, it opens my appetite. 3. Where is that 10- 
calibre American rifle of mine? 4. We feel very bad 
about your tronbles. 5. Ida celebrated her 15th birthday 
yesterday. 6. We adore every part of her, she is s0 
nice, 7. Did you see her go by in that carriage? 8&. 
While we lingered, she sang for us. 9. Why did you 
whip Ike so soundly? 10. We placed ten chairs in a 
row, and Tom jumped over them all. 





The May Queen. 
BY ISABEL SMITHSON, 
_ > 
Such delightful goings-on had never been thought 


of before in the little hamlet of Fairview. There 
was to be real ice-cream (made by the minister’s 
wife), and cake and jelly and sandwiches and 
lemonade, all in the cedar-grove. The boys had 
spent theirspare time in putting upa May-pole, and 
making the most beautiful throne with soft cush- 
ions ; they had fixed a canopy of ever-green boughs 
over an old gig, and decorated the whole with flags 
and ribbons, and in this royal chariot the queen of 


‘May was to be drawn round by farmer Bronson’s 


snow-white heifer. The school-children had been 
for weeks practising a May-chorus, and some of 
them were to ‘‘speak pieces’’; then there were to 
be games of every kind, and a dance on the grass. 
The minister's wife and Miss Payton, the school- 
teacher, had planned it all, but not even they 
knew who the queen would be. That was to be 
decided by the childrens’ votes on May-day before 
the games and feasting began. The grown-up 
people were invited to come and look on, but the 
only one who could vote was the school-teacher, 
and her vote was to count as three! 

‘It will be the loveliest fun we have ever had,” 
said the children. 

Every one was to be at the grove at ten o'clock, 
so there was noschool that day ; the boys were busy 
brushing their clothes, and the girls crimping their 
hair and putting on clean dresses. Some of them 
even had new ones on purpose, prettily printed 
eambrics or light ginghams with ruffles and frills. 

Lulu Lane got upat dawn of day, and looked out 
to see if the clouds that worried every one yester- 
day were really gone. A lovely clear sky smiled 
down at her, and she ran to her mother in delight. 

“Tt isn’t going to rain at all” she cried, ‘‘it will 





bea beautiful day. Oh, Mamma,—please give me my 
pink-dress, I want to get ready now,’’ and she be- 
gan singing the first Jine of the May-chcrus, 


‘“*May-day, May-day, brightly breaking !" 


‘“‘T am sorry dear, that your dress is so faded” 
said her mother regretfully, ‘‘ and there is a patch 
on each elbow. Ihave made it look as neat as I 

could, but--”’ 

‘‘Oh never mind the patches,’ said Lulu. “I 
don’t care about them. What does it matter, if 
the dress is neat and clean? That’s what you al- 
ways say, Mamma. I'd rather wear my oldest calico 
than miss the May-party. Mamie Dale thinks she 
is sure to be the queen, because she’s been at the 
head of the class for a week, but Bob Fisher said 
yesterday, ‘not one of the boys will vote for a girl 
who always laughs when a fellow gets ‘down 
foot,’ and lots of the girls are going to vote for 
me; they told me so. You must be sure to be 
down at the grove in time to see the crowning.” 

At half past eight Mrs. Lane said to Lulu, ‘‘I am 
going to the village now, and shall not come home 
until the party is over, solock the door when you 
leave. You’ll find me down in the grove.” 

‘* Very well, Mamma,” said Lulu, a little later 
she smoothed her hair, put on her sun-bonnet, and 
after locking the house-door, turned her steps 
towards the ecedar-grove, singing as she went. 

She had only reached the first cross-roads, how- 
ever, when a young man came rattling along in a 
gig, and stopped when he saw her, to say: 

‘Are you Widow Lane’s little girl ?”’ 

“Reser.” 

“Then Iam glad I met you. Here’s a letter for 
old Mrs. Deane who lives some where on the hill. 
It’s from her grandson Charley that she thought 
was lost at sea. I saw him in town yesterday and 
he’s coming up here to-day. He gave me this note 
and begged me to send it by one of the neighbors 
to his grandmother, for he is afraid that the news of 
his death will kill her. He said that perhaps 
Widow Lane’s little girl would carry it, if I could 
bring it as far ashere. Here’s the letter, you will 
go at once ?”’ 

Poor Lulu! She knew the way very well to 
Granny Deane’s, it was a good two hours’ walk. 
It would be at least two o’clock before she could 
get down to the grove, and by that time the May- 
party would be over. Should she go? Was there 
no one else to carry the letter? No, indeed, not 
one, for grown up peopte were too busy, and not 
a child could be found on May-day to go such a 
distance. 

‘*Won’t you takeit?’’ said the young man, for 
she had not answered his last question, but stood 
looking straight before her, wishing her mother 
were there to tell her what to do. She remem- 
bered how the poor old woman had fainted away 
when the bad news came, and how every one 
had said that she would not live very long, for 
Charley was the only relative she had on earth. 

‘Think how giad old Mrs. Deane will be to hear 
that her grandson is not dead,” said the young 
man earnestly. ‘* There’s a good girl,’? he added 
as Lulu took the letter and turned away quickly, 
‘*but you will take it at once—you promise ?”’ 

‘Yes, I promise,” said the little girl, and then 
she knew that there was no May-party for her this 
year, 

Up the road she went, running as fast as she 
could, hoping that if she ran ‘‘every step of the 
way there and back,’’ she might still be in time to see 
a little of the fun. But oh, how tired she was when 
she reached the top of the first hill! How she 
panted and gasped and wondered whether she 
should ever be able to get her breath again. It 
was not a bit of use to run, for now she was obliged 
to sit down ona big rock to rest, and taking off 
her sun-bonnet she began fanning her hot face and 
brushing her hair back from her forehead. From 
where she sat she could see over the valley for 
miles around, could even make out the May-pole 
down by the cedar-grove, and see crowds and 
crowds of people going along the roads. 

“Tt must be after ten o’clock,” she thought to 
herself, ‘‘ what will they say to my not being 

| there? And oh, what will Miss Payton think, 


’ 
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and Mamma! It will be all right when I get back 
and tell them, but then the games and dancing 
will be over, the queen crowned and the ice-cream 
and everything eaten up.”’ Poor Lulu put her head 
down on the hard rock and cried as she had never 
cried before. In a few minutes, however, she was 
walking slowly towards Granny Deane’s again, 
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‘My boy is dead, he’s dead. He was all I had, | 
and he is gone; my poor dear boy, my Charley, my 
darling!” 

‘‘ But he isn’t dead !”? cried Lulu, “the ship isn’t | 
lost-—look, here is a letter for you in his own writ- | 
ing; shall I read it to you, Granny?’ and pushing | 
back a window shutter that was keeping out the 
May sunshine, the little girl opened the letter and 
read italoud. It was short, only saying that there’ 


| had been a mistake ; that the ship he was in had 
come safe to port, and he would be with his dear | 


| at a great rate, sweeping, dusting, washing dishes, 


old grandmother the next day. 

“Think of it, Granny—to-day, don’t you under- 
stand?” 

She understood, but for a minute she was dumb 
with joy, then with a fervent ‘‘ Heaven bless you, 
darling !’’ she dropped her white head on the 
child’s shoulder and began to sob, and Lula: gently 
stroked the silvery hair and forgot all about the 
May-party. After a while Granny dried her eyes 
and looked round the little room. 

“Aren’t you ashamed?” said Lulu, smiling ; 
‘such an untidy room and garden for Charley to 
come home to! Let me help you fix them ?”’ 

In another minute the two were bustling about 
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boys leading the white heifer who was decked out 
with wreaths of flowers. 
‘‘The queen of May, is here to-day, 
And gives us all a holiday!" 

sang Lulu going towards them, but they began to 
laugh when they heard her, and one of them cried 
gaily, ‘‘ You must not sing that verse, Lulu, you 
must just step into the car and sit with hands 
folded--you’re the Queen.” 

She the queen, the Queen of May! Was it only 
a dream or “really true and no make believe,” 
when they helped her into the seat of honor, and 
then turned the car around and set off for the 
cedar-grove. 

She was too much astonished to speak, but her 
play mates explained everything, talking all at 
once. They had waited and waited, for her to come, 
and had played ‘‘oats, peas, beans’? until they 
were tired ; and no one knew where she could be, 
but at Jast farmer Black came along on his way to 
the village, and said that he had passed Lulu Lane 
away up on the hill, andtold why she was there. 
Then Miss Payton ordered the voting to begin at 
once. Every single child there voted for the 
same person—and Miss Payton had said Lulu Lane 
deserved it all for being so kind to a poor old 
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drying her eyes and trying not to look back at the | weeding the flower-beds, dressing 


scarlet ribbons floating from the May-pole. 

There were no houses on the hill, nothing but 
fields and woods, and Lulu did not meet a single 
person, except old farmer Black going to the vil- 
lagein his wagon. He pulled up in surprise, and 
when she told him the news exclaimed in a pleased 
tone, ‘“‘ Well, Inever! So the young fellow isn’t 
drowned at all—oh, you can’t trust those news- 
papers—if that don’t beat all. Well, I'm right 
glad— poor old granny! Get up, Tom,’’ and he 
cracked his whip and went on. 

When Lulu reached the old woman’s cottage, she 
was surprised to find the garden over-run with 
weeds, the gate wide open and everything in dis- 
order. In the house it was just as bad; the floor 
unswept, the fire out, the table standing with 
Granny’s untouched meal upon it—the whole place 
plainly showing that the old woman had forgotten 
all else since she was told of her grandson’s death. 
By the fire-place sat the old Granny, bent nearly 
double in her chair. She was rocking to and fro 


and making a low moaning sound, and when Lulu 
patted her shoulder and whispered that she had 
good news, Granny only moancd the more, and 
kept repeating : 
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up Granny herself in a clean gown 
and apron, and when it was ail 
done, Lulu started for home, leaving 
the old woman standing at the gate 
with her wrinkled face beaming with 
smiles. 

Down the road skipped the little 
girl, stopping now and then to gather 
a flower, and only remembering her 
disappointment when she came in sight 
of the May-pole again, but this time instead of 
erying she began to sing, 





‘*May-day, May day brightly breaking, 
Thro’ the mists of April-showers,”’ 

She stopped short to look at a bird which had 
just lighted on a fence close by, and then, to her 
great surprise, she heard some voices singing the 
next lines of the May-chorus: 

‘**Let us from our slumbers waking, 
Welcome in your happy hours!” 

How delightful! Some ofthe children were go- 
ing home that way, she would run and meet them. 
The next minute she passed the turn of the road 
and saw a group of her play-mates before her, and | 
better still, there was the May-queen’s car with two 




















woman—then they had got the carand heifer ready 
and come to the foot of the hill to meet the May- 
queen. The grove was crowded with mothers and 


| fathers when the little procession came up, singing, 


and every one clapped hands for the Queen— 
Widow Lane, louder than the rest. Lulu was 
crowned with a wreath of May-flowers, and then 
the merry-makipgs began, and there never was seen 
in all the world a happier May-party than that one. 

Just as the golden sun was going down, a young 
man dashed by on Lorseback, waving his hat above 
his head and shouting: 

“Hurrah! Can’t stop now, children—three 
cheers for the May-queen, hip, hip, hurrah !” 

It was Granny Deane’s boy Charley. 
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A Sure Catcher for Swine. 


A cheap and practicable swine catcher is 
made by first setting a post in the ground, 
2 feet from one corner of the hog lot, another 
16 feet back and 14 feet from the fence, a 
third in the center and in a line with the 
first two. Nail to the post four or five fence 
boards, forming a narrow lane, two feet wide 
at one end, and four feet at the other. Hang 
a gate at the widest end, so as to secure the 





TRAPS FOR HOLDING PIGS, 


hogs after they are driven in. Take two 
pieces of scantling 2 by 4, 2 feet long, and 
spike or bolt them across the bottom one on 
each side of the posts, opposite to each other; 
next, bolt two more pieces, of the same size 
and length, at the top of the posts, one on 
each side, as at the bottom. Take a2 by 4 
scantling, long enough to make a lever, 
reaching from the bottom cross-pieces up one 
foot above the top cross-pieces, Bore a hole 
through both of the bottom cross-pieces, and 
the lever, 3 inches from the end. Pass the 
lever between the two top cross-pieces, and 
fasten the lower end between the lower cross- 
pieces with a bolt. The top cross-pieces form 
a slide for the lever to work in back and 
forth. Bore three or four holes in the top 
cross-pieces, to receive an iron pin to hold 
the lever in place. Fill out the space be- 
tween the posts, not occupied by the levers, 
with short boards nailed across the posts, so 
the hog will have no other means of exit than 
through the trap. It will require two persons 
to operate the catcher, one to drive the hog 
through, while the other stands at the lever. 
When the hog’s head is through, the man at 
the lever moves it forward, until it binds the 
neck firmly enough to prevent the animal 
backing out. Make it secure by passing the 
iron pin through the holes in the top cross- 
pieces. With the use of this trap, the work 
of ringing and marking is easily done. 
F. L. Sr@pson. 


A Weeding Tool. 





Mr. ‘‘A. M. §.,” Ashton, D. T., seuds us a 
description of an implement ‘for weeding 
plants sown in drills. He calls it a ‘* weed- 
ing hook.” Take a piece of band-iron ? .- 





A WEEDING TOOL, 


inch wide and i foot long, and bend it so as 
to form a loop about 2 inches long ; wrap 
the rest with cloth or twine so as to make it 
easy for the hands. This is convenient to 
cut out the weeds that can not be reached 
with hand cultivator or hoe. See engraving. 
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Important Points in Silk Culture. 
—Virion des Lauriers writes us: In commencing silk 
culture, the most important points are; first, the Mul- 
berry tree; and second, the silk-worm‘'s 
‘**seed,”’ as it is called by the breeders. Oniy a few 


eggs, or 


varieties of the White Mulberry (Wo-us clba) are fit for 
feeding silkworms, The varieties which are fast grow- 


ers, adapted to various climat-s, and with leaves exccl- 
lent for the food of silk worms, are: The Worus Ja- 
ponica, the M. rosea, the M. eluta, or ** Moretti,’ and 
the M. alba proper. These varieties produce large, soft 
leaves, which, being casily and r.pidly gathered, save 
labor and time. It takes from one-third to one-half less 
of the leaves of these varicties to make a pound of co 
coons than it does of other varieties, or substitutes, most 
of which yield small leaves, difficult to pick, and produce 
but littie silk, of inferior quality. The eggs, or * seed.” 
are not less important in sericulture; if a good quantity 
of the leaves to nourish the worm and supply it with the 
silky fluid is indispensable; the healthicrand the hardier 
the worms are, the better the returns willbe. The races 
known as Japanese or Chinese are not at all adapted to 
our climate, as it has been proven by numerous expcri- 
ments, although they produce a fair silk, but in small 
quantity. The Caucasian and Persian, though hardier, 
produce a coarse silk, while the Turkish, French, and 
Italian, which produce fine large cocoons, are the most 
sought after. Our consuls in the silk-raising districts 
of Europe, in their Reports to the Department of State, 
insist upon the necessity of securing sound and healthy 
eggs, of superior breeds, because the defects found in 
American cocoons are due entirely to the use of inferior 
‘seed *’ by those who have untertaken to raise silk. 





Does a Mare Ever Give Birth to 
Twins ?—Thus asks a correspondent, to which we an- 
swer yes, occasionally, but not nearly as often as the cow; 
and it is fortunate that it is so, for, except in rare in- 
stances, she lacks sufficient nourishment to bring up two 
foals properly. In order to accomplish this, one must be 
taken away from the mare and nursed on cow's milk, 
which, although not so rich, is made to answer an ex- 
cellent purpose by sweetening it with a little sugar when 
found necessary. There are instances where the colt, 
taken from the dam and put on cow's miik, has thriven 
even better tian the one left with the mare. The late 
Lord Bentinck. 
gave birth to twins in ‘three successive seasons. One of 
this pair he named oddly enough, ‘* Tweedle-dum,” the 
other, “ Twecdle-dec.” But they did not make good 
the distich of Hudibras: 

‘* Strange that such difference there should be 
‘Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee,”’ 
for these colts were so near alike, it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. 





Activity in Syria.—An English clergy- 
man, desiring a small homestead in Syria, near Damas- 
cus, applied to the chief authority, the Vali, for permis- 
sion to purchase land. The Vali maguanimously offered 
to give him the land, but the offer was declined. At 
length, a Commission of six officials was appointed to 
determine the value of the property. The price first 
asked was $200 in our money. The price first offered 
was $2. After much haggling and many appcals to 
Allah, the land was sold for $4. The clergyman began 
to build his house, and was harassed in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, alike by the authorities and the peo- 
ple, and all because he had failed to distribute the 
accustomed ‘backsheesh,” or gratuities, among the 
officials. He never was able to procure his title deeds 
to the property. This rendered his buildings so worth- 
less that he was able to sell the place oniy at a great loss. 
Land is cheap in Syria. but ‘‘ mighty uncertain.*’ Horace 
Greeley, referring to the laziness of the Syrians, said he 
only saw one man in that Jand doing anything, and ‘‘ he 
was falling off a house.” 


Goat Farming.—Some three or four years 
since, a society was formed in England for the purpose 
of improving the breed of goats. This was officered 
chiefly by distinguished noblemen, gentiemen, and 
ladies of England, inorder to more rapidiy popularize 
the movement. Any one possessing the pasturage of an 
acre or two of poor land, with a small patch of garden, 
could keep a she goat, which, if properly bred, would 
supply a moderate-sized family with milk. Up to the 
year 1870, few nannics could be found in England that 
gave over one quart of milk per day. Now, through the 
improving efforts of the Goat Society, the yield of the 
best isfrom 3 to 4 quarts perday. Goats’ milk is rich and 
nutritious. and 1t is supposed to possess curative prop- 
erties in several diseases. A goat farm, stocked with a 
considerable number of animals, is now in successful 
operation, not far from London. The milk produced 
there costs. delivered in sealed bottles in the city, about 
24 cents per quart. This sells for 36 cents, thus leaving 
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a handsome profit on the milk. Whenever the Goat So- 
ciety hears of large-milking nannies, they import them 
for the purpose of more rapidly improving their present 
stock. Some of the best of these have been drawn from 
the Island of Malta. We trust the time will come when 
the poor, sandy plains, and the rough, hilly, and moun 
tainous districts of America, will be pastured by deep- 
milking goats; for they thrive and yield fairly, even 
where a sheep cannot; and they cecape destruction 
by dogs, which ig another great advantage to them. The 
flesh of kids is as delicate and palatable as that of lambs. 





Another Canal in Egypt.—tThe plan 
of a sweet water canal from Alexandria to Cairo, 118 
miles, and thence to Suez. 122 miles further, is revived. 
This canal was a scheme of the former Khedive. Its 
commercial and strategic value not only commended 
this work to him, but the further fact that such a canal 
would provide the means of irrigating millions of acres 
of tillable land in lower Egypt, was an important ele- 
ment in the calculations of that intelligent but rather 
expensive ruler. There is an immense amount of un- 
productive land in Lower Egypt, which can be brought 
under cultivation by an extension of the system of irri- 
gation, and the Nile Land may again become a granary 
for other nations. 

Waste Prevented.—A pig-pen should be 
made in two divisions, one under roof, and one without 
aroof. The first should contain the trough and bed- 
ding, and to the second the pigs can go tosun them- 
selves at leisure, and there the manure should be made. 
Under these outside pens should be kept plenty of 
straw, as an absorbent. The straw should be changed 
once every month, and the pens should be cicaned every 
day or every other day. The contents of the outside 
pens sbould be thrown on the manure heap, aod the bed 
in the inside pen be mixed with the droppings of the 
pigs. By this process a farmer can make a load of the 
best manure a year, to every pig that is raised and fat- 
tened. Pigs kept in this way will thrive much better 
with the same food than otherwise, and the farmer 
himself will be much better satisfied. 





Hemp Seed for Cattle Feed .—Though 
considerably less nutritious for cattle than flax or cotton 
seed, a farmer of Poland recommends grinding hemp 
seed, and using it, as he has done for three years past, 
except in summer; giving 4 to 5 Ibs. per head. daily, 
mixed with an equal quantity of rye bran. He says hie 
cattle eat it greedily, and it increases the quantity of his 
cows’ milk. He finds it also good food for fattening 
bullocks. The analysis of Dr. Wolff, shows in 109 parts, 
albuminoids, 29.8; carbohydrates, 21.3; fat, 6.5; of 
which are digestible—albuminoids, 20.9; carbohydrates, 
17.4; fat, 5.2. The coarseness of the husk reduces the 
digestibility, making it considerably inferior in this re- 
spect to linsecd. As there is a good deal of hemp raised 
in Kentucky, and parts of some others of the United 
States, we should like to know if the seed has ever been 
utilized for cattle feed there, and, if 80, has it been found 
profitable and beneficial? 





Relief for a Choking Animal,—Mr. 
L. J. Post, Kent Co., Mich., writes us: Take eight fcet 
of wire, the size commonly used in fences. Double it 
in the center over a block of wood two inches thick and 
one foot wide. Twist the rest of the wire to the end, 
and attach a handle. This instrument can be passed 
down 2 cow's throat until the loop is beyond the obstruc- 
tion, when it can be easily withdrawn. This is much 
better than forcing the article down the throat. 





Oranges Cheaper than Apples.— 
Sydney Smith bewailed the wretchedne<s of existence 
* four miles from a lemon.” There are thousands of 
families in this country who are many more miles 
from a Jemon than that, and who, nevertheless, manage 
to pass a comfortable existence. But they may not 
know that in the seaboard cities, lemons and oranges 
are so abundant as to be clieaper than apples. All the 
the huckster wagons have borne the legend 
*Jemons 25 fora quarter.” In some cases 20 and even 
4) have been sold for 25 cents. At one time Messina 
lemons brought only $1 for a box containing 360. 
Oranges are more variable, but the Mediterran:an fruit 
has been sold all along at 15, 16, 20, 26 or 30 fora quarter 
Floridas have sold for 30, 40 and 50 ceiits and more per 
dozen. and Havanas at similar rates, and also at “16 fora 
quarter." While apples were quoted at from $?,00 to 
$6.00 per barrel, Mediterranean oranges were quoted at 
$1.75 ro $2.50 per box, and Floridas from £2.50 to $4.50 a 
half barrel. Of course az a rule the highest priced 
fruit is the largest an. finest, but it is surprising how 
excellent the oranges are that the street venders sell. 
Another surprising fact is that whether the lemons are 
one cent each or five cents, Jemonade remains the 
same price ‘all the year around,” summer and winter. 


winter long, 
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WHY WE ARE SICK.—No dovtes that can add 
to the comfort and convenience of a dwelling is omitted in 
our modern architecture, and money is not regarded when 
the luxury of clothing or beauty of personal sdornment is 
in question. Hence we all live in better houses and wear 
better clothes than did our forefathers. hy should we 
not take the same better care of our health? Why should 
dyspepsia, and the train of diseases that follow it, almost 
unknown in the olden time, be so prevalent now? Simply 
because of the poisonous and indigestible trash which in 
these days is forced upon the public as genuine food, or 
used to adulterate those articles that go to make up the 
daily bill of fare of every household. Our forefathers 
were content to make money by plain and honest methods ; 
but the hot competition of the present day and the strife 
for rapid riches have called forth all the ingenuity of mod- 
ern science to devise cunning deceptions that shall enable 
the avaricious dealer to more rapidly increase his profits, 
even though he destroy the health of the public thereby. 
The consequence is adulterated, impure, poisonous and 
on every hand. 

» adulterated articles 


bogus food 

The people buy thes 
they are cheap, entirely ignorant of their poisonous quali- 
A few 
proportions in England, that the public sentiment demand- 
apd parliament enacted the 
most severe repressive laws. Dr. Small, U.S. A., after an 
<amination recently made under the direction of the War 


}onartment, concludes that the adulteration of food is as 


of food becaus: 


years ago this evil had reached such alarming 


ties. 





ed legislative interference, 





great in this country to-day, and of as dangerous a charac- 


ter, as it was in England at the time referred to. No article 
entering so generally into the food of every family has 
been found more villainously adulterated than baking pow- 
For the purpose of underselling an absolutely pure 


the ‘‘ Royal ’’—which has become the standard 


der 
powder like 
for purity and strength in baking powders 
dealers are 
adulterated cream of tartar containing lime, earth, etc., 
the These powders 


-hundreds of 
putting up baking powders with cheap and 


adding strength by free use of alum. 
are sold cheap, but their use 
of the chief causes of the dyspepsia from which the 


This species of adultera- 


is expensive, for they are one 


American people are suffering. 
tion, at least, can be avoided by following the advice of 
Prof. Mott, the 


mends consumers * when purchasing baking powders to se- 


chemist to the Government, who recom- 


lect one standard powder, as the ‘ Royal Baking Powder,’ 
rather than to risk purchasing adventurous compounds put 
upon the market by persons who have no higher motive 
than dollars and cents."’ 

We hope to see Congress take hold of this important 
matter in a sufficiently vigorous manner to put an end to 
the whole nefarious business. In the mean time, if the 
people will be as careful to buy the best and purest food as 
they are to wear the best clothes and build the most com- 
fortable houses, it will not be necessary to ask so frequently 
Every scientific test 
—From 


the question, “‘ Why are we sick?” 
has proven the “ Royal” 


the Chicago Tribune. 


to be pure and wholesome. 





ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN'S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C2> 








BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 


OLS 


Parents of their VALUE. 





RESS SS 1ESV0 oTHER 


aUIT CAN TODLS 


1) 
SFO FERRA Be oceTON Nid. 


f 








BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Times Building, Chicago, will Rf able Superintendents, 
Grade Teachers and Specialist th good — in the 
Central, Western and Southern States for the ensuing year, 
in public or private schools. Great demand for lady teach- 
ers of music, art and languages. Apply carly. 


HOUSEKEEPERS. ATTENTION! 


PATENT BLUING BAGS. 


HE BEST AND MOST ECONOM ICAL 

LAU NDRY BLUE in existence. One 10-cent bag out- 
lasts four 6-ounce vials of liguid blue, and no risk or annoy- 
— from broken bottles. Your Grocer can procure it from 
.T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 106 and 108 Fulton St., New York. 














THE NEW PATENT 
DUST-PROOF 
Stem Winding Open Face Case, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Watch Co.. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


This case is formed in one solid piece, without 
joint or seam, opening in front only, thus avoiding | 
the usual Cap, and securing greater strength and 
durability. 

These Watches are all open face. The bezel, into 
which an extra strong crystal is fitted with an 
especially prepared water-proof cement, is attached 
to the case by screwing it thereon, and thus forms 
an air-tight junction with the body of the case, 
which is proof against dust and moisture. 

To railroad men, travellers, miners, lumbermen 
and others who are almost constantly exposed, 
and who have to make frequent reference to the 


watch, these qualities are of the utmost importance. 





The following letters tell their 
own story. 
““VaLDOSTA, GEORGIA, July 20, 1882. 

“‘T sold one of your Patent Dust-Proof Cases 
about ten months ago, and the other day it came 
back to me with the request to make it wind easier. 
On examination I found that the stem was rusty, 
and I inquired into the cause of it. The gentle- 
man stated to me that he was starting some saw- 
logs that had lodged in the bend of the river, when 
his chain caught in a bush and threw his watch 
into about twelve feet of water, and he was about 
two hours finding it. When he got it out it was 
running and he thought all right. In about three 
months he found that the stem was hard to turn, 
and sent it to me. 

I can say that the watch is all that the Company 
claims for it, and recommend it ta@all railroad and 


mill men. 


B. W. BENTLY.”’ 


“Cxtnton, Iowa, April 29, 1881. 

“T wish ycu would send me a spring for the 
Wm. Ellery Watch. * * * By the way, this Ellery 
is a watch I sold in your Screw Bezel Case toa 
farmer last fall. The first of January he lost the 
watch in the woods, and found it this week in 
about one foot of water. It had lain three months 
and over in snow and water, with but slight injury 
to the watech—only a hair-spring. 


8. RAYMOND.” 
The above were very severe tests, and demon- 
strate beyond a doubt, that for any reasonable 
Jength of time during which a watch might be 
under water, it would receive no injury whatever. 


We make these cases in both gold and silver, 
and as a Perfectly Dust-eProof Stem 
Winding Watch Case, Challenge 
the World to Produce its Equal, 


For Sale by all First-Class Jewelers. 


The ACCURATE WATCH 


Is fully warranted for one year. Thousands sold. Price 
$10. eat BS » any pty of the United States. Circulars 
free. MMINGS & CO, 38 Dey Street, New York. 


ERS and al) interested In 
epeech impediments-send for 
circulars. The A. Vocal Insti. 
tute 101 Waverly Place N. Y- 














ANOTHER VICTORY! 


In spite of all competition, the 
contract for furnishing (77,000) Seven 
Thousand feet Iron Fence, to in- 
close Woodland Avenue Cemetery, 
at Cleveland, O., was on March 5, 
1883, awarded to 


CHAMPION IRON FENCE COMPANY, 


KENTON, OHIO. 
5 











The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


andeverything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but sce that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 





The ESTEY ORGAY 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad- 
dition cf cll the cm- 
bellishments cnd im- 
provements that costly 
end ekilled crtisans 
can produce. 
ILLUSTRATED CaTA- 
LOGUES, with clegant 
and varied styles, sent 
panir 





frectocila 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 











10c. Send 10c. for five complete pieces of Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Music. Full size, best 
aper. W —_— cost $2.00 at any music store. 
WOODWARD & CO., 819 Broadway, New York. 


Agents Wanted for 
AVAL akctent4:Modern Ancient & Modern 
Newand Sg tee Pictorial History Pictorial History of the great Sea fights ofthe 


“a fedical Director SHIPPEN dress 
C.McCuRDY & CO., 632 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Valles th ag boil ing be 
Filling the Be spoilsileTa, 


Tea Club Orders. 


We have made a Specialty for Six Years of goad 
Premiums of Dinner Sets, Gold and Sets 
Silver Ware. &c., to those who get up CLUB Orde rs 
for our goods. White Tea Sets of 45 pieces, with $10.00 
Order. Gold Band or Pose Rose China Sets, 44 
pieces, with $20.00 Order. TEAS, of all kinds, at 30, 35, 40, 
50, 60 and 75 cents. Send Postal for full Price and Premium 
List. To all who mention American Agriculturist, and ask 
for it, we will send copy of “ Housekeeper’s Friend, ” full 
of recipes and useful information. 


GREAT LONDON TEACO. 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC 
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A REAL LUXURY. 





Re- 


Very ili 
Exquisite Flavor. 


Extra Early. 


quires no Bushing. 


CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market 
called “* American Wonder,” be sure and call for “ Buiss’ 
AMERICAN WONDER,” and receive no other. 

Per pkt., 10 cents: half-pint, 25; pint, 45; quart, 90; by 
mail, post-paid. When delivered at our store, or sent by 
express at purchaser's expense, pint, 35 cents; quart, 60; 
half-peck, $2.25; peck, $4.50. 

Prices for larger quantities will be given on application. 





A NEW EARLY SWEET-POTATO. 
EARLY GOLDEN. 


This variety is a sport of the old Ear.y Rep, but far su- 
perior to that variety in earliness, p: oductiveness, color, 
and quality. Slips planted May ee tubers large 
enough for the market July 25th n account of its early 
maturity, it is better adapted for cultivation in the North- 
ern States than any other variety. A valuable considera- 
tion in favor of this variety is that they will grow on quite 
ordinary soil, with but a slight coat of manure, and yielded 
a large crop the past season upon land that would not grow 
above fifteen bushels of corn to the acre. It is also an ex- 
cellent keeper. 

We first offered this variety in the spring of 1880, and 
have received many favorable notices from those who have 
tested it. It matured its crop as far north as Canada, 
Specimens have been exhibited weighing six pounds. Slips 
ready about May 15th; tubers now. 

Price of slips, with directions for lanting, by mail, post- 

“ape 50 cents per dozen ; $1.00 for fifty; $1.75 per hundred. 

3y express, at purchaser’s expense, $1. 00 per hundred; $7.50 
per thousand. 

Price of tubers, 60 cents per pound; three pounds, $1.25 
by mail. By express, at purchaser’s expense, one pound, 

cents; 5 pounds, $1.00; twenty pounds, $2.50; fifty 
pounds, $5.00. 


New and Choice Cereals. 


Pringle’s ** American Triumph” Oats, Prin 

Wheat, Pringle’s **Green Mountain 
On account of the limited supply, we can only offer them in Ounce 
Mailed post-paid to any address. 


The above are all now offered for the first time. 
packets, at 25 cents per packet; 5 packets $1.00. 


AMERICAN 








riced list of the above, with 


A complete descriptive and 
ound in 


directions for culture, will be 


| Bliss’s Illustrated Handbook for the 


| 
| 
| 





Farm and Garden. 
150 pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and 
Beantifu y Colored Plate of Carnations, Muiled 
for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. 


New Varieties Potatoes for 1883. 








ROSY MORN.—In appearance this variety closely 
resembles Early Rose, but in quality is Ft ae superior 
whieh yields nearly double as much as Early Rose, plante d 
side by ae and under the same conditions. 

ICUND.—This is a splendid, medium late variety 
and in poet de ranks with the best, while in hardiness anc 
vigorous = of vines, as well as in productiveness, it 
has few if an uals. As areliable winter keeping Potato, 
it is not exce le by any ather kinds. Prices of each of the 
above varieties, $1.00 per pound; three pounds, $2.50, by 
mail, post-paid. By express or freight, at the expense of 
the urchaser, half peck, 2 Fe one pe ck, $5.00; half bushel, 

; one pushel $12.0); bl., $25.0 

TYRIAN Pi E.—The skin is a dark purplish 
red; flesh white as i> oa. when cooked, floury and of 
zood flavor. It isan excellent ke ard and, on account of 
ts many merits, we believe every Potato cultivator would 
do well to give itatrial. Price, 50 cents per pound; three 
pounds, $1.25, by mail, post- paid. By express or freight, at 
expense of purchaser, one peck, $1.50; one bushel, 


Choice Varieties of 1882, ete. 


White Star, Queen of the Valley, 
Vermont Champion, Matchless, 
American Giant, Adirondack, etc. 
For description and price of the above, send for our 
Illustrated Potato Catalogue, 40 pages, which contains an 
illustrated list of the leading varieties in cultivation, with 
much useful information upon their culture. Mailed to all 
_— ants inclosing"10 cents. Regular customers free. 


$210.00 in Premiums. 


nzle’s *“‘Adamant’? Spring 
°° Spring Wheat. 





In order to induce farmers and others interested in the cultivation of grain to give these varieties a thorough and uni- 
versal trial, we offer $210 in premiums to those who produce the largest quantity of seed from one packet of the seed, and 


for the twenty best and heaviest heads of both the varieties of Wheat 


and Oats purchased of us. 


See our advertisement in March Agriculturist. Descriptive circulars mailed to all applicants. 


Two New Varieties Field Corn. 


** Rural Thoroughbred Flint’? Corn, ** Rural Heavy 


For full description, see our Novelty Circular, mailed free to all, post-paid. 
One packet of each of two varieties Corn, two varieties of Wheat, and ** American 


Oats, 5 packages in all, for One Dollar. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Seedmen, 


quart, for each variety. 
Triumph” 


Mention an sent * when you write. 


, Dent’? Corn. 
25 cts. per waiibat: 60 cts. per pint, #1 per 


34 Barclay St., New York 





R’S GARDEN 
SEEDS 


which have been planted by 

some growers for 45 years. 

They do not have the larg. 

est Seed farms, warehouses 

or business in the country, 
nor dothey offer fictitio: 
alued coilections of S 

yfZ containing varieties of little 

A value tothe planter. They cater 

to the practical consumer who 

wishes value: forthemoney 

Dreers Garden Calendar for 1883, offering 

verything for the Garden and Farm, mailed free. 


HENRY A, DREER 238,80" 


PHILADELPHIA. 


TAY DRE 













& CONARD CO’S 
VER-BLOOMING 


establishment making a aT Ay 
SS of Ss. SOL ARGE Sse 
oo am, ‘ot Birnie Le in for 
te bloom delivered safely, postpaid,to an 
5sp jendid varieties, your choice, all labele 


for ‘$i: 12 for $2 or $35 26 for $43, 
zs oF $10; 100 Stos ioiseet We tive See ys 


BUSING 
for R 1S 


AGRICULTURIS 
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| 





T. [May, 


*For cultivating apple, peaeh and pear 


orchards, as well as vineyards, use the 


‘ACME’ 


& Leveler, which may be graduated to move 


Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher 


as near the surface as may be desired, avoid- 
ing any injury to the roots, and never tear- 


ing out any over which it passes.’ (See 


page 252 this paper.) 





MALLFRUITS 
CARNATIONS 
ROSES and PANSIES 


My One Dollar Collections, 
SY safe _ arrival by 







Geraniums, mem 
eniy Roses, Chrysapthe- 
mums and Grape Vines are 
especially good. A cata 
logue with full instructions 
er fet eer] of SMALL 
A \ ii RUIT S$ and FLOWER 
‘by Bian AT ee tance: 


G.S.WALES kechewter. 
~* Pomona Nursery. 


> 000 KIEFFER’S HYBRI 
Ds PEARS in Orchard, and 
n ursery, propagate 
>) 50, 006 Ho gga ag | ; from Stand 
yO uds or Scie 
ons fl from aOWARES. NIGH’S 
B Strawberry. HANSELL Kasp- 
berry, Blackberries, New Grapes sand Currants. Fruit, 


Sha €, and Ornamental Trees, Vines, and Plants in variety. 
Catalogue free. WM. PARRY, Parry P. O., N. J. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


GRAPE VINES, &c._ All the leading varieties, both 
new and old, at reasonable rates. New Illustrated Cat's 
logue free. Address, 


IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 


SMALL FRUITS! 


and GRAPE VINES. A a and fine assortment of 
plants is offered at very reasonable rates. All the leading 
standards and novelties, combined with exceedingly liberal 


















offers. Planters su yplied in large quantities at very low 

rates. Illustrated Descriptive waterepue free. Address 

Cornwall-en"Hudson c OF 
New York s 





NUFACTURED 














Manchester, Te I Toh” 


James Vick, and 35 best kind 
Strawberries. ‘20 acres big_ber- 
berries, and all Small 
Handsome Kieffer 
Millions of Peach, 
Gaage Orange, and Ornamene 
als. Send for Price List. Free. 
Fis PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


ROSES 


CHOICEST VARIETIES. STRONGEST PLANTS. 
G2 Special Inducements to intending Planters. 


IT WILL PAY YOu 


to send for Catalogue,Free. ROBT.SCOTT & SON 
N.E. Corner 19th and Catharine ‘Sta. Philadelphia. 


ries. Rasp 
Fruit Plants. 
Pear Trees, 











Best Market Pear. 


3 James Vick, Big Bob, and 40 other sorts 
® best Strawberries. Hansell, Superb, and 
f 20 other sorts of Raspberries. 30 sorts 
} Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Black- 
berries. 45 sorts Peaches, Apples, Plums, 
Quinces, &c. Lowest rates. Catalogue 
free. - 8S. COLLINS, _ 
Moorestown, N. J. 









Present of choice and jet i A ‘ROS 

every order. Our NEW CUID 

Treatise on the Rose,70 pp. elegantly Uiustrated—free toall. 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


IN PRIZES WILL BE PAID TO YS 
FOR GARDENING. 
Send for a free_ specimen copy of the April No. of 
“SgED-TIME AND Harvest,” for full particulars, 
Isaac F. Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa. 















STRAWBERRIES, 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, and Cotente. 


Newest and Best Varieties. §#~ Descriptive Cata- 
logue free. 
JOSEP 


H_D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. 



























ABEAUTIFUL LAWN 


CAN BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 


Henderson’s “Central Park” 
LAWN CRASS SEED. 


A mixture composed of selected grasses identical with those used in forming the lawns of 
New York’s famous park, One quart of this seed will sow an area of 20x15 ft. , equaling 300 sq. 
ft.,or for an acre 4 bushels are required. Instructions for sowing and ‘after treatment sent 
gre atis with all orders. Pric e, 25 cents per quart. If by mail, add x@cents per quart: for post- 
age. If by —— express, $1.50 per peck; $5.00 per bushel. 


Catalogue of § ‘Everythi ing forthe Carden y’ mailed free on application. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO, sstat‘s7Cortanae Street. NeW YORK. 















Double Your Crop by Planting Carefully Selected and Tested Seed, which Grows Perfectly. 


jae sioner = SEED CORN! 


¢ 
saad DROROHRAG NOS 2 













THE IMPROVED LEAMING. Our Improved 
Strain of this variety is _ earliest Yellow Dent Corn 
in cultivation, ripent ing in less than 90 days from 
planting, surpass other varieties in earliness, 
productiveness, and jine quality; ears large and hand- 
some; grain of deep orange color, and small red cob. Yielded the past season, without extra cultivation, 136 
bushels to the acr e3 stalks grow to medium height, and always produce two good ears; husks and sheils 
easily; well adapted to all kinds of soil; —— by all who have agg it the BEST in a 
g wart, by was mail, I, post: -paid, 50c.; by freight or express, bags included, Peck; T5ees Bashel, $2.50; Bas 
(2 mehels), & B45 ’ ur stock of this celebrated variety 
10 Bushels, $20. CHESTER co. MAMMOTH CORN, has been improved each year b 
careful and skillful selection of the largest, best formed and earliest ears from the most productive fields. It 
yielded, the past season, over 100 bushels to the acre. Ears very large; grain bright pg od stalks large, 
producing more fodder than any other variety. Quar art, post-paid, 50c.; Bushel, $2.25; Bag (2 Bushels), 
84; 10 Bushels, 818. MAMMOTH WHIT SUR PR RISE—best and most productive White field 
corn. Farmers’ Favorite. The best golden De 4 “any, roductive, and suited to ) ans land. Each Quart, 

eed, ae 30e.st poset “82,505 Bag (2 _—? #4. 50; 5 Bushels and over, #2 per bushel. Also, YEL= 
.DA. WHITE ELINT, BLUN P's PROL IFIC, MAMMO rH ENSILAGE, and 

HODDER MAPA R, at Low Prices. ORDER NOW. Remit by P. O. Order, registered letter or draft. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue of Warranted ag ER and Flower Seeds, aenk Free. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘tita'marker st. 


ANDRETH seeps: 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1784. Dropusa Postal (: and 
for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDKETH, PHILADELPHIA, 


; SIBLEY'S SEEDS 


of aun PTS: for ALL CR OPS, for ALD CLI- 
ES. All are tested; cnly. the ¢ vest sent 
a. ca F a. Seed Manual; History and best iusto 
of a ng of poet eg a Crops, Grasses, eH: Tree 
Planting, etc. only Cts. Ek, ‘atalogue and Price List of 
several Thousand varieties, POOR SEEDS. 


sisersseos HIRAM SIBLEY & CO, Rochester, N.Y, Chicago, Ill. 
ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer ~ _Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
115, 117 & 119 Kone CORN. 115K 
, 117 inzie St. FFICE, 115 KINZIE Sr., 
Warehouses § 114° 306. 108 & 110 Michigan St. CHiCACO, ILL 


aaemeine 














































































18 Greenhouses. 29thYear. 
Beautiful Catalogue of about 100 pages, free. 


_The famous KieferHybrid Pear, $1.50 
LeConte Pear, $13 Gheasee 
2 Quince, 75 cents; Japanese 
S2~ Greenhouse Plants, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, Dwarf porn nag fruit im- 
Climbing Vines, including 25 kinds of the i \ mensely large, sweet, 


New Clematis, a full assortment of both paw N and Russian Mul- 
Flower and V eqetable SEEDS. Apple, : ums, Dy: hhardy’as the 


Pear, Plum, Peach, Cherry, Grape, 45 BE . x roduce 
andallother FRUITS. SIXT W iver Blooming HOSES, NS 
12Tuberoses, 12Gladiolus, 20 Verbenas® 
15 Basket or Bedding Plants, 30 pk’sChoi: “e 
all laheled, as fol Flower Seeds, 40 Sireet Chestnuts, etc., 


ee” 6 FOR FOR ANYSEVEN SETS 3 $3 
_ NaI 


Hundreds of other things cheap; man rare. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON GO. Lilvts 


| ARGE RUSSIAN PUMPRIN, Poy — frem 


To re anes a 
JOHN SAULS — SEFGoSaI 


CARDEN 
FIELD & f towzst races’ 


FLOW E R. Illustrated & Descriptive Cata- 


logue mailed on application. 


J. M. M°CULLOUGH’S SONS, 


(Established 1838) 136 Walnut St., Cincinnati,€. 











CATALOGUE of New, Rare, and Besar Finate for 
1883, will be ready in February with a colored 

It is full in really good and beautiful plants, o weal as all 
the novelties of merit. 

The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low prices. 

Free to all my customers ; to others, 10 cts; or a plain 
copy gratis. Catalogues of Seeds, Roses, Orchids, so 
etc., gratis. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. 
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SIBLEY'S 
IMPERIAL 


| A New Hybrid BARLEY 
originated in 1878 by F. 
H. Horsford of Vermont, 
by crossing an imported 
variety upon the Cana- 
dian two-rowed, in or- 
der to combine the pro- 
lific quality of the for- 
eign with the hardiness 
of the Canadian. The 
success was complete, 
and we have in this pro- 
bably the finest Barley 
yet introduced. It is a 
magnificent six-rowed 
variety,and grows taller 
than the Canadian six- 
rowed, Heads long and 
full, some measuring 6% 
inches, and conteining 
85 plump kernels;beards 
) of medium length. Till- 
ers freely, and hence less 
seed is required of this 
than of the common 
sorts; a great acquisi- 
tion to Barley growers. 








































































$100 
CASH 


For the Largest Pro- 
duct from 1 Ib. of Seed. 





PRICE: 


Pound 85; Packet 25c., 
5 Packets $1.00. 


t@ Send for Circular. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & Co., 


ROCHESTER; N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


—_ 





WANTED—SALESMEN. 


To eanvass for the sale of Nursery Stock. U nequaled 
facilities. Noexperience required. Salary and expen- 
ses paid. 500 — of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs. Roses, e 


Wee wT ‘SMITH, Nurserymen, Geneva, N. Y. 











‘ONION SEED. 





Extra Early Red, per. Ib. $2.00 
Large Red ethersfield, 1.50 
= EEDSMAN 4 Danvers Yellow Globe, = 1.50 
= NewHaven 2 Southport Red Globe, 5 1.50 
= com 2 Yellow ‘‘ 2a 2.00 
= “ White ‘“ - 3.50 
White Portugal or Silver 
Skin “ 3.00 


Peas. Leading Varieties, Bottom 
Prices. 

Spinach. new. very large and crum- 
pled leaf, 30c. per Ib., $20 per 100 
Add 16c. per pound if to be sent by 
mail. CATALOGUE FREE. 
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66 A nia PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
IN 












| Unoccupied 
| Territory. 


—_—— 4 


Ae ~ ¢ & “ g¢ 
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The §* ACME %’ subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and to the Cutting, Lifting, Turning process of 
double rows of STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of which give immense cutting power. Thus the three opera- 
tions of crushing lumps, leveling off the ground and thoroughly pulverizing the soil are performed at one and the same time. 
The entire absence of Spikes or Spring ‘Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted sod and hard clay 
where other Harrows utterly fail ; works perfectly on light soil, and is the only Harrow or Cultivator that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 


Highly commended by scientific and practical Farmers, many of whom pronounce it to be the most valuable 
recent improvement in farm Machinery, while 

All agree that “‘ The judicious use of an implement like the ‘‘Acme”’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and”’ 
*‘Leveler, in the preparation and thorough pulverization of the Soil, before planting, will increase the yield from”’ 


** Five to Ten Dollars per Acre.” 
FAIR PLAY. 

If your dealer does not keep the “ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior 
tool on you by assuring you that he has something better, but SATISFY YOURSELF by 
ordering one ON TRIAL. We will send it on trial, and if it does not suit, you may send it 
back, we paying return freight charges. We don’t ask for money or Note until after you 


have tried it on your own farm. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 44 DIFFERENT STATES & TERRITORIES, 


NAGH &£& BROTHER. 
Manufactory and Principal Office, 
Branch Office, HAarrispure, Pa. M I # L I N GT oO N 9 NE W JE R SE Y e 


N. B.—Pamphlet entitled “TILLAGE IS MANURE” will also be sent to parties who 
NAME THIS PAPER. 





__ “THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
ENGINES, TH 4 ES H ERS SAW-MILLS, 
Horse Powers Clover Hullers 

(Suited to all i .) WriteforFRE >, 
aad het Tis Auli & Tay lor oo “io et 


SEDGWICK Swi? FENCE 





Cacalogue fia . A T ENGIN 3 
prices. Te WORKS | 
Se mancracroarss cr U0) 


Lesa deut) STEAM ENGINES 
Cease) ino BOILERS, (= 


CARRY ENGINES and BOILERS IN STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


fleein | RAMS 
T H E Pp E E L EK s = The Double Acting Poel open the sali as well 








) 




















as shut them oft with the power of the water. No 
Wy. | stopping. C. HODGKINS & SON, Marlboro, N. H. Ss 
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. THE ROSS 
ae \ Ensilage and Fodder Cut- It is the only general-purpose Wire Fence in use, being 
oO. 2 ters. GIANTS, LITTLE Gl. a strong net werk without barbs. It will turn 
© my ANTS, and “SPECIALS, dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as well as the most vicious 
ie) © for Ensilage,Stock-raisers, stock, without injury toeitherfenceorstock. It is just 
, = Dairymen, etc.,etc. Guar- the fence for farms, gardensstock ranges, and railroads, 
) } anteed superior to every and very neat forlawns, parks, school lots and cemeter- 
f other make. Immense ies. erably Smee acre areata galvanized) it will 
| | wanget, a = ca- last a lifetime. itisoupeston te oards —— 
S = — ~~ pacity. In successful op- wire in every respect. eask for ita fair trial, know- 
Thresher and Cleaner—Clover Huller. and ‘ = eration in every part of ing it will wear itself into favor The Sedgwick 
Cleaner — Straw-Preserving Rye reshers— —— the country. Will cut from Gates, made of wroughtiron pie und steel wire, defy 
Railway and Lever Powers — The Howland two to four times as fast as any other make. Have Ross all competition in neatness, strength, and durabil- 
Feed Mill—The Aspinwall Potato Planter, and Safety Fly-wheel, Extensible Joints, and all the latest im- ity. We also make the best, and cheapest all iron 
Digger. Our machines are guaranteed to work well, and provements. The only Cutters guaranteed to stand the automatic or scli-opening gate, also cheap- 
have received the highest testimonials and cannot be ex- | Severe work of Ensilage and cut fast. Send for illustrated est and neatest all iron fence. Best Wire 
" y circular and handsome Litograph to Stretcher and Post Auger. For prices and par- 


celled. - GILL & SON j , i 
Trenton Agricult Works, ton, N. | E. W. ROsS & CO., Fulton. Oswego Co., N. Y. ticulars ask hardware dealers, or address, mentioni 
gricultural Works, Trenton, N. J tz- Mention American Agriculturist. = : paper, SEDGWICK BROS., Manf'rs,'Richmond, In 
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INTERESTING. 


The following will be found of interest to all who in- 


tend painting their houses this spring: 

The United States Capitol at Washington is painted 
exclusively with H. W, Johns’ Asbestos Liquid White, 
as follows: 

The stone wook of the main or original building to 
correspond with the new wings, the dome and other 
outside iron work, and the inside wood and iron work. 

Architect's Office. U. S. Capitol, 1 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 6, 1879. § 

Dear Sir: You are at liberty to refer to me as using 

your Paint at the Capitol. Yours respectfully, 
EDWARD CLARK, Architect, U. 8. Capitol. 





Cavendish, Vt., October 21, 1882. 
Gentlemen: I have just completed painting on my 
building with paint ordered from you Sept. Ist. It gives 
perfect satisfaction. I tind the only misrepresentation 
to be this: One gallon will cover considerably more than 
the number of feet given—a good fault! My 
building looks tip-top, and all say they are the best 
colors yet seen ip town. .. My painter says it is the 

best paint he ever spread. Yours respectfully, 
E. G. WHITE. 





Boston, March 16th, 1883. 

Gentlemen: Last spring I painted the exterior of the 
Fort Point House, Stockton. Me., with H. W. Johns’ 
Asbestos Paints, and, upon examination this spring, I 
find it in first-cluss condition, looking as good as new. 

Therefore I have no hesitation in saying that these 
paints are the best I have ever seen, and would recom- 
mend them to all wanting a first-class article. 

_ The severe winter just passed and the exposed situa- 
tion of the Fort Point House gave the paints a very 
severe test, out of which they came in perfect condition. 
Respecifully yours, 

WM. D. LEWIS, Propr. Fort Point House. 





Office of Supt. of Construction. U. S. Custom House j 
and Post Oilice, Chicago, Nov. 1, 1882. f 
H. W. Joins’ Man’f'g. Co., 87 Maiden-lane. New York. 
Dear Sirs: In reply to your inquiry as to my opinion 
of the Asbestos Liquid Paints, [ can say that after using 
several hundred gallons on both exterior and interior of 
this building, Lum well pleased with it. It spreads and 
covers well, works easy and smooth, gives good satisfac- 
tion to the painters, who have had a prejudice against 
mixed paints, and I believe will prove a durable and 
economical paint. 










Galveston, Texas, Sep. 22, 1882. 
Gentlemen: By mail of this date, I send you photo- 
graph of our Beach Pavilion on which was used your 
Asbestos Liquid Paints, and I am pleased to advise you 
that same have given perfect satisfaction. 
We contemplate erecting a large seaside hotel for ac 
commodation of guests, summer of 1883. Very respect- 
fully, WM. H. SINCLAIR, President. 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., October 30, 1882. 
Genticmen; In reply to yours of the 28th. referring to 
your paints, will say they have proved all that is recom- 
mended for them so far, and when we need more shall 
give youacall. Iam. gentlemen, yours truly. 
J. W. TUCK, Steward Dean Academy. 
Old Orchard House, Me., June 18, 1880. 
To the H. W. Johns M’f'g. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
The Old Orchard House having just been completed 
with two coats of Johns’ Asbestos Paints in a manner 
eet A satisfactory to me, | would indorse them as 
eing not only of the most wonderful covering capacity, 
but also on the point of economy and manner of work- 
ing under the brush. : Although two coats were 
calledsfor under the contract, yet under the large piazza 
I found one coat was entirely sufficient. (Signed) 
E. C. STAPLES, Proprietor. 
Springfield, Vt., March 20th, 1883. 
Gentlemen: Please ship at once. . . I expect to 
use a large amount of your paints the coming season. 
With an experience of 35 years in using all kinds of 
paint put upon the market, I much prefer yours to any 
Other. Send the above order at once. 
A. L. ROBINSON. 





Falmouth, Mass., March 20, 1883. 
Dear Sirs: Last fall I bought your Asbestos Paint and 


with it painted half the trimmings on my house. The 
other half I painted with the dest of white lead. At this 


time the ** Asbestos’’ looks as white and good as when 
first applied, while the white lead paint looks as if struck 
with mould, and every knot in the wood shows plainly. 
Hereafter I shall use Asbestos and recommend it to 
others. Please send by express. . . . Yours truly, 
HENRY F. GIFFORD. 





Farley, Dubuque Co., Iowa, March 13, 1883. 
Gentlemen: In 1878 I bought of yoa six gallons of 
Asbestos Paint. It looks well yet, and would like you 
to send to my address 5 gallons of the same kind—white. 
Please send me the price. Yours truly 
REV. I. NEWTON. 





Berkeley Springs, W. Va., Sept. 12, 1882. 
Gentlemen: I am a painter by trade and have been 
using your paints; find them very good and recommend 
them. Will send youan order on receipt of your sample 
sheets and price-list. Yours veapenindiey 
ROBT. M. ADAMS. 





Newton. N. C., January 31, 1881. 
I inclose a check for last bill of paints and 
I have used many 


Dear Sirs: 
memorandum of what I now want. 


kinds of paints. but none that equals yours in beauty of 
finish and durability. 


Yours truly, J. B, MARTIN. 
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|.by you as standard, and use them exclusively. 
L 





Cross Keys, Va., Sept. 11, 1882. 
Gentlemen: Summer before last I bougbt some paint 
of you for our Temperance Hall at this place. I like the 
paint very much. What will you sell me your 
Asbestos Roof Paint at? Yours very respectfully, 
J. P. WEBB, M. D. 





Englewood, N. J., January 29, 1881. 
H. W. Johns M’f’g. Co., New York. 

Dear Sirs: After two years’ test of your Asbestos 
Liquid Paint on my hotel, the Paiisades Mountain House, 
Tam pleased to say I consider it superior in every respect 
to any other I have ever used—not excepting the best 
white lead. Aithough only one coat of your Paint was 
used, it looks as fresh and perfect to-day as if it had been 
applied within a month. As you are aware, lama large 
user of paints, and in future shall use noothers. Yours 
truly. WILLIAM B. DANA. 


Palisades Mountain House, / 
Englewood, N. J.. June, 30, 1879. 5 
H. W. Johns M’f'g Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Dear Sirs: Our hotel, painted inside and out with your 
Asbestos Liquid Paints, presents a very beautiful ap- 
= which is remarked by all our guests. The 
-aints have proven entirely satisfactory in every re- 
spect, and you are at liberty to refer to me at any time. 

Yours truly, D. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 





Polesville, Md., April 7, 1882. 
Dear Sirs: Several years ago I had some painting to 
do, and purchased half from you and half from another 
party, to test which would stand the weather best, so 
when I built a new house I would get the best. I find 
yours stood much better than the —— paint, and now 
desire that you will send me your present prices, bearing 
in mind that freights from New York to this point are 

very high. Yours very truly, JOHN JONES. 


78 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md., April 3, 1882. 
Gentlemen: I had my house in the country painted 
with your Liquid Asbestos Paint four years ago, and it 
looks as bright and glossy now as when first applied. I 
contemplate some alterations and will need more paint. 
Please send me your sample sheets and prices. Respect- 

fully yours, FRED. W. WILD. 





Austin Station, Texas, February 26th, 1883. 
Dear Sirs: Please send me your latest catulogue and 
samples of colors. I have used a good deal of your 
paint and it gives good satisfaction in this climate. 
Yours, etc., 
M. C. NUGENT, Supt. of Bridges, I. & G. N. R. R. 


Chautauqua Lake Transit Co., ' 
Jamestown, N. Y., June 17, 1882. § 
H. W. Johns M’f'g Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I wish to say that after two years’ trial, 
this company is satisfied that your paints are the most 
economical for painting their boats and buildings. 

This company has adopted the goods manufactured 
Yours 
truly, L. L. TRUE, Sccretary. 

Lewiston, Pa., March 16th, 1882. 

Dear Sirs: The paiat purchased of you has given the 
best of satisfaction, and a number of persons who intend 
to repaint their buildings are asking about prices, and we 
expect to make good sales this season. Yours respect- 
fully, H. W. KELLER & SON. 





Newark Valley, N. Y., March 18, 1882. 
Gentlemen: Please send as soon as possible the fol- 
lowing Asbestos paints.... ..This is a small piace, 
but I hope to make the trade of considerable importance. 
Have handled paints extensively for many years and 
consider these the best now in use, so can conscientious- 
ly recommend them. Yours truly, L. M. SMITH. 





Nantasket Beach, Nov. 1st, 1882. 
Gentlemen: The ‘‘Clarendon Exchange” and the 
‘*Wayside Cafe’? were destroyed by fire early the 
morning of the 25th ult. The buildings destroyed were 
built entirely of wood. On account of the wind being 
from the North and blowing almost a gale, my build- 
ings, which were within forty feet of the fire, were 
completely at its mercy, but through hard work were 
saved. ‘The roof of my hotel, the ‘‘ Vine Cafe.”’ was 
painted with Johns’ Asbestos Roof Paint, so that when 
the burning brands lodged upon the roof they only stay- 
ed a moment, rolling off and doing no damage whatever. 

Yours truly, EDWARD O'CONNOR, Prop. 





The following letter from a well known dealer in | 


building materials will explain itself: 
Akron, Ohio, Feb. 24th, 1883. 
Mr.——— 


In reply to your request to give you my opinion of H. 
W. Johns’ paints, I take pleasure in stating that I have 
been handling these paints for nearly eight years, keep- 
ing them on sale in all the different shades, and using 
them in my building business, and I have no hesitancy 
in saying I believe them to be the cheapest and best 
paints in use, not excepting pure Lead and Oil. They 
are cheaper, because they wil! spread over more surface 
and cover better. I know to a certainty that two coats 
will cover better and last Jonzer than three of any other 
paint, and it wii] out-wear and retain its lustre and color 
better than any other. I have tried many kinds of 
paint, and had concluded, before using these, that pure 
ead and oil was the only reliable paint, but after years 
of experience I am entirely satisfied that these paints 
are much better and more economical to use. 

(Signed) D. W. THOMAS. 


Pamphlet containing samples of our new colors with 
designs showing their effect upon each other, and in- 
formation about painting, will be sent free by mail upon 
application to H. W. JOHNS M‘F'G CO., 

87 Maiden-lane, N. Y. 
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Bound Copies of Volume 41, (for 1882), ara 
now ready. They are in the uniform style, cloth, with 
gilt backs. Price at the office, $2. If sent by mail, 
$2.30. We can usually supply, at thesame rate, any of 


| the 26 previous volumes, or from volume 16 to 41, in- 


clusive. Apy ten or more volumes, in one lot, will be 
supplied at the office for $1.75 each; or be forwarded by 


| mail or express, carriage prepaid, for $2 each. 








Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members 3 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- 
wards send 5 names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates, 





A Prosperous People.—For 
‘6 Rainy Days.??—Vecry impressive facts are found 
in the Bank Superintendent’s Report, just made to the 
New York State Legislature. They show not only the 
very comfortable condition of the great masses of the 
people, but steady progress and unprecedented present 
prosperity. The situation in the Empire State is sim- 
ilar to that of the whole country. <A few figures will 
help to understand the subject The recent census re- 
ported 5,082,871 inhabitants in this State. These would 
make up 1,016,574 families of five persons, infants and 
parents included. But Supt. Hepburn reports 1,095,971 
separate saving bank accounts, averaging $431.50 each, 
or more than one for every family! The total deposits 
being $472,927,319—an increase of nearly twenty-five 
million dollars during the past year, following a similar 
or greater increase during each three previous years. 
This vast sum is laid away as a provision for a future 
* rainy day,” or to buy farms or homes, and mainly by 
the so-called ** common people.” and in the Saving Banks 
alone. Another one hundred and fifty million dollars 
are lodged in the Trust Companies, besides the large 
amounts invested by poorer people in small Government 
and other bonds, etc. 





A Dog Doctoring Himself.—A sport- 
ing dog, which had got sore feet from hunting over 
rough and briery ground, was observed chewing a twig 
of blackthorn. He then scraped the bark off with his 
front teeth while holding the twig tight between his 
fore-paws. This he mixed with his saliva, and then an- 
nointed his sore feet with it. He had used elder, when 
obtainable, for the same purpose, and with either soon 
effected a cure. 





Herd Books,—There seems to be no end 
to getting up herd books for all sorts of stock, both in 
Great Britain and in America. The last one we see 
announced in the English journals, is one for the Island 
of Alderney cattle. This is a more diminutive Island 
than even Guernsey, of which it forms a portion of the 
Bailiwick, and has but few cattle on it. These are a 
mixed race of Jerseys and Guernseys. and we see no 
propriety, on account of this, in gettirg up a Herd Book 
for them, as it would only be a mere record of mongrels, 
which nobody wants to breed from when they can get 
such as are of pure race. By mistake, both in England 
and in the United States, for some time after the first 
importations, Jersey cattle were called Alderney; but 
this matter was set right several years ego in establish- 
ing the Jersey American Herd Book. 





Magnitude of our Farming Inters 
ests.—The solid wealth of the country, that which does 
not take wings to itself, is in the farming regions. The 
value of the farms in the United States, according tothe 
census of 1880, was $10,197,000,000. The live stock was 
worth $1,500,000,000, and the farm products were valued 
at $2.214,000,000. The farms, the stock, and the imple- 
ments are the farmers’ capital. Their aggregate value 
is four times the capital of the 254,000 industrial estab- 
lishments of the United States, which is $2,790,000,000. 
The bank capital of the country is less than $500,000,000, 
and the aggregate cost of the railroads is put at about 
$6,000,000,000. The value of the farms is therefore 
more than the cost of the railroads, the capital of the 
banks, and the capital engaged in mechanical industry, 
all combined. The farmers are, after all, the real mil- 


| | lionaires. 
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Oats, Pork, Lard. 


~> 


Wheat, Corn, 


Decline in Prices, etc. 


The prices of breadstuffs and provisions are 
chiefly influenced by those prevailing for the mo- 
ment in London ; telegraph quotations are received 
and posted every few minutes during business 
hours, in New York, Chicago, and in other leading 
markets of this country, though the operations are 
nearly over for the day in England and France 
when active transactions open in Chicago, the dif- 
ference in time being nearly six hours. There are 
occasional ‘‘spurts,’? when corners are made or 
feared, and for a few days past the current weather 
has more or less affected the daily rates. This is 
ONE of the critical periods of the year, for winter 
wheat especially, as a few successive freezings and 
thawings will seriously damage wheat that has 
stood through the winter. The fact that this crop 
may appear quite dead, and yet sufficiently vigorous 
roots remain to start forward, and with favorable 
weather make a good growth, is used by the ‘‘bulls”’ 
and ‘‘ bears’? with considerable effect. Frequent 
instances have occurred where part of a field has 
been plowed up for other crops, and yet the re- 
mainder has come forward to an average yield. 

The following carefully prepared table is con- 
densed from our daily record of the Chicago market 
reported by telegraph. We give the quotations for 
January 2, February 1, and March 6, 13, 20 and 27, 
with the closing rates as we go to press. Chicago 
being the great central grain and provision market, 
we use the prices in that city in preference to New 
York, where they differ, as a rule, only in the actual 
difference in freight and risk, from those at Chicago. 
The difference in prices between Chicago and New 
York for the different months ranges from 10 to 
15 cents on wheat, 9 to 14 cents on oats, 10 to 15 
cents on corn, 20 to 75 cents on pork and lard. 

The top figures give the dates; the months at the 
side of the table mean that the prices in the same 
line are for wheat delivered to the purchaser, or 
settled for, at any time in these months. By follow- 
ing any one line across, we get an idea of the ups 
and downs and the general tendency of prices: 


RANGE OF PRICES IN CHICAGO. 
, 8 











eiai{(Si Rt erseis 
EisiSBsSE]ESSEIE 
Sig lel/ez;alais 
WHEAT, bu....;—— —— —— —_ | ——_ | —_.' —— 
RS 1@ .95 $1.05 $1.09 $1.05:$ 1.05). es 
April 1.05) 1.04) “1.02 
May. 1.11} 1.10} 1.08 
June 1.11) 1.11) 1.09 
Corn, bu | 
March. MO Bil vccces 
April 55} 52; 649 
May....... 00, 56 4 
June. 59} 57 -56 
OATS, bu } 
March 40 . ee 
April 40 39 40 
eee 8 A Af 
June | A2 3 
PorK, ddl... .. | } 
eee 17.20 17.95) 18.10)......| 18.10) 17.95 , 
April.. ...-..) 18.10) 18,25! 18.15! 18.20! 18.05! 18.00 
May 17.55 18.35 18.35) 18.40) 18.40) 18.25 18.20 
SY EES eee 18.50 18.55 18.62 18.45 18.35 
LARD, 100 lbs... 
ee $0.82) 11.20) 10.25)......) 19.20) 11.06 ....... 
UM ibosensencctobuisy 11.30 11.40 11.5 11.25 11.15 11.25 
RSE ee - 11.40 11.55 11.45 11.40 11.80 11.35 
ee * 10.65.......' 11.50, 11.55. 11.50 11.85 11.40 


P. S.—April 7.—Favorable weather, lower foreign 
prices, decreased rates here to-day. The closing quota- 
tions from Chicago this evening, by telegraph, are 1 @ 2 
cents per bushel lower than the above table for wheat, 
corn, and oats. 


Comparing the third and last columns, it will be 
noted that there has been a decline of 6to 7 cents 
abushel in WHeat, during 30 days past, for that 
delivered prior to June. The small sales for June 
and July are mainly speculative. In Corn the de- 
cline has been heavy, 6c. to 9c., the large stocks re- 
served in the country, as noted by us last month, 
having come forward quite freely, and there is, 
doubtless, a large reserve yet remaining back, the 
producers being unwilling to sell so far below last 
year’s prices. Oats have fluctuated somewhat, 
but have declined less than wheat and corn. Hog 
Proptcts have not fallen so much as the decline 
in corn would require, despite the German pro- 
hibition of American Pork ; but it is to be remem- 
bered that there is a scarcity of swine—not enough 
of them to consume the abundance of corn. 
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Prices of Wheat for Eleven Years. 

The following table is interesting as showing the 
lowest and highest prices of No. 2 Spring Wheat in 
the Chicago markets, during the month of March, 
for eleven years past, omitting fractions of a cent: 
1873. .$1.17 @ $1.23 | 1877..$1.21 @ $1.29, 1881..$ 99 @ $1.04 


1874.. 1.17@ 1.23 1878.. 1.04@ 1.13 | 1882.. 1.22@ 1.36 
1875 .85 @ .96 1879... .8a@ .96 1883.. 1.02@ 1.10 
1876.. .97@ 1.04) 1880.. 1.12@ 1.26 


According to this, the price has at no time fallen 
below a profit on the cost of production, allowing 
the present general railroad freight rates to Chi- 
cago from points a considerable distance west of 
the Mississippi river. 

What Influences Foreign Grain 

Markets. 

The foreign markets are lowered by improving 
weather that favors spring sowing, and by the ac- 
cumulation of stocks. The imports of wheat into 
Great Britain for seven months past have been 
about 90,000,000 bushels against 75,000,000 for the 
same period in the previous two years—an increase 
a bushel per head for the whole 
an eighth of a year’s consumption. 


of nearly half 
population, or 
This has partly gone into store, and in part taken 
the place of the deficiency in potatoes. These are 
double the price of a year ago, in London, and 200 
to 400 per cent higher in Germany. 

The Government in India, which 
railways, is moving to aid the people to compete 
with America in wheat growing, by reducing the 
freight on the long interior railway lines of that 
A reduction of 20 percent in the rates 
will cheapo: te cost of putting their wheat down 
in London about 5 cents per bushel. But this 
may be offset by our own decreased freight charges 
both inland and ocean; the latter have materially 
lowered recently. 


controls the 


country. 


Catalogues Received. 


SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 

Everett & GLEason, No. 34 So. Market St., Boston, 
Mass. An exquisitely neat seed list, with new things. 
Also small fruits. 

Hovey & Co., No. 
This. one of the oldest houses, offers the 
vegetables and flowers. 

E. S. Miter. Wading River. N. Y. General stock of 
greenhouse and ornamental plants and flower seeds. 

Frank S. Piatt. New Haven, Conn., offers fruits 
and ornamental trees in his retail seed lists, has one for 
market gardeners, and another wholesale. 

STEELE Bros. & Co., Toronto. Ont. Very full in 
farm seeds, especially grasses: also small fruits. 

J. M. Toorsurn & Co., No. 15 John St.. New York 
City. Special catalogue of gladiolus and other spring 
bulbs, small fruits. etc. 

R. J. Trumpcit & Co., San Francisco, Cal. Besides 
the usual seeds, those of California flowers, shrubs, and 
trees. 

W. C. Wiison, No. 45 West 14th St.. New York City. 
A very large catalogue. and, as usual, full in greenhouse 
and bedding plants; also seeds. 

W. B. Wooprvrr. Westfield. N. J. 
bedding plants, and vegetable plants 

NURSERYMEN. 

Exttwancer & Barry. Rochester. N. Y. A special 
rose catalogue, containing the newest and rarest. 

CHARLES P. GARDNER, Osage, Iowa. Forest and or- 
namental trees, including evergreens and a select list of 
fruits. 

Frep. W. Kesey, No. 208 Broadway, New York City. 
Select list of specialties and novelties in nursery stock. 

Geo. L. MILLER, Jones’ Station. Ohio. Small fruits 
and ornamental shrubs, ete. 

Witiram H. Moon, Morrisville, N. J. Fruit and or- 
namental trees and plants: very full ir each. 
IMPLEMENTS. MACHINERY & MISCELLANEOUS. 

PortER BLancHarp’s Sons, Concord, N. H.. by cir- 
cular. inform their customers that two fires in three 
months do not stop their business of making standard 
churns and butter workers. 

BrapLtey & Co., Rochester. 
Bradley Road Cart for driving 

Mason Grpss. Homer, Mich.. illustrates and describes 
the Michigan Wheelbarrow Seeder. 

A. P. Grirrita, Smyrna, Del. A catalogue of farms 
and homes for sale. 

R. B. MitcHEtt, 36 State St.. Chicago. Ill. A portly 
catalogue, illustrating and describing a great variety of 
breeds of poultry. 

Oscoop & Co.. Binghamton. N. Y. 
bination Scales, fully illustrated. 

A. H. Pomeroy, Hartford. Conn. Scroll saws, and a 
great variety of tools for amateur machines. 

J. E. Porter. Ottawa, Ii). Haying tools, especially 
the Porter Hay Carrier. 

E. W. Ross & Co., Fulton, N. Y. Ross Giant Ensil- 
age Cutters. 


16 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
newest in 


Greenhouse and 


N. Y., illustrate the 


Osgood’s Com- 
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The Only mechine that received an award on both 


AB Horse power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen Cc 
pESE nisl Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold Zz 
pea Medals civen by the New York State Agricultural [idl 
a Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the —D 
[oR only Thresher selected from the vast number built in am 
fom the United States, for illustration and description in bo 


“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’’ re- 
ntly published, thus adopting it as the standard r~ 
= machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address m 
MNINARD HARDER, Coi leskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 








‘The ‘ACME’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod 
Crusher and Leveler will cover sowed corn 
and peas perfectly, where a common harrow 
will not cover half of them.” (See page 252 


this paper. ) 





ZHE CHICAGO COMBINED PATENT 


Flexible Harrow and Grain Cultivator. 


All steel teeth. Best ime 
plementinuse. Uneqnaled 
as asod harrow and pulver- 
izer. Works equally well 
> in growing Wheaf Pota- 
, toes os youne: Corn, Adds 
6to10 bushels per acreto 
the yield. 25 to 50 acres 
i er day cultivated by one 

eam. Will pay for itself 
inone year. Send for Illustrated Price List. 
H. A. Streeter. Sole Proprietor and Manurage 
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turer, 80 to 86 Lilinois St. Chicago. I1L 
Every Farmer should 
know that 8 cts. per 


SAVE MONEY! 22822283 


in raising Corn, 2a cts. in Wheat, and 2 cts. per 
Ib. on Cotton by 


THOMAS SMOOTHING HARROW 


Also manufacture the Perfected PULVERIZER 
which contains 72 sharp steel blades, covering 10 
feet at each sweep. Warranted the most powerful 
Pulverizer ever invented. _ For pamphlet contain. 
ing illustrationsof both machines at work, and hun- 
dreds of names of those who_use and recommend 





them. address THOMAS HARROW CO. Geneva,N.¥ 
—SIX SPLENDID— 


CGERA 


Either Single or Double, sent safely by mail, prepaid, labeled, 
for only 50 cents, or 5 Scented Geraniums, 5 kinds for 50 cents, 


4 Bronze, Ivy ana Silver Geraniums 
6 Ever Blooming Roses, 6 sorts, for 


4 Hybrid Perpetual Roses, - for 
4 Hardy Climbing Roses, - - for 
6 New Ccleus,6 sorts, - - for 
6 Fuchsias, single and double, for 
3 eee oe 2Carnations, - for § 


5 Chinese Hibiscus, 5sorts, - for 
6Chrysanthemums. 6 sorts, - for 


5 Flowering Begonias, 5 sorts - for 
2 Clematis and 2 Carnations, - for 
4 Hardy Shrubs,4sorts, - for 
5 Lantanas, 5 sorts. - - for 
5 Penstemons, hardy plants, -for 
4 Chinese Primroses. fine sorts, for 
13 Pkts Choice Vegetable Seeds, for | 


15 Pkts Choice Flower Seeds, - for 
For 81.25 we will send any 3 of the above cx 
Strong flowering plants, our selection_of sorts. 
None Better. None Cheaper. 
‘"usteated Catalogue of PLANTS and SEEDS Free. 
'NNISS ALLEN Creenhouses, Springfield, Oc 


lections alf 
Try them. 











No Man need Lack kz 
: FR 





of any kind, first decide WHAT to build, then HOW 
to build, by getting our book, which gives a wide range of 
approved and practical designs from dwellings costing 
$500 up to $20,000. Large quarto, 178 illustrations 

“A large and handsome publication, profusely illustrated, 
interesting to any reader, and of peculiar interest to an 
intending builder, as it is calculated to save him time, 
labor, and money.—X. Y¥. Independent. 

“ We have thoroughly examined the work, which proves 
to be of great interest to those intending to build, and we 
consider it a practical scheme and a responsible associa- 
tion.”— Christian at Work.” 

“ Practical. beautiful and economical plans. The wonder 
is that a publication of this kind has not been issued 
before.”—. ¥. Weekly Witness. 

The only low-priced architectural book, and the most 
helpful building scheme ever offered. Price 50 cts., by mail, 
post-paid. Stampstaken. Money returned if not satisfied. 

30-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIATION, 
24 Beekman St. (Box 2,702), New York. 





























MANGEL WURZEL AND SUGAR BEETS. 


Henderson’s Large Red Mancgel 2. 
Norbiton Giant Long Red Mangei...... 


Golden Yellow Tankard Mange! (Seecut). 60c. 
Yellow Ovoid Mangel..................... 


Red Ovoid Mangel 


Hendersor’s Yellow Globe Mangel... 
Lane’s Imperial Sugar Beet..... 


White Sugar Beet 


Perlb. Per5lbs. Per 10 Ibs. 
$4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
2.50 4.50 
2.00 3.75 


1.75 3.00 


60c. 2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


2.50 


60c, 





CARROT. 


Danvers, (See cut) 
Improved Long Orange 
Large White Belgian 


Yellow Belgian................. 


‘r10Ibs 
3. $5.50 
3.00 5.50 
2.50 450 
2.50 4.50 


s 


TURNIP. 


Improved 
Baga. (See cut) 

Red Top Strap Leaved 

Yellow Aberdeen 


Yellow Globe........ Bctaiercnemersa(s 


Yellow Stone 


American Ruta 


$9 99 go G9 g9 
Wi ad. ate? « 
tadgad 





At above low rates, purchaser pays Express charges, We will, however, send 

by mail, if postage is added at tiie rate of 16 cents per pound. 
(> PETER HENDERSON'S Essay on “ROOT CROPS FOR FARM STOCK,” 
which contains instructions for culture and winter preservation, sent free to all purchasers 


from this advertisement. 


To others, mailed on reccipt of 15 cents. 


7g Our Catalogue of Seeds and Plants for 1883 free to all. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO,25& 37 Corianat Street, 





he Planet, Jr.. Seed 


Combined Drill; also the Horse-Hoe as a Cultivator and Hiller, and as a universal Coverer. : 
Study our Catalogue carefully, and agree with us. 


gardeners cannot afford to be without our labor-saving tools, 


aiogue, with 40 engravings and chapter on proper Cultivation of Crops guaranteed to interest every one working 
to your own address, free, upon receipt of ten names of neighbors, most interested in 
& €0., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the Planet, Jr.. Goods, _ AST & 129 C 





"Drills, Wheel Hoes, Horse-Hoes. Openers. Coverers, &c., positively have no equal. 


We show above, our 
We are very certain that farmers and 
Our 32 page Cat- 
the soil, will be sent 
n farming and gardening. S L. ALLEN 
‘atharine St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 









Potato B 


wwe LONDON PURPLE 


ADE MARK. 
s# If nearest dealer has not got it, write to AHEMINGWAY’S LONDON PURPLE CO. (Limited,) P. 0. Box 
990, No. 90 Water Street, New York, who will send prices and testimonials. 





NEW POTATOES 
ii, Wall's Orange, per 
% Ib..75c.by mail. Peck$2.00 
4) Bush. $6 00. Bbl. $15.00. 
Belle, E. B. of Hebron, 
and White Elephanteach 
a bush. $1.50. Bbl, $4. For 
Early Gem, Boston Market, Rural Blush, 
Hall’s Early Peachblow, Rochester Favorite, 
Vick’s Prize, Early Sunrise and 20 other valug- 
ble new varieties, see my Catalogue. Free to ally 
Isaac F. Tillinghast, La Plame, Pa, 











Rumson Nurseries. 
{00,000 Peach Trees 


150,000 Mulberry Trees for silk food; best 
varieties. Silk-eworm Eggs.—Choice Small 
Fruits.—75 Acres of Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, including Rhododendrons, 
Azalias, Kalmia, Japanese Maples, etc. 
etc. Catalogues Free. 

HANCE & BORDEN, Mang’rs, Red Bank, N. J. 


Verbenas, Pansies, Geraniums, Bego- 
nias, Coleus, Carnations, Basket Plants, 
&c., &c., for $4.50. Price list free. Ad- 
dress W. B. WOODRUFF, Florist, 


Westfield, New Jersey. 
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SEED CORN 


SIBLEY’S PRIDE t- NORTH 


Ninety-day yellow-dent, the earliest Dent Corn 
grown, l6-rowed. Originated in Northern Iowa. 
Ripened perfectly in 1882, the worst Corn season in 
“5 years, in Northern Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, New 
York, Connecticut, Vermont, etc. ; in some sections 
where Dent Corn before has been a total failure. 


GOOD SEED CORNIS SCARCE: SECURE THE BEST 

Our Grain and Farm Seeds Manual contains histo- 
ries and directions for culture of Corn, Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Grasses, Roots, and all 
Farm Crops, with descriptions of all new and 
standard varieties. Only 10 cents. 

Sibley’s Farmers’ Almanac, with valuable essays 
on special crops, 10 cents. —__ 

Annual Catalogue and Price List of Flower, Vege- 
table, Field and Tree Seeds and Plants, FREE. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. Seedsmen, 
Rochester, N. Y. and Chicago, HL 


I will now close out my 
NY VIVELA —stock of first-class Cab- 
h ° bege, Onion, Beet and 


Parsnip Seeds and Seed Potatoes, at |g oe too low to 
quote publicly. If you need any of above in quantity, 
write me for an estimate. 

ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, La Plume, Lack'a Co., Pa. 








AHEAD OF ALL, COMPERITION, 
" PRIADELPHEN 
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Lawn Mower. 9) 
FOURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 


Weighing trom 21 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCELSIOR & CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWERS. 


Something this Year 
New, Good and Cheap. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL W’F'G CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 


LS! 


a 
Corn & Cobb Mills, 18 sizes, 
adapted for all kinds of power. 
Warranted to do_as good work as 
Buhr stone, and to give satisfac- 
ion. We guarantee them to do 
all weclaiin for them. Will give 
a trial of ten days, and if not as 
represented, can be returned at 
our expense. AMERICAN 
GRINDING MILL CO., 211 8. 
Canal St., CHICAGO, Ill. Send 
Jor Catalogue and Price List. 
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The Best Pony 


MILL 


Yet Offered for the Mone 
8a- Send for Circular. 
RICHMOND MACHINE WORKS. 
RICHMOND, IND. 


OUND CITY FEED MILL. 
OUR LATEST INVENTION. 


The most rapid grinder ever 
made. We make the only corn 
and cob mill with cast cast 
steel grinders. If we fail to 
furnish proof will give you a 
mill. Ten different styles and 
sizes. The only mill that sifts 
the meal. We also make the 
i = CELEBRATED BIG GIANT. 
= - - $end for circular and prices. 


J. A. FIELD & co., St. Louis, Mo. 











Serer = 


THE CHAMPION ROAD MACHINE, 
THE BEST IS ALWAYS CHEAPEST 
WHERE MUCH WORK IS TO BE DONE, 

Address for circular G. Ww. TAFT 


Abington, Conn. 
THE PERKINS’ 
zi WV ind Mill 
’ is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
Sserwotens or erecting sent with the first 


a Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 











AMER ICA N 


ree Engine. 


Especially adapted for _ onl 
Creameries, and Farm perpoces. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Some 3,000 in actual use. 
Not one ever exploded. Can be run 
by any one of ordinary intelligence. 
Every Engine complete, ready to 
use as s00n as received. No Engine 
built 80 good and so low in price. 
7, Horse-Power....8240. 00 
+) 280. +4 
6: e ss 773-3 
(hustratea Catalos gues hee 


JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 


110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 


JOEL TL. RIEHL, 


‘Dealer in Steam Engines, Wind Engines, Pumps, 
Hydraulic Rams, avd all kinds of Agricultural 
Implements, Phosphates and Fertilizers. Manu- 
facturers will please send Circulars and Price Lists. 


JOEL L. RIEHL, care of Riehl House, Selins Grove,Pa. 


THE KRIEBEL 


EF ATM 


ENGINE 


Write for Catalogue to 
WEST POINT ENGINE & 
MACHINE CoO., 

West Point, Mont’y Co., 
any farmer 


SIOO © wicaicr. 
A. B. COHY & 60.’S 


New Catalogue, 1,000 
Illustrations of latest Improved Labor-saving Implements 
and Machines for the Farm. By mail, 20 ce _ Send for it. 


197 WATER STREET, WN. Y. 


Harisol S STANDARD GRINDING MILL 


For STEAM, WATER, WIND, 
HORSE, or HAND POWER, 
Possessing creat capacity and 
durability. Every Mill warranted 
to do just what we claim for it. 
Send tor new Illustrated Cat- 
Blogue. Address 
THE EDWARD HARRISON 
MILL (C0., 


New Haven, Conn. 








Pe. 
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CHALLENCE FEED MILLS 
Grinds three times as fast as any other 
mills. Always successful. Over 500 First 
Premniums and Medals. Over 15,000 in 
use. They do not clog or heat; grinds 
bushels per hour. All successful Ir yn 
Feed Mitis INFRINGING OUR PAT- 
ENTS, Beware. uy none but the best. 
Remember the Courts have sustained our 
Patents. Also the best Wind Mills, Corn 
a rs, Horse Power Wood =: “nua Fan- 
1ing Mills and Pumps. Addr 
CHALLENGE WIN D MILL & FEED MIL co. 
Batavia, Ill. 





Meal and Oyster Shells 


in the Frank Wilson Pat. $5 Hand Mill. 

Illustrated Circulars and Testimonials 
Address 

WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


=e We Manufacture the Stover Pum ing 

Windmill, as well as Geared Windmilis of 

all sizes, ‘for running Grinders, Shellers, 

Saws, etc. Also Feed Grinders, operated 

by Pumping Windmills. Corn and Cob 

Double-faced Grinders with Sweep, and Corn Cul- 
a Write for Catalogue and Agencies. 
FREEPORT MACHINE CoO., 

Freeport, Iil., U. S. A. 


sent on BZ 








THE OLO RELIABLE HALLADAY - 


“STANDARD WIND = 
IS 


2” SEARS Ist VSS. 


Superior to any other make. 
7 Sizes- 4 to 40 H. Power 
Ad opte dby U.S gov. 
at fi rts an ud g ge arrisor 1s 
1} lead ing R, 

s. of this and 
other Countries, 

Also, the 


Celebrated I X¥ L Feed Mill, 


which can be run by any power and fs cheap, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain into feed at the 
rate of6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to - ality and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List.” Address 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., BATAVIA ILL. 





farm 


AGRIC ULT URIST. 


ian AY, 


The Whipple Spring Tooth Bulky Rexow is 
unequalled as a Harrow and Pulverizer for gen- 


eral purposes. 


It is also the only Sulky Harrow 


that can be used successfully as a Riding or 


Walking Corn Cultivator. 
JOHNSON, GERE & TRUMAN, a, Tioga Co., N.Y. 


pamphlet to 


Send for descriptive 





HEEBNER’ ‘Ss PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 


Heebner's Improved Little Giant Thresh- 
ing Yachine. 
“Union” Feed Cutte r, Circular and Drag Saw 


etc. send for Catalogu 
HEEBNER x ‘SONS, Landsdale, Mont. Co., Pa 


Machine, 





Pulver- 
ae 


implement for pulverizing tneeited 


An authority says of the “ACME” 


izing Hlarrov, Clod Crusher & Leveler: 


is «t eapital 


sod in pre paring jor planting corn, a3 it gues 


down several fueches tn mellowing the freshly 


turned earth, while its stinting eut prevents 


a ) 
the sod. vor this alone 


DUPLrDOR 
Ll’ trpo 
WiUCh its 


moderate size.” (S 


; 


te aring Up 


00. st 


a 
eg 


it @s worth more than any 
ox» 


ww 


OF ere 


this paper.) 


Guaranteed to do better work and give better sate 
isfaec tion thi an any inuse. Senton trial to respon. 

ible farmer For circulars and terms to agents, 
address Ww. I. SCOTT, Bridgewater, N.Y. 


‘ We i ala ° 
Garduer’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 
Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Pulleys, ete 

This Fork, Car, eie., has 
been sold thro ughout the 
U.S.and Canada with tle 
greatest success. Ith as Won 
its way amid the greatest 
competition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 
doubt the best hay and grai 

unloader made. Every 


ers ild send for ac 
now. E.V.R. erase inca we 


~ DOUBLE HARPOON | 


i me HORSE oi 
MAY FO R K 


without it. 
It will SA 


k 
= 4 BEST ! in THE 2 WORLD! Send 


or Descriptive Catalozue, Free 
Pennock Maf’g Co. Kennett Square,Chester Co.Pa 





FORK READY TO 
ADJUST LN HAY 


Oe 





y times. 























GRAPPLING HAY FORK i&; RAILWAY HAY CONVEYOR 


est combination known. by thousands. Circulars sent 


CG. B.WE EK SYRACUSE, 


wanted. 5 New York. 
J. A. CROSS, 
Manufacturer of 


HAY © NVEYORS, 


For Strz_ it and Curved Track. 


ENSILAGE BUCKETS, POST, FLOOR, 
AND OTHER PULLIES. 


Send for Circular and Testimonials. Fultonville, N.Y. 


PORTER’S 
HAY CARRIER! 


The acknowledged Stanc 
Carriers of America. 
best and simplest in the wor 
Awarded first premium o- 
all competitors at the St 
Fairs of Minn., Iowa, Illinois, 
and the St. Lou: xpositions for 1880, 1881, and 1883, If you 
buy the Porter, you secure the right to use my patent Sin- 
gle-tree Slings as shown in cut, free. If you use any other 
carrier, send me (#2) two dollars, and I will send you a 
farm right to use it. Send for circulars. I also have 4 
plan for a barn, with a diagram, showing style of building, 
and a detailed deseription of same, with builder’s estimate 
of material, giving size of each timber, number of shingles, 
and pounds of nails used in ci construction. I will send 
same on receipt of address. J. E. PORTER, Ottawa, Il. 


HAY UNLOADER. 


The hardest work of the haying season made easy. Farm- 
ers, send for Illustrated Circular and Testimonials, showing 
how to take off any load of long or short hay, straw or 
fodder, perfectly clean in two pulls. Cheaper and better 


than apy horse ca 
. PERKINS, Corey, Cass Co., Mich. 


Agents 














| 


Circular Saw Mills. 
With universal Lug veam, = 
Rectilinear, simultaneous 
Set works, and Double 
Kcceutric Friction Feed 


Hege’s Improved 


' Send for aN 
CIRCULARS. & 


am “SSUlI-ISIT 
“HAO MN 


ad = Unexce 


anufacture dby Salem fron Works. adem » Ne 
Also by the BELFAST MACHINE WouRMs, 3elfast? Me. 


= 2 


eo Saws 


Or any other kind, you can file yourself with our New 
Machine so that it will cut Better than Ever. The 
teeth will all remain of equal size and shape. Sent free 
on Re ceipt of $2.50 to any part of the United States. 
Illustrated Circulars free, Address 


E. ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, Pa. 








\f T ' e ’ 
ONONDAGA PAT’D ROAD SCRAPER, 
Made entirely of the best iron and steel. They are strong 
and durable, _ what every road district in the country 
needs. Price is only $25.00. “For circulars and particulars, 
address, F,. G. AUSTIN, Box 293, Skaneateles, N.Y. 

Y¥Y_ PATENT ADJUSTABLE TWO HORSE 
A) HARROW will prepare for seed 20 acres in a day. 
It is double, and can be adjusted to harrow two rows of 
corn at once, Iship, it to any address for nine dollars, or 
send by mail the 
dollar. Satisfac Hon guaranteed. 


plan and right to make one for one 
orstamp. S. HUTCHINSON, Grigg 


Write. enclosing money 
sville, Pike Co., Ils. 
AND CORN SHELLERS. 
OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE, 
Every Machine is fully War- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $40. 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy « Mill or 


Sheller until you have seen our terms 
d Ilustrated Circular. Address 


LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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ADRIANCE BUCKEYE MOWER AT WORK. 


ADRIANCE, PLATT & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ADRIANCE and ADRIANCE BUCKEYE 
MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


165 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufactory, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The ADRIANCE BUCKEYE has fora quarter of a cen- 
tury held its position as the LEADING MACHINE. Its 
principles of construction are the only ones that have stood 
the test of time, surpassing all others in SIMPLICITY, 
STRENGTH, LIGHTNESS OF DRAFT, EASE OF MAN- 
AGEMENT, DURABILITY and CAPACITY TO DO GOOD 
WORK ANYWHERE. 

The ADRIANCE REAPER has proved its superiority to 
all machines of its class. It is Light, Strong, Simple, 
Easily Operated, Completely under Control of Driver, Per- 
fectly Balanced, has a Cased Gearing, Folding Platform, 
no Weight on Horse’s Neck, no Side Draft. 

Descriptive Circulars forwarded by mail. 














The Celebrated HUDSON 


HAND CORN & PUMPKIN SEED PLANTER | 


~~ <A perfect planter, and 
plants Pumpkin Seeds 
every fourth hill. 

Hon. Geo. W. Philips, ex- 
president of the Mich. State 
Agricultural Socicty, Says: 
“f cheerfully recommend 
your Planter, as J. desire 
every farmer to reap the 
same benefit from yourplan- 
ter thatl have using it three 
years.” Mr. John McKay, 
ex-president of tho Arma FS 
Agricultural Society, says: 
“Having used the Hudson 
Planter three years I cheer- 
fully recommend it as THE 
ONLY SURE PLANTER I ever 
used. Itsaves time and mo- 
ney, and the corn comes up 
better thau I ever had it 
come planted ‘with the hoe.” 

Send for circulars and price 
list. A sample Planter will 
besent by express to any 
person on receipt of P. O. 
Order of $2.50. Address, 
N. W.& W. GRAY, 

Manuf’r’s and Propr’s, 
ROMEO, Macomb Co. Mi 








0 you want tho 
Agency? ( (or for y ur 
2 .e)—The best & ci p- 
ccs} ulverizivg Harrow and 
Levc'er. (Apex is‘ the right 
One. ° ) It adjusts to kind of 
vork and soil. It folds to 
me. tide home. Not tobe paid for 
ge till tried & approve ur 
2 own far: m. Circulars 

ew rY ook Plow Co.,, 55 Beekman $t., N. 

ga Ensilage Congress Proceedings 1882 & 1:83, 30, iP 


| (teeth) are so arranged as to cut over the en- 








SET Ex cHAPMaAW: s son ck co., 
DEALERS IN GENUINE 


SIPERUVIAN GUANO,E=:= 


Peruvian Guano “ Standard,” from a or. ust imported - Messrs. Hurtado & Co. (The Gully ai » - 
rien Gummo in thie Market? , PERUVIAN GUANO" GU AANEERD PERUPIAG UvaNB™-EOR0C 0a h 

0 e 20 1d O Lips shed grades. Also / y. a - 
ized organic phosphate, in bags of of 200 _ each: _— ' amnion ilenly aimmonfated and alka 








Grade Grade B 
in... . see 9 per cent. | Bios, ACH ss cccceccecsscoc ae 5 per cent, - 
Potash... NTO ee ean 








170 FRONT STREET.’ ‘NEW YORK. 


THIS FERTILIZER NOT ON- 
LY ANALYZES WELL, 
——BUT—— 

Gives Good Results in 
the Field, 


WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT, 
We prepay all freight 
charges, 

It will pay you to send for our Pamphlet. 


RELIABLE DEALERS WANTED. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. Address 


NONPAREIL FERTILIZER CO., 


TAUNTON, MASS. 








THE CHEAPEST GOOD 


2 No MBIA I SUI IO TE MONE AY Ul 






ADORE S ene 


a EMS AAT, UR SETS TT YT CTI SG 


— NOWPARENL Ra a hn co. 


(a OVO ED LP ee TAP OL 


TAUNTON : 


16 he OME a EM WIL Ed aE A AATF") KY 





NonPAREIL 
FRRTILIZER 















GRIFFING'S 
COMPLETE 


FERTILIZER, 


True toitsname. Ten 
years testing has 
proved its value on 
grass, grain, pot.toes, 
corn, &c. Send for 
pamphlet. 
H. B. GRIFFING, 
WC — andt Street, 
NEw YORK. } 








‘HH ILLAno DRI LL 


— PHO S PHATE. 


“DIAMOND A.” | Hl 
BEST for land, is bavingtarce | = WITH POTASH. | 


sale, j j ‘ aiid — ’ 
DWIN FERRIS & CO. | A aaa o Tow iu Price. Crops, 

















Whole Salt & Fish pt oy 183 & 185 Washington St,, N.Y. 


Fora number of years we have had all of 


| 
noli Hh Bone and M Hii 
Metropolitan Fertilizer |p) tricitss*sbattost’noston, Wwhete Anant. | 









100,000 cattle and sheep are slaugh- 
Remarkable success has it i. ta 
attended its use the past four tered annually. Our Phosphate being com- 


rears. Composed of Flesh | posed of this animal matter (which has ac- 


lood, and Bene. Has in it 
those ing sredients necessary to 
good crops, Nitrogen, Phos- 
phoric Acid, and Potash. Sold 
at low price‘of S25 ner ton. 
SEND FOR PAMIHLET. 


Hi, BS. Griffin. 
70 Cortlandt sSt., N. Y. 









| tually come out of the soil and is now being 

|, returned), combined with Potash and other ~ 
; chemicals essential to plant growth, pos- 
| sesses, consequently, great crop producin 

|) ebay giving larger and earlier crops, anc 

!. better quality. It is used in the bill or drill 
or broadcast, either alone or with manure. 
Our Fertilizers, composed as they are, must 
give good satisfaction, and that they do is 
jj, Shown by the fact that we are now selling | 
| 23,000 tons annually, as against 1,000 tons in 
1876, and require two large factories for 
their manufacture. Before buying, it will |} 
pay you to see our local agent, or write to ||| 
!us for Pamphlet and Prices. Hill 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO 
Ba BOSTON S NEWYORK 


























‘The ‘ACME’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod 
Crusher & Leveler not only does deep or shal- | 
low work as you may desire, but its coulters 








tire surface of the ground.” (See page 252 
this paper.) 


AINIT, or 
GERMAN POTASH SALT, 


(Containing 23 to 26 per cent. SULPHATE OF PoTasuH,) CAL- 
CINED KAINIT, MURIATE OF POTASH, NITRATE OF SODA, 
DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA BONE OR ACID PHOSPHATE, 
«&c., for Fertilizing purposes, imported by us and for sale, 
by cargoes, or in lots to suit, either to arrive or from store. 

Our cop righted Pamphlet on “ Kainit—How to Use It, 
&c.,” mailed free to any address on application tu us. 


SALT. 


LIVERPOOL, TURK’S ISLAND, Rock, AGRICULTURAL or 
— and as yarsety ont the highest grades of FINE SALT, 
This Plow contairs th or Butter and Table Use, corstantly on hand, of direct im- 
gNEONTA CLIPPED most remarkable improve- portations, and for sale in lots to suit. 
; A__ 5 ALEX. K Establisiied 1849.) 


ments ever made in Swivel ERR, BRO, & CO. 
Exchange Place, timore, Md. 


Plows. It is easy to handle, 3% 
BO - Pier 8, North Wharves, Philade *Iphia, Pa. 


with Shifting handles, 
which enables the operator to Name the American Agriculturist. 


walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or Latch is 
ope rated by the foot, so that 
he Plow is turned ready for 
use without taking the 
hands from the handles, 
= Light to draw, firm, strong, 
. and durable. Constructed of 
Patent Hard Metal, which is as strong and will scour equal 
to steel. We also make it of charcoal iron, at a less price. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of all our Tools and 
Implements seut free. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








Hoag’s Hand Corn, Bean and Beet Planter 
works to perfection. Agents wanted. Send for illustrated 
circular. A. HOAG, Pearl P. O., Grand Isle Co., Vt. > 
Y., Pa. and Canada to Ss. GORDON, C hazy, Clinton Co., N.Y. 














ENTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLUS FAIR PRIZES ANO 
ALL THE us. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877. & 1878. 
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My Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 
1883 will be sent FREE to all who apply. Customers of last 
season need not write for it. All seed sent from my estab- 
lishment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, go far, 
that should it prove otherwise, I agree to refill the order 
gratis. My collection of vege table seed is one of the most 
extensive to be found in any American catalogue, and a large 
part of itis of my own on As the original intro- 
ducer ot Early Ohio and Burbank Potatoes, Mare 
blehead Early Corn, the Hubbard Squash, Mare 
blehead Cabbage, Phiuney’s Melon, and a score of 
other new Vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. 
In the gardens and on the farms of those who plant my seed 
will be found my best advertisement. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





Mailing a Specialty 


tox Prices. 
Free Catalogues. 


oe FOWLS. 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New 


—" mas 
York. 


_GRAPErirsrroune Vl NES, 


Thoroughbred 





ye 
afl ERR Y oO A" 
De scRIP— J ee. 


3 ka 

ailed FREF to all applicants, and to cv 
tomers of last year without ordering it. Itcontains 
about 175 pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate 
descriptiong and valuable directions for planting 
1500 variefles of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Plante, Fruit Trees,etc. Invaluable f all, espec- 
DM to Market Gardeners. Send for 


D. M.FERRY & CO. DETROIT MICH. 


PAIGE MFG C0. 


Builders of the most suc- 
cessful dry 
STEAM 
AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINES. 
THE MINIMUM OF 
LIGHTNESS. 
Greatest amount of power 
—j~ fora given size. The only 
substantial and economi- 
cal engine before the 
public. 
' Carry in stock stationary 
engines and boilers from $ to 125 horse power. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


PAIGE MFG CQ., PAINESVILLE, 0, 


340, 342 State St. 


NOYES’ HAVING TOOLS. 


For stacking out in 
flelds or mowing 
away in barns. 
Peg labor and mon- 
; simple, durable, 
pa but little. No 
trouble to get over 
high beams or to the 
end of deep t 
Thousands now 
use. Wood Pulleys, 
Floor Hooks, ete. + 
Send for circular 
and designs for track- 
ing barns to 








Anti-friction Hay Grapple Fork. 
Carrier. 


U. 8. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Kane Oo,, Il. 





F TEL D, LAWN, & 
7 ROAD ROLLERS. 
ae APEX HARROW. 
49 Ensilage a Feed Cutter, $50 to $175. 


a ee 
CYCL 
HE NEW YORK PLOW CO,, 55 Beekman St., New York- 








Address, TAYLOR MFG. co. 


(Please Mention this Paper.) Chambersburg, Pa, 











Satisfactory references given. For Illustrated 
Book address, Osgood & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 











500.000 Manchester Strawberry Plants, 
BY THE ORIGINATOR. 

BUY at FOUNTAIN HEAD, and get the PURE. 
Averages twice as large as the Wilson, and yields 
twice as many quarts per acre. Is an excellent \ship- 
ver, very ATTRACTIVE in appearance, of EXCEL- 
i ENT flavor, and retains its color and flavor to a remark- 
able degree after being picked. Circulars free. 

J. BATTEY, Manchester, N. J. 


NATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS,—Balsam Fir, 
- Arbor Vitw, White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock and Lare hn. 
6 to 12 inches, at #3 per 1,000; 5,000 for $10; 10,000 for $17.50. 
No. 1 Hawthorn Plants, 2 years, at $3 per 1,000. Prime new 
Apple Seed at $4 per bushel. 

JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


ABBAGE_ PLANTS, ready 
#15 per 10,000, by express, can furnish 
Plants are fine, will send sample by mail. 
ready July ist. p: omato plants ready now. 
list to G. R. CLARK & CO., * Florists, 


Pure Bone Fertilizers, 


Warrantea -Pinconainaa 


Agents wanted in every townshi Addre 
EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER C Oo, 








June ist at $2 per 1000. 
any quantity, 
Celery plants 
Send for _— 
” Scranton, Pa 





_ Oo. 





“I use the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing Har- 
row, Clod Crusher & Leveler for cross- 
harrowing my corn ground, and find 
that it does not tear up the sod.”’ 
(See page 252 this paper.) 





] RINSER GRAIN CRADLE.— 

Hand-made of the best material. 
Sawed fingers. Light, strong, durable, 
and handy. Works easy. No new un- 
tried thing. Many thousand in use.—Fur- 


nished with best Scythes for only $3.50 


Can be sent any- 


$33.00 per doz. 
Send for Cir- 


Agents wanted. 
E. C. BRINSER, 
Middletown, Pa. 


each. 
where. 





Patented, July, 1879. 


——~—-({ TLS ——— 


Deere Cultivator 


THE BEST OULTIVATOR MADE. 


FE 


MOLINE. ILLe 


Its Success in Every Market where intro- 
duced bears out this claim. 


A farmer can plow two acres more corn per day 
with it, than with the ordinary Cultivator. Cando 
- work much better and easier than with any 
other. 

Its merits understood, you can not afford to we 4 
any other of the many Spring Cultivators, whi 
the success of this Cultivator Lave brought out in 
the past year or two. 

Send for Diary, FREE. 


DEERE & CO., MOLINE, [LL 


TRADE MARK 











[May, 


Headquarters for Jersey Reds, 

The Original Herd. Now breeding 

from Imported Stock, ‘‘ The Don” 

’ and other choice Boars, descendants 

of animals weighing from 1000 to 

1300 lbs. each. We mail free to each 

De Bee «= address sent us by postal card or iet- 

ter, ‘‘ The Aathentic History ‘ of this wonderful breed, with prices 

of choice animals of various ages, and prime, thrifty, nursery stock 

Now for sale at‘ The ye Stock Farm and The Centretom 
Nurseries. * (established in 1845.) Address the Proprietor, 

OCLARK PETTIT, Salem, New Jersey. 


FRUITS, SHADES , and ORNAMENTALS in 
variety. Also the most, profitable Apple ever introduced 
“The Lambert.” 1 yr.-trees sent free to all U. S. Post 
Offices on receipt of 50c. each. 

200,000 Osage Orange Quicks, $3.00 per 1 ,000, $22.00 per 10,000. 
100,000 1 yr. old ¢ -¢ asparagus plants, $: 2.50 per], 000, € )p. 10,000 
100,000 2yr. ‘ 350 * 1,000, 30% 10,000 

5,000 1 yr. emnee cherry seedlings at $6.00 per 1,000 
25,000 1 yr. apple seedlings at 4.00 ** 1,000 
Atc — ton Stock Farm and Nurseries. Proprietor, 

LARK PETTIT, Salem, New Jersey. 


HENCH’S 


Riding or Walking Corn aud Fallow 
CULTIVATOR. 
With double Row Corn Planter 


and Fertilizer Attachments 
complete in one Machine. 





THE KING OF THE CORN-FIELD. 


Thousands in use giving entire satisfaction. The demand 
already this season is three times as large as least year. 

Reliable agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. Man- 
ufactured at York, Pa., and Orrville, Ohio. 

Send for catalogue mailed free. Address, 


HENCH & DROMCOLD, 


Name this paper. York, Pa. 





MAN’S Fountain 
Pump for washing Windows, 
msCarriages, etc, Protects buildings 
oe ag & trees, vines, etc. from 
+ ay Rotate bogs and canker- 
ont o Dwelling, Country 
Home,or Factory should be with= 
outthe Fountain Pump. 
Send for larre illustrated 
Circular. J. A. Whitman, Pat- 
watee aud M’i’r. Providence R.L. 


WHITMAN'S 
FOUNTAIN 
PUMP 
Adapted to 
Many Uses, 


Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and 
Garden. $2.00 


Those who remember Mrs. Treat’s articles in ‘* Hearth 
and Home,” and other periodicals, need not be told of 
the pleasing manner in which she presents’scientific 
facts. But she is more than a popular writer: as an 
original investigator. she has added much to our know- 
ledge of both Plants and Insects. and those who are 
familiar with Darwin's works. are aware that he gives 
her credit for important observations and discoveries, 
This book is entirely new, and will be found one of 
the most valuable. as a popular work, that has ever 
been issued. By Mrs. Mary Treat. Fully Iilus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 


Harris Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 
Plain, $4.00. Colored Plates, $6.50 
Enlarged and Improved. With additions from the 
author's manuscripts and original notes. By the 
late THappEvs WILLIAM Harris, M.D. Illustrated 
by Engravings drawn from Nature, under the super- 
vision of Professor AGassi1z. Edited by Hon. CHARLES 
L. First. This work is fully illustrated with two 
hundred and seventy-eight fine wood-cuts, and eight 
beautiful steel plates, full-page size. containing ninety- 
five figures. Published in two beautiful editions; one 
plain, with steel engravings, extra cloth: the other in 
extra cloth, beveled boards. red edges. engravings col- 
ored with great accuracy. Octavo, (40 pages. Cloth, 8vo. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
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This 
: spring heretofore, is produc- 
tive of Humbugs, as will be seen by the list which 
we present below: 
How a Boston Medical “‘Institute’’ 
Did Not Make 8500. 

There recently came to us, all the way from 
the State of Iowa, at an expense to himself of 
thirty-one dollars in railway fares, a subscriber 
who desired to consult us regarding a real or 
imaginary bodily infirmity. This young man lived 
on a quarter section of land, considerably remote 
from any village, and consequently having no one 
with whom he could consult, he became much 
worried and troubled over his condition. Seeing 
the great claims put forth by a Boston quack, who 
advertised extensively through the country, and 
imposes upon the fears and credulity of the un- 
suspecting our young friend had written to him. 
This Boston fellow, who calls himself a physician, 
replied to the young Iowa farmer that he would 
cure him for $1,000—he subsequently reduced the 
terms to the moderate sum of $500. While the 
Iowa farmer was willing to pay this sum to be 
cured of his supposed trouble, he thought he 
would first come on here to New York and consult 
with us before closing the bargain with the $500 
Boston “ physician.” We at once sent the young 
man to a reputable practitioner in New York City. 
Two hours later the Iowa farmer had received all 
the information, advice, and prescription that 
were necessary to his case, for which he paid three 
dollars fee, and was soon after on his way back 
home, a happy man. Had he written us, he could 
have obtained the same advice, and saved his trav- 
elling expenses both ways. This recent case gives 
point to our warning, to beware of most medical 
advertisements. Behind the majority of them are 
spurious physicians, whose proper place is in the 
State Prison. If a young man finds that there is 
anything the matter with him, or if he thinks there 
is anything the matter with him, we say, consult 
your home physician. Steer clear of patent medi- 
cines and advertising ‘ Doctors,” especially of 
those swindlers who profess to be ‘Institutes ”’ in 
Boston or elsewhere. If any of these quacks send 
their circulars to you, forward them for exposure 
to the Humbug Department of the American Agri- 
culturist. We repeat, do not throw money away 
upon “patent” or secret medicines. Do not be 
deceived by notices of wonderful cures effected. 
Avoid as you would the plague the ‘‘ Doctor’ who 
advertises what wonderful cures he has effected, 
how many medals he has received, and how high 
he is held in public estimation. 


spring, like every 


‘* Business Opportunities.”’ 

While young men are naturally on the lookout 
for business opportunities, there is at the same 
time a class of swindlers on the lookout for them. 
A large share of what appear to the unwary, regu- 
lar business advertisements, are really schemes to 
attract those who are seeking the best chance to 
invest their small capital. 

Whenever you, residing at a distance, see an 
advertisement in a city paper—it makes no differ- 
ence whether it is in a New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, or Chicago paper, setting forth that the 
’ advertiser wants to find a ‘‘ partner ”’ in a business 
‘that will yield 40 per cent or more annually,” do 
not become that partner. If you do, the result 


will be. as it has heretofore been in 99 cases out of 
100, you and your money will soon be permanently 
separated. 
wary. 


These are traps for catching the un- 
If any person has a business that will pay 








40 per cent or 20 per cent, he can procure a partner 
without advertising. 
Another class of swindlers to be shunned are 


those who in their advertisement offer a good posi- | 
These | 


tion on the payment of ‘a small deposit.” 
fellows are almost invariably rascals. Whoever 
sends money to them with the expectation of get- 
ting a place, will be likely to die of old age before 
he has secured the position, or obtained possession 
of his money again. 

When you see an advertisement. that begins 
“Immense Chance for a Young Man,”’ let that 
chance go. 

When there are offered ‘‘ Sure and Large Profits 
in Cattle and Sheep Raising,’’ go out first and find 
whether there are any cattle or sheep, or any place 
to raise them on. 

When an advertiser wants a ‘‘ Live Helper ’’ for 
a business of “great value and profit,’’ learn all 
about him before you become that helper. He 
may be all right, but make sure of the fact. 

When you read that ‘‘a few hundred dollars will 
secure a business that affords a good living,” ask 
the advertiser to give a full description of this 
business. 

When you are informed that an advertiser here 
in the East will give you “eight per cent for your 
money, and good first-class mortgage as security,”’ 
do not doit. If the security is good for anything, 
he can get all the money he wants at five per cent. 
Then why should he want to pay you or anybody 
else eight per cent ? 

Several ‘‘New Cancer Cures’’ are being adver- 
tised. Don’t touch them ! 

Whenever any one offers to trade you for your 
farm some shares in a valuable mining company, 
or some other stock organization, keev your farm. 


Look Out for this Whole Gang. 

The Post Office Department has placed the fol- 
lowing names on the list of persons and firms 
engaged in fraudulent schemes : 

Wm. M. Clinton & Co., Bloomington, I).; Comet 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill.; Western 
Card Company, Normal, Ill.; Union Novelty Com- 
pany, Mount Pulaski, IIl.; Star Publishing Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ill.; the Agents’ Guide, Lincoln, 
Ill., and the Guide Publishing Company, Lincoln, 
Til. All of these alleged firms and companies are 
fictitious, and are the successors of a fraudulent 
combination which transacted business under the 
name of C. C. Williams & Co., at Springfield, Il1., 
until it was blacklisted by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The fraud which they were practising con- 
sisted in the advertisement and sale of what pur- 
ported to be a ‘‘ New American Watch,”’ but which 
was in reality only a worthless tin sun-dial. Post- 
masters have been directed to discontinue the de- 
livery to the above addresses of money orders or 
registered packages. , 

“Swedish Clover.’’ 

Is the heading of a circular to which is appended 
the name of T. Vosburger, who lives in a small 
village in Pennsylvania. A friend in Virginia writes 
us, that a “seed peddler”’’ has sold a considerable 
quantity of “‘Swedish Clover” to his neighbors at 
75 cents per pound. ‘He advised to sow two 
pounds per acre on wheat and it would last for- 
ever.’? The circular says that it will flourish ‘on 
the sand barrens and clay soils of the Atlantic sea- 
board,’’ and that “on soils unfit for anything else, 
it furnishes go$d pasture.”” Whether the man who 
sold the seed is the same as the one whose name is 
at the bottom of the circular, we are not informed. 
If not the same, there are two of them, and a 
‘promising ’’ pair they are. Swedish Clover, is 
another name for Alsike Clover, of which the usual 
retail price in our seed-stores is 30 cents per pound. 
Perhaps the extra charge of 45 cents is for the 
stories told about it—which, when we consider the 
exertion required to give the truth such a fearful 
stretch, is not over pay. This cloveris rather short- 
lived, as clovers go, but as this peddler says ‘‘it 
will last forever,’ he has probably tried it several 
times, and ought to know. Swedish Clover 





does not appear to make for itself a conspicuous 
place in our agriculture, one reason, and the chief 
one, being, that it requires a very strong soil. The 
statement that it will grow on land ‘ unfit for any- 
thing else’’ is in keeping with the other statement 
that ‘‘one hand can mow as much in one day as a 
horse will eat in a year.’? We think we have heard 
of this same clover man before, and our advice to 
him is, toadopt some honest way of getting a 
living. 
Don’t Buy Seeds of Seed Peddlers, 
Excellent mail arrangements and Post-office facil- 
ities, place every man, in al] the older States at 
least, practically just ‘‘around the corner”’’ from 
the leading seed stores of the country, and they are 
as good as any in the world. Now, there is no seed 
of any kind, worth planting in this country, that 
cannot be placed by mail at each person’s door by 
the time he can get his ground properly prepared. 
Ifa peddler comes along with seeds of any kind, 
whether of flower, vegetable, grass, grain, or what 
not, which he claims to control, and which he as- 
serts is not to be had at the seed-stores, that seed is 
one that ought not to be planted. It is very dan- 
gerous buying an unknown seed of an unknown per- 
son! It is within our knowledge that a large box of 
the seeds of one of the, vilest weeds in existence— 
equalin its way to Canada Thistle, was imported into 
this country for distribution. Suppose such a seed 
as that were bought and sown, as might readily 
happen. The result would be to render that region 
planted practically uninhabitable. Farmers must 
be constantly on the alert, not merely to procure 
good seeds, but as much so to avoid sowing bad 
ones, whether bought as of some plant they do 
not know, or mixed as impurities with regular 
seeds. 


A Mammoth Outfit for 25 Cents. 

Large and small are indefinite terms, and even 
‘““mammoth ” does not convey a clear idea of the 
size of an object, even if it is an ‘‘outfit.”” As the 
‘outfit’? is sent by mail, we are sure that it does 
not weigh over four pounds. In this case a ‘‘ mam- 
moth” is under 64 ounces. ‘Outfit’? for what? 
That is a secret. To find that out one must 
send twenty-five cents to Smith & Co. This circu- 
lar of 8. & Co. is very funny reading. It claims 
that every agent will make ‘‘a dollar every hour 
that he works at the business.’’ The principal part 
of both sides of the circular, and a large one it is, 
is filled with items most ingeniously calculated to 
excite curiosity, and we have no doubt that remit- 
tances come in abundantly to Smith & Co. This 
circular is an interesting addition to the literature 
of the “* Variety Business.” 


The Tricks of the Tree Peddlers. 

A correspondent in Berks Co., Pa. writes us that 
two tree agents visited him, claiming to represent a 
nursery in Ohio. They, of course, had nice speci- 
mens of fruit in cans, talked large, and promised 
freely. Though many tree peddlers had visited 
that place in former years, none were so freely pat- 
ronized as these. When the trees came, every one 
was pleased at the fine packages, they were put up 
so neatly, but within was a lot of miserable trash, 
fit only for the brush heap. The sellers promised 
to replace half the trees that died, but they haven’t 
been around since. At this Jate day our correspon- 
dent inquires about the nursery which the peddlers 
pretended to hail from, and says that our many 
readers in that place would be glad to have them 
exposed. The probabilities are that the peddlers 
had no more to do with that particular nursery 
than with halfa dozen others. Our readers should 
exercise great caution, as we have so frequently 
before said, in purchasing from tree peddlers, and 
be sure that they are genuine agents of the houses 
they claim to represent. 

Wants a Royalty. 

Mr. James A. Moline, Enon Valley, Lawr :ce 
Co., Pa., has received from a Pittsburgh lawver a 
demand for a royalty ona grain drill. He writes 
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us: ‘I have my doubts of the truth of the fellow’s 
assertions. In the first place, I do not own a drill, 
and if Idid I certainly should not pay any atten- 
tion to such a document from a total stranger.” 
We are looking up this grain drili business, and 
shall be able to report very soon upon it. 


**A National Investment.’’ 


Mr. John H. Putnam, Tioga, Pa., writes us: 
** Pity all newspapers do not go for humbugs as 
you I received Mately the enclosed, which 
seems a fair case for your expose.”? The enclosed 
is acircular of a ** National Investment Associa- 
tion,’’ marked “confidential to avents.”’ While we 
are not yet prepared to speak fully regarding this 
concern, we should say, on general principles, that 
our readers can find plenty of ways to use their 
mouey nearer home, without placing it in any ‘*Na- 
tional Investment Association.”’ 

Since the above was in type, the Post Office De- 
partment at Washington has issued instructions to 
the postmasters at Chicago and Indianapolis to dis- 
continue the delivery of money orders and reyis- 


do. 


tered packages addressed to the ** Marion Trust 
Company,’’ in those cities. 
** Nice Light Work for Ladies and 


Young Wen.’’ 

Mr. R. J. Cunningham writes us from Washing- 
ton, D. C., that the Departments there are being 
flooded with circulars of an ‘* Electrograph ’? man- 
ufacturer, offering light work for ladies and 
young We offer our 
who are behind this, what 
they designate as a “reliable Manu 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
demonstrate that they are 
If you are not 
to so inform our readers. 


“nice 
men at their own homes.”’ 


columns to the persons 





acturing Com- 


pany, 3113 a.,°’ 0 
engaved in a legitimate 
so engaged, 


enterprise. we propose 


Step to the front. 


The Old Story. 

Mr. J. P. Smith, Freeburgh, St. Clair Co., Illinois, 
sends us an interesting account of the manner in 
Which a well-to-do farmer 
take the 
swindled by signing a paper under the pretense 
that it Wasa “harmless instrument, and only in- 
tended as for the article fur- 
nished.”? The victim is n0 doubt a wiser and sadder 
man by this time. If it is any satisfaction to him 
to know that he is not alone, we can inform him 
that we have reecived hundreds, yes, thousands of 
letters from persons all over the United States who 
have been swindled in a similar manner. Beware 
of the well-dressed stranger who wants to talk with 
you about a patent roofing compound, or any other 
patent for that matter. 


near Georgetown, who 


does not Americon Agriculturist, has been 


a recommendation 


Organ Swindles. 


Mr. A. J. Bedle, Rowley, Essex Co., Mass., sends 
us particulars of a swindling organ scheme. We 
are looking into the matter, and if what the gen- | 
tleman writes is verified, and we are confident it | 
will be, we shall make a full exposure of the whole | 
concern. Meanwhile we advise our subscribers to be 
careful what organ manufacturer they patronize. 

Mr. C. 8. De Witt, Lockport, Ilinvis, writes us 
warning us and the public to be very careful about 
advertisements of bogus organs. He says, *‘I am 
not interested except to see justice done.’ He 
thinks we should take great pains, and wants us 
to be very careful what kind of organs we allow 
to go into our advertising columns. 


Patent Medicine Advertisements, 


Whenever your attention is attracted by flaming 
advertisements and announcements of wonderful 
cures effected by this or that medicine, don’t be 
deceived. Ask your regular physician before in- 
vesting in a bottle. He will invariably tell you to 
keep your money. 


A 


MERICAN 


| Now for the Corn Crop of 1883.—Sea- 
sonable Suggestions. 


BY ORANGE JUDD. 


- 

Two thousand million bushels of sound corn in 
the kernel, should be the lowest figures aimed at 
for this year, and it may be exceeded if the weather 
prove propitious.* At half the present New York 
wholesale price, such a crop will be worth nearly 
seven hundred million dollars. To grow only three 
|} good hills or stalks or ears, where there should be 
four, will make a of tive hundred million 
bushels to the country, and a corresponding loss 
to the individual If 25 bushels per acre 
will just cover the cost, 40 bushels per acre for the 
same labor will be a clear profit of 15 bushels, and 
the profit is what all are looking for. 
crop of the whole country in the Census year was 
223 er in the great corn States it 
varied from 31 bushels in Indiana and Kansas, toot 
in Ohio, 36 in Iinois and Missouri, and 413 in lowa. 


loss 


vrowers., 


The average 


bushels ] acre ; 


First in importance to be looked after 
Now, is the seed. The soil and tillage and weather 
may be all right, but if only three kernels out of four 
planted, grow and thrive, away goes five hundred 
million bushels, f 


i 
x 


AO 


individual 
be certain, by looking at it, 
that the his will when 
planted. A good deal of it was damp when gath- 
ered last autumn, and that which was mature and 


and the better share o 


profit. one can 


seed-corn in crib Crow 


dry when cribbed, may have gathered moisture. 
Hard freezing of damp corn will greatly injure the 
germ when it does not destroy it. Then 
many good- kernels and whole ears may 
not have been fructified, through the failure of the 
silk to receive pollen from the flowering stalk. 
only way to be sure of perfect 
advance. To 


kernels from 


again, 


looking 


he 
est it in 


two of 


seed, is tot 
do this, select a hundred or 
average the whole mass of seed, or 
from each lot of it, sprout them in damp cotton or 
moist earth placed in a box in the sun by day, and 
at night. The number that sprout will 
indicate the percentage of good seed. Tiis should 


be attended to at corn as Well as most 


in-doors 


ouee, with 


secds, so as to have time to procure other seed, if 
that on hand be at all inferior. It does not pay to 
plow and harrow and plant and cultivate a field 
with poor seed, to save the expense of a few quarts 
per acre of the best corn. 

Select the largest, nicest ears, break off and re- 
ject an inch or more of the tip ends, using only 
the large, plump kernels. ** Like produces like.” 
If already shelled, winnow or sift out all shrunken 
and small kernels. For the main crop, stick to 
sorts already tried in the same locality. Corn, like 
most plants, and more than some others, soon be- 
comes acclimated to local soils and weatker. It is 
always well to try a small quantity of new kinds of 
corn for two or three successive years, us thus new 
valuable varieties may be brought in. Asa rule, 
seed-corn should move southward rather than 
northward. A kind acclimated to mature quickly 
in the short season of the North, when planted fur- 
ther South retains part of its quicker growth, and 
takes on part of the larger size of stalk and kernel, 
when moved a degree or two further Southward, 
often a few miles only. 

Corn is a sun plant, and suffers greatly from wet, 
‘cold feet.’? The warmer the soil, and the freer 
itis from abiding water, the better will the corn 
grow. Yet in the best growing short season, it 
loses sap rapidly by evaporation from its leaves, 
and the surface soil is also then quickly deprived | 
of sap-supplying moisture. Thergfore let the soil 
be made fine deep down, and when needed, put 
some fertilizer well below the surface, to invite the 
roots down where they will find plenty of food- 
carrying sap in the severest drouth. This is of 
great importance on the dark pgairie soils, and on 
all other light, easily dried land. (See page 167, 
last month.) Those who plow for corn only three 





* A single miltion bushels of corn will fill a bin 107 feet 
each way, and 107 feet high: or one 10 feet deep, 224 feet 
wide. and a mile long! One millon bushels of shell 
corn will cover a whoie acre 29 feet deep! Yet two 
thousand such heaps wou!d only equal our expected 
crop for 188°. 
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[May, 


or four inches deep, may expect to lose half the 
growth if there be a few successive hot days. 

There are very few soiJs, even on the most fertile 
prairies and bottom lands, where a little stimulant 
material from the barn-yard, or artificial fertilizer 
factory, placed six to ten inches below the surface, 
will not develop a much greater growth of deep 
sap-collecting roots. Roots almost instinctively 
| strike out towards a supply of nourishment. 
Moisture, soaking upward from the buried fertil- 
izer, touches and develops the starting rootlets, A 
very little fertilizing material pretty néar the seed, 
gives ita quick start; the main supply should be 
as deep as the soil is pulverized and aérated, ready 
to welcome the roots. Perhaps the neutralizing 
effect of alkalies upon the organic acids in the soil 
is why ashes, potash, and soda are often better fer- 
tilizers for corn than the nitrogenous manures. 

Don’t plant too early. Corn put into a warm 
soil, if not too dry, starts off into rapid growth, 
rule, overtakes and goes ahead of that 
planted on cold, damp soils, if indeed the latter 
does not fail to germinate before it loses its vi- 
tulity, as is often the case in a cold, rainy season. 

Straight rows of hills greatly facilitate after- 
culture. Flat culture is preferable to ridges, where 
the soilis dry. Drilling secures much more uni- 
formity of depth of seed than hand-planting. In 
cither way, the seed should be covered barely deep 
enough to prevent its dying out before the roots 
grow to moisture below. The nearer the surface, 
if sufficiently damp, the sooner will the sun pro- 
duce germination. 


and, as a 





New Farm Implements and Appliances, 
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se 


recomniend 


Fountain 
the use of 


cause a lady or child can use 


Pump. 
W bitman’s 


We 
Pump | 


Fountain 
t, and li is very 











serviceable for washing windows, iages, sidewalks, 
trees, vines, ete., etc. People cannot exercise too great 
care in delug insects, potato bugs. cauker-worme, 
etc., from early vines. This Fountain Pump is also 


f great utility 
in fact itcan be 
instance where water 


useful for 
to the bee-keeper in controlling bee 


made available in almost every 


hing horses, it is likewise « 





and a hose are desired. 
The Ad‘ustable Sieve, 

One of the moat novel and convenient inventions for 
the use of farmers, gardeners, and especially seeds- 
men, is the Milton Adjustable Sieve. The great value 
in the fact that it can be made 
to sult the requirements of the person 

The framework is fastened at each corner by 
permitting the sieve to be made either fine or 
By mexns of a gauge, the exact size of holes re- 
quired is secured. We find that these sieves are warmly 
recommended by seed growers and large dealers. 


of this sieve consists 


large or s I, 






using it. 
hinges, 


coarse 


Genuine Paints, 

The number of bogus paint manufacturers in this 
country increases so rapidly that our readers cannot exer- 
cise too great care in making their purchases. To buy 
poor paintis the poorest economy. We have a case in 
hand where several thousand doliars worth of poor paint 
was used on public buildings within a few miles of our 
office, and which, in the course of a year’s time. was 
nearly all washed off by the wind and storms. The pub- 
lic officers who had charge of the matter, bought the 
paixct in good faith, but exercised a false ecunomy in 
buying a poor quality. In advertising paint, we have 
invariably exercised great discretion and care to which 
our long time subscribers will bear evidence. They have 
observed that for years we have not only advertised, but 
borne testimony to the grest value of the liquid 
paints made by the H. W. Johns Manufacturing 
Company. Several gentlemen connected with our 
establishment have not only borne testimony to 
their value. but large numbers of individuals, who 
have purchased them through our advice, have express- 
ed the greatest satisfaction with them. We now learn 
from this Company that they have just brought out 
some new colors, eight in all. We infer trom the sam- 
of these new colors, that they will not only be 
unique and attractive, but also most durable for farm 
houses and outbuildings, and buildings everywhere. 
The Company send tofany one. who asks for them by 
postal, samples of these new paints. The Company will 
aiso forward an accompanying Circular, containing valu- 
ble information in regard to paints and the proper 
method of using them. A new feature of their business 
18 to forward estimates of the amount which will be re- 
quired to persons sending size of buildings to be painted. 
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WOST RELL RBLE Axgormetion, 


M3 WORLD 
Sample coyres (ree 
Raxess Publishers ASHMERD) BROS. 
JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 














OU RTE CATALOGUE of. BC ARCE early 
editions of Ss Ph DARD and IL- 
ATE Books. &c.,&c. Ma wg 

z = heb MR. LAUR tAT during 
OLD ten weeks’ trip to Europe,and handsomely 
; bound to order in London. Just ready, 


and wil oe ganiled to any address, 
BOOK S & LAURIAT, 
301-303 w (pa Ses Boston. 


‘Daughters of America. 


GENTS WANTED for this magnificent Book by 
Z Puene A. HANAFORD; over 700 pages; finely illus- 
trated ; takes wonderfully ; all classes — it; ; Ladies as well 
as Ge season succe oe Address at on 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publishe r, Boston, Mass. 








NORTHERN SUGAR CANE MANUAL. 
By Prors. WEBER and SCOVELL, of CHAMPAIGN, Ills. Sent 
free on sppicatin m to 


EO. L. SQUIER, Buffalo, N. Y. 





500 Illust. Advertising Cards with your business on them 
$1.50. 50 Cards with name, and a Chromo, 10c. 25 new 
Fre t Saw Designs, 25c. J. L. HY DE, Pomfret Landing, Ct. 


“* The farmer will find that thorough culti- 
vation is manure, and that each of his teams 
earned ten dollars each day they were thus 
employed. If you want to do efficient work 
in the way of pulverization, use the ‘ACME’ 
Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Lev- 
eler.” (See page 252 this paper.) 





THE TROUT of AMERICAN WATERS, 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 
Just Issued by 
THE AMERICAN ANGLER, 


CONTENTS. 


The Brook Trout, Coleration, Structure, Habits, Modes 
of Capture, etc. 
The Lake or Salmon Trout, — Rng eight, the When, 
Where, and How to Catch Them, ete., 
The Trout of Maine Waters. ie “Rangely Region, 
Where to Kill them, ete. 
The Trout of American Watcrs. 
| The Trout Streams. and How to Reach Them. 
The Open Seasons for Trout Fishing in the United States 
and Canada. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Brook Trout. | High Hook. 
An Unexpected Rise. | In Camp. 
Campward Bound. By Moonlight. 
A Hiteh. The Lake Trout. 
Two ata Time. | Gangs for Trolling. 
It Raineth. | Gear for Deep Trolling. 


THe AMERICAN ANGLER, devoted solely to Fish and 
Fishing, is pudlished weekly. Subscription, $3.00 a year. 
Specimen copies of weekly issue sent on receipt of a 3-cent 
stamp. Address, WM. C. HARRIS, Editor, 

252 Broadway, New York. 


Webster's. 


* A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


An ever-present and reliable school master to the whole 
mily.—S. S. Herald. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 











and Illustrated Premium List, 10¢. : ‘ warranted best 


AQ Chromo Visiting Cards. no 2 alike, for 1883, name on, 
sold. Agents wanted. L. JONES & CO. »Nassau,N.Y. 





3 Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10c. Sample 
Book, 25c. 80 assorted Rewari Cards, be a de- 


signs, 10 cents, SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





in New Type. and an ELEGANT 48 page, Gilt 
Sound FL¢ BAU Ay TOGRAPH AL RL M. all 


4() New and Beautifal CHROMO CARDS name 
& CO., Meriden, Conn, 


for 15 cts. SN 





















IN ELEGANT SCRIPT TYPE, 
on 50 Beautiful Imported Chromo 
Cards, 10c., 14 packs $1., 20 pearl bevel 
Gilt Edged Cards with lap sped corners, 15¢., 
Agents’ Large Album, containing all the Latest 
Styles of Imported, Bevel Edge and Satin Fringe 
Cards, with oe trated premium list and private terms 
to Agents, $c. GORDON PRINTING CO., Northford, Ct, 





rae. “Bird, Floral, Gold Panel, German, French- 
Italian and Oriental Views, summer, winter, moon, 
light and marine scenes, all in beautiful colors on. superfine 
enameled board, with yournamein fancy script type,10e. A 30 
page illustrated Premium List sent with each order. Agents 
make bye 2K cent. pall posticniore and samples for 3c. stamp. 


TON PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 








Printed on25 Gold Bevel Edge Cards, 10c. 
or 50 Extra large Chromos in 9 colors, (xxx board) 
French & Swiss Florals, Motto Remembrance & 
Verse Cards, in fancy script type, 10c. 14 packs @1.00, Our Beau- 
tiful bound Sample Album for 1883 with Illustrated Premium List, 
reduced Price List, &c.25c. & M. FOOTE, Northford, Ct. 





Opinions of the Press. 


Tne New York SportTsMAn, edited by the famous old 
sportsman, Charles J. Foster, is offering great inducements 
to encourage capacity and to elevate the standard of the 
race course.—New York Commercial Advertiser 

It goes without saying that THE NEw YORK SPORTSMAN 
is the very highest authority in matters pertaining to the 
turf and other affairs classed as sporting intelligence. Mr. 
Foster is a living encyclopredia.— New York Morning 
Journal. 

There are few sporting papers which have done as much 
to encourage ve pest uality of sport as THE NEw York 
SPORTSMAN, edited the accomplished Mr. Charles J. 
Foster. The pve BM of the paper, in order to still fur- 
ther extend its influence and encourage capacity, have — 
decided to offer prizes for jockeys, drivers,and oarsme 
which will no doubt arouse marked interest in the sporting 
world.—Evening Mail and Ezpress. 

THE NEw YORK SPORTSMAN Offers four gy - merit 
for cor —— during the year 1883.—New York rald. 

THE NEw York SPorRTSMAN in its current eaeet offers 
three gold and diamond medals and a sulky for competition 
during the coming season. a York World. 

It is the intention 0° Taz New York SportsmaX to give 
away four champion trophies this year. ae Be Sind Truth. 

THE New YorK SPORTSMAN has any Agee roved. Its 
managers have just taken a new departure in offering prizes 
to professionals.— Boston Herald 


THE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN, 


“The recognized sporting authority of America,” contains 
appropriate engravings weekly, full and accurate reports of 
al) Running, Trotting, Athletics, Baseball, Aquatics, ete., 
written by an able staff under the contro! of 

SHARLES J. FOSTER. 

Four dollars a year; two dollars for six months; one dol. 
lar for three months; strictly in advance. Money should be 
= by Postal Order, Draft on New York, or by Regietered 

etter. 

Price per numb-r, 10 ¢.. per ecle by all Newsdealers. 
Sample sent post-paid for i 

OFFICE, 29 WA RREN STREET. 


fox 2,950 » New YorK City. 


50 CARDS Latest yet, name 
; ‘nicely printed, 10c. 
f : pees pane, A — make mone’: 
e eautifu ample Book. an arges 

Cis Sri Outfit, cts. Clinton & Co., North 
Haven, Ct. Give usa Trial Order. 
IES L s0v ely Moss-Rose, Birds, Mottoes, Lilies, Winter I 








Moonlight Scenes; all beautiful Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. tna P rinting Co., Northford, Ct! 





CARD COLLECTORS ¢cend 12 cents in 
postage stamps and receive by return mail 25 
beautiful French chromo cards, assorted. Wm. 
M. Donaldson & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 





AGENTS WANTED to take orders for our 


LEGANT PORTRAIT 





made from small pictures of all kinds. Send 
lfor terms. 8.C. Tallman & Co. Auburn, N.Y. 





Books on Hygiene, Physical Culture. Seciology, 
Government ‘of Children, “ 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH. oa. i per year. 

HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN AND THE ot RE OF NER- 
VOUSNESS. By M.L. Holbrook, M.D. 15 

EATING FOR STRENGTH. By M.L. fa M.D. $1. 

LIVER COMPLAINT, MENTAL DYSPE PSI. A, AND 
HEADACHE. Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. $1. 

M. L. Holbrook, Nos. 12 and 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 


G ay 49 for {ncroducing BUC KEYE 
t will churn with % 
less power, and make Bi. ‘putter pd. any other churn 
now on the market. Addre 
BUCKEYE CHURN CO. “Republic, Seneca Co., Ohio. 


HE CINCINNATI SCHOOL OF PHONOG- 
Y. Send for descriptive circular to peda 
Howard, Principal, No. 23 Gazette Bldg., Cincinnati, O 








Books on Field Sports, 








Any of these Books sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Th It comprises all the essen- 
” Dogs of Great tial parts of the two Stan- 


Britain, America, dard Works on the Dog by 

. Stonehenge, thereby furnish- 

and other Countries. 51, for $2.00 what has 

New Edition, brought. pitherto cost $11.25. The 

down to date. book contains over One Hun- 

| Price $2.00. dred beautiful Engravings, 

| embracing the most noted 
| dogs in both Continents. 


r Embracing Hints for Skil- 

Field, Cover, and | ied Marksmen, Instructions 

in J forYoung Sportsmen,Haunts 

a Shooti 8. and Habits of Game Birds, 

By Apam H. BoGarpvs. Flight and Resorts of Water 
Price $2.00. Fowl, etc., ete. 


Containing full and ac- 

curate descriptions of the 

r Z Haunts, Habits, and Methods 

, American Wild Fowl of shooting wild Fowl. In- 

¢ structions concerning Guns, 

| Shooting. Blinds, Boats, and Decoys. 

| By JosepH W. LonG. The true history of Choke 

| Price $2.00 Bores, and a correct method 

FICE geo. of testing the shooting pow- 

ers of Shot Guns. Fully 
| illustrated. 


| Just enlarged and rewritten 

by the author. Containing 

full instructions for hunting 

| Buflalo, Elk, Moose, Deer, 

| Antelope, Bear, Fox, Grouse, 

How to Hunt and Quail. Partridge, Ducks 

Trap | Woodcock, Snipe, and all the 

} " other Game, Water-fowl, etc, 

By Josern H. Batty, Tax- Also the localities where 

idermist. Game abounds. This work 

Price $1.50. is one of the latest, and gen- 

| erally regarded as one of the 

best, most complete,popular, 

and standard works of its 

kind. With nearly 100 illus- 
trations. 





American Game Bird | Profusely Mlustrated, and 


Shooting. describing the haunts and 
By Joun MorTIMER MURPHY | habits of Game Birds gener- 


Price $2.00. | ally. 12mo., tinted paper. 





, Anew edition of this cele- 
| brated and popular work, 
Peemgern Coast and Estu- 
ary Fishing with Rod and 
| Line. Fresh-water Fishing 
vee P | with Fly and Bait. Com- 
Fishing in |mercial Fisheries; Coast 
- | Fishes and Fisheries of the 
American Waters. | United States; Ancient and 
By Gento C. Scott. | Modern Fish-culture; Ich- 
Price $2.50. | thyology; Southern Fishes, 
and How Angled For; Mis- 
| cellaneous Fishes, and How 
to Take Them. Profusely 
‘Illustrated. Cloth, Crown 

avo. 





te-written, greatly en- 


| Stonehenge’s Rural 
larged, and brought down to 


} Sports. 1882. Profusely Illustrated. 
By STONEHENGE and OTHERS One large octayo volume, 
| Price $7.50. with 966 pages, half morocco. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


751 Broadway, New York. (Opposite Astor Place.) 


| DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
| SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 
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NEW AND NOVEL. 
THE STEAKGREITH. 


A NEW AND VALUABLE PRESENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, > 


French cooks are in demand the world over, because they make a regular study of their business. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





There is no reason why Americans should not succeed just as well, but it is safe to say that not one per- | 


son in one hundred in the United States exercises proper care in preparing a steak for cooking. The 
whole meal is a failure because, forsooth, the steak, the centre piece of the table, is not palatable. 
Our attention has been Girected to a simple invention called the Steakgreith, for making steak more 
tender and palatable. See illustrations. 


ihe 





The following directions, which accompany the invention, indicate not only the manner of use, but 
its utility in preparing a steak for the broiler: 

Directions for Use.—Always get a thick steak. Lay it on the board accompanying the 
Steakgreith, or other suitable place, and strike as with a chopping knife, crossing the entire surface in two 
or more directions. Turn the steak and prepare the other side in a similar manner. Broil over a hot fire, 
but do not cook too long, as steaks prepared by the Steakgreith require much less than the usual time 
for cooking. Season while hot. Carefully observe these directions, and the result will be an uniformly 
cooked, tender and toothsomé steak, which cannot fail to give satisfaction. 





To Clean the Steakercith after Use.—Press the small horizontal cams seen project- 
ing below the spiral springs, bringing them to a perpendicular position, and remove the fender. The 
blades can then be washed and dried without difficulty. Do not remove the spiral springs from the 


fender. 

To any one who will send us a new subscriber to the American Agriculturist before June 30th, at 
$1.50, we will present one of these Steakgreiths. It will be delivered free at our office here, or sent to 
any part of the United States or Canadas, on receipt of ten cents for packing and postage. 





Nearly Four Hundred General Premiums 


Offered to our Subscribers. 
LAST CALL. 


We once more and the last time direct the attention of all our Readers to the ELEGANT 
PREMIUM LIST, containing Forty Pages, with a large number of Engravings, describing nearly 
four hundred choice premiums (including books) offered to our subscribers.—This List was made up in 
October last, and the offer holds god TO THE END OF JUNE. 

{as~ Every one who has not received a copy, or who has lost or mislaid the copy received, is 
invited to send his address for one, by Postal Card or otherwise.—Also send the address of any friend 
who you think will be interested in receiving a copy. [33" Copies will be mailed post-paid to all desiring 
them. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
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UNION MANUF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
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All manufacturers say their goods are the best. All 
we ask is to examine our Improved Keller Posi- 
tive Force Feed. Grain, Seed and Fertilizing 
Drill and our Hay Rakes. They are as good asthe 
est, and can be sold as cheap 4s any first-class Imple- 
ments. All warranted. Tens of thousands in use, 
Giving perfect satisfaction. Circulars and price lists 
mailed free. 
Newark Machine Co., Newark, Ohio. 


$1000 REWARD gy 2's, 


For any machine hulling and eleaning fit 
market a3 much Clover Seed L s a V7, 
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ILLUSTRATED ja) 
Pamphlet mailed FREE. < 
NEWARK MACHINE CO.\ 
NEWARK, O 


ROAD CARTS 

a NEW DESIGNS 

TALOG, J-A.CHAPMAN { 
FREe. © MILWAUKEE,W15S.U.S.A 


PTT AER, 


In the Report of the Agricultural Department of North 
Carolina for the years 1877, 1878, 1879, and 1880, the average 
commercial value of fertilizers was $34.63 per ton; the price 
paid by the consumer was $40.91. Weare prepared to fur- 
nish the pure Menhaden Guano, treated with sulphuric acid, 
which renders it a soluble fertilizer, f. 0. b. on cars or ves- 
sel, in bulk for $25 per ton, or in bags for $28 per ton. G. A, 
Liebeg, of Baltimore, the recognized authority in valuation 
of fertilizers in the United States, puts their value at $43.06 
pe rton; being asaving to the consumer by the use of our 

ertilizer of over $20 per ton. For particulars and samples 
JOSEPH CHURCH & CO., Tiverton, R. I. 
ER IES TS OM 





address, 


VALUABLE BOOKS ON CATTLE 
AND DAIRYING. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

American Cattle—Their History. Breed- 
ing and Management. $2.50 
Revised and brought down to the present time by the 
author. A thoroughly exhaustive work. By Lewis 
F. ALLEN, ex-President New York Agricultural Society, 
editor ‘‘American Shorthorn Herd Book,”* author 
‘Rural Architecture,’’ etc., etc. 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle 
Doctor. $7.50 
The Veterinary Cyclopedia.—Embracing all the prac- 
tical information of value heretofore published on the 
Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, together with 
the latest and best information regarding all known 
Diseases up to the present time. Compiled and edited 
by that eminent authority, Prof. GEorcE ARMATAGE. 
M.R.C. V.S. One large octavo volume, 894 pages, with 
upwards of 350 practical illustrations, showing forms 
of disease and treatment. Half morocco, 

$1.50 


Arnold’s American Dairying. 
A Manual for Butter and Cheese Makers, by L. B. An- 
nop, A. M., Pres. Am. Dairymen’s Association. 


Cloth, 12mo. 

Keeping One Cow. $1.00 
A collection of Prize Essays, and selections from a 
number of other Essays, with editorial notes, sugges- 
tions, etc. This book gives the latest information, 
and in a clear and condensed form, upon the manage- 
ment of a single Milch Cow. Illustrated with full-page 
engravings of the most famous dairy Cows. Cloth, 
12mo. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE UNEQUALLED 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


SEWING MACHINE 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Household Sewing Machine Oo., 
Providence, R. I., 

Is a marvel of simplicity and 
beauty. It is Hasy Running, 
Durable, Perfect. Send for Il- 
lustrated Description. 
GENERAL OFFICES: _ 
. 12 East 14th Street, New York. 

(New and complete quarters, with both Wholesale and 

Bes Depespments.) 


63 & 165 Lake Street, Chicago. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 
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Easiest ridin Vehicle made. | 
Rides as easy with one per- | 
s0n as with two. he Springs 
lengthen and shorten according to the weight 

they carry. Equally well adapted to rough count 
roads and fine irives of cities. Manufactured an 
sold by all the leading Carriage Buildersand Dealers. 


HENRY TIMKEN, 
Patentee, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has beenremoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


CU., Dorchester, Mass, 











Everythingin Dry Goods 
Wearing Appardl an 
Housekeeping Appoint- 
ments sent by mail, express or freight. accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refundof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 














| ASK 
‘PRUGGISTS 
GROCERS 


SAMPLE 
SENT FREE 
ham aelle acy 








This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) 
? is unequalled for durability, 





power, and sweetness of 
ee tone. 
= =a Larger sizes for House, 
tae Lodge and Chapel, contain 
32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


For Grown People and children, the finest and cheapest 
AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ever offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE CoO., Ithaca, N. Y¥. 
Canvassers Wanted. 














Zimmerman Fruit & Vegetable Evaporator 


Made of Galvanized Iron. 
Over 13,000 in Use. 

Portable, Economical, Durable and Five Proof. The pro- 
ducts of this Evaporator are unsurpassed as to quality or 
color, and command the highest price. The racks are made 
mof Galvanized Wire Cloth and the Dryer is first-class in 

every particular. 

Our Nos.! and 2 are Excellent Bakers, wil! 
bake bread 1n less time than a stove and for roasting meats, 
turkey or gamecannot be excelled. Full Justructions how 
todry, bleach, pack and market the products accompany 
each machine. Send for Illustrated catalogue. Address 

AGENTS | ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 

WANTED, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


























i AMERICAN RUBBER PAINT. 

£ .- E | E. BLUNT, Manufacturer, 115 Maiden Lane, New York, 

sy a THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, in an article headed “ The American 
A| Rubber Paint,” writes: 


| Of late years several substitutes for the ordinary Lead and Oil paint have 
been introduced. One of the successful ones of this kind is the American 
Rubber Paint which has been used with satisfaction by some of our asso- 
| ciates, and which is as good as any article now in the market. 


H | Greens, for Window Blinds, etc.. _......... $2.50 per Gal. 
% ©) Other Shades, including White and Black 1.50 
Roof Paint, Water Proof................... 1.00 “ 
Until July 1st, 1883, will allow a discount of 20 per cent on all orders 
of five gallons and upwards, accompanied by the cash, or will send C. O. D. 
by Express upon receipt of 10 per cent of the amount, to insure expenses. If 
after a proper trial the Paint is not all that it is represented to be, I will return 
the money, or repaint the building at my expense. Send for Sample Colors, 
Directions, etc. 
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LEWIS’S COMBINATION FORCE PUMP 
Makes Three Machines. Made of Brass throughout. My agents are making $5 to $30 per day. 
Sec | ANOTHER NEW IMPROVEMENT IS 
The Lewis Patent Spray Attachment, 


Can change instantly from Solid Stream to Spray. 


Don’t Fail to Read this Splendid Offer. 


ie 
= <a (— , I bg Poa —_ pe ey eng! pa. to ay mee ~— 

i n the United States or Canadas for $5.50; regular retail price, $6. 
____ (The above shows the three Combinations.) — Weight, 4 Ibs.; length, in. I also manufacture the “ Potato- 
Bug Exterminator or Agricultural Syringe ’ sepirate—price, post-paid, zinc. $1.25; polished brass, $1.75. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, Price List and Terms to Agents, etc. I give along list of customers, each of whom has bought from $50 
to $2000 worth of these goods in from one to three weeks’ time. You can make from #10 to $20 ) skit wanted 


every where. . C. LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 


DARNELUS” FURROWER | PW GTEED SS 


MARKS’ PATENTS.— With Ru 
land feet. The most simple, durable, and useful. 
Of world-wide fame. In practical use in all civil- 
ized nations. U.S. Government Manufacturer. 

Also Rolling and Invalid Chairs and Crutches 
constantly on hand. Pamphlet of 130 pages, 
























giving full information, sent free. 
ARKS, 


A.A. I 
691 Broadway, N.Y., U.S.A. 


AdjustableRunners 
and Marker. 





Opens a 
mp better row in 
to all inequal- either soft or hard “S&S 
ities of ground. Wey ground than any other Marker. 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 2} to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to 6 inches Geep. 
“Take pleasureinrecommendingit. Itdoesthe business; is 
well made and will last for years.''J.S.Collins, Moorestown, N.J. 
“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” E.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr. Society 


H.W.DOUGHTEN ‘Surtingion Coos: 
, THE CHEAPEST 


Force Pump 
IN THE WORLD. 


(Patented Nov. 14, 1882.) 
Especially adapted for spraying fruit 
trees, can be applied to any service 
that a cistern or force pump can be 
used for. Price #6. Send for circular. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


adjustable 


uv 


WATER- 


proor, BUILDING MANILLA. 


This water-proof material, resembling fine leather, is used 
for roofs, outside walls of buildings, and inside in place of 


Pesce MRA as WALA & Coy 33 


DRAIN TILE 


MACHINES, |< 


By CHANDLER & TAYLOR, 
Indianapoiis, Ind. } 











SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 
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SEWING MACHINE 








OUR NEW 


‘No. 1 Green Bone Mill 


3 yy. Grinds Bones right from the Butcher, 
4 with Meat on. Hand size, Price, $15. 


: WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 
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ELDREDGE S.M.CO. 
New YoRK & CHICAGO. 











Illustrated Catalogue 150 pp. Photo. Lecture, 1c. 







of instruments, S 


Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, : 
Stands. Drum Major’s Staffs, and 

“Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 
4Materials, also includes Instruction and Ex- 
cises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue’ 













MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES WANTED. 





Wonderful Polyopticon and Picture 82.50 


of Choice Band Music, 
PE CT ACLES Telescopes, Microscopes, Photo- 
‘graphic On:tfites for Amateurs, Magical Micrograph and 1 
b Opera Glasses, &c. R. & J. BECK, Optical and Musical Wonder Catalozue FREE. 
Manufacturing Opticians. Philadelphia, Pa. TH EO J HARBACH 809 Filbert Street 
ge Send for Illustrated Price Catalogue._a% 2Ue PHILADA., PA. 


OO Views only $1 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR MAY. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


For the Garden. 


Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 


A now well known and standard work on Market and 
Family Gardening. The author's own successful ex- 
perience of nearly 30 years, enables him to give most 
valuable information. By Peter HeNnperRson. Fince- 
ly Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 
This work is prepared to mcet the wants of all classes 
in Country, City, and Village, who keep a garden for 
their own enjoyment rather than for the sale of pro- 
ducts. It is adapted to the wants of the amateur in in- 
doorand out-door gardening. It is one of the best 
guides to Window Gardening we know of. By PETER 
HENDERSON. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post- 
paid, 50 


Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden. 
The reader is told how, after four years’ experience, 
the author managed to secure a profit of $1000, while at 
the same time carrying on pastoral and literary work. 
By Rev. E. P. Ror. i2mo. Price, post-paid, 1.50 


Cloth, 


Take Care of the Horses. 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse 
Doctor. $7.50 
Together with Blaine’s Veterinary Art, and numerous 
recipes. A valuable and comprehensive guide for both 
the professional and general reader. By Prof. Georcs 
ARMATAGE, M.R.C.V.S. New Edition. One large 
octavo volume, 830 pages, finely iilustrated, half mo- 
rocco. 


Howden's The Horse; How to Buy and 


Giving the points which distinguish a Sound from an 
Unsound Horse. By PetER Howpen. This Volume 
abounds in General Information, stated in so clear and 
fimple a manner as to enable Every One to intelli- 
gently buy and sella Horse. It explains the meaning 
of Horse Warranty, and its use,and shows the value 
of knowledge on this subject. Extra Cloth, 12mo. 


Saddle Horse, The 
A Complete Guide for Riding and Training. Illus- 
trated. This is a reliable Guide Book for all who 
desire to acquire the accomplishment of horseman- 
ship, and who wish to teach their animals how to 
perform various feats under the saddle. Cloth, 12mo. 


Law's Veterinary Adviser. $3.00 
One of the best works on this subject, and is especially 
designed to supply the need of the busy American 
Farmer, who can rarely avail himself of the advice of 
a Scientific Veterinarian. It is up to date, and treats 
of the Prevention of Diseases, as well asof the Reme- 
dies. By Prof. James Law, Cloth, Crown 8vo. 


Helm’s American Roadsters and Trotting 
Horses. $5.00 
By H. T. Herm. Being a Sketch of the Trotting Stal- 
lions of the United States, and a Treatise on the Breed- 
ing of the same. with an Appendix showing the Pedi- 
grees and Breeding of Trotters that have a record 
of 2.25 or better. Tllustrated with Photo-views of the 
Representative Stallions. Cloth, §vo. 


Going’s Veterinary Dictionary. $2.00 
Compiled by Prof. J. A. Gorne, Veterinary Editor of 
the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” valuable book of ref- 
erence should be in the hands of every owner of a 
horse, and each veterinarian should have a copy. 
It is the result of several years of exhaustive labor, 
and is the only work of its kind ever published. 
Cloth, 12mo. 


Stewart's Am. Farmers’ Horse Book.$3.00 
Embracing a full description of the causes and nature 
of several diseases peculiar to the American Morse, 
with original and effective modes of treatment; also 
an extended treatise on stock raising and management. 
By Ronert Stewart, M.D., V.S. Cloth, 8vo. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


DAVID W. JUDD, Jice President. 
SAMDL BURNHAM, Secretary 


751 Broadway, New York, 
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Our Very Latest Books. 


Any of these Books sent post-paid on receipt of price 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Scientific Angier. 


A general and instructive work on Artistic Angling. By 

the late David Foster. Compiled by his sons, with an 

Introductory Chapter and copious foot notes by Wm. 
- Harris, Editor of the American Angler. €1.50 


The Sailing Boat. 


Practical Instructions for its Management. Together 
with “ Nautical Vocabulary,” ‘* Weather Indications,’ 
and “ Rules for —— “Matches.” By C. E. Prescott. 
Flexible cover. 530¢ 


Hop Culture. 











| 


Jain directions given. by ten experienced cultivators. | 


lievised, ve od, and edited by A. §, Fuller. Forty 


engravings. 30 cts 


Allen’s New American Farm Book. 


Originally by R.L. ane n. Ne w edition, carefully revised 
and brought down to date by I It is the most 
comprehensive wo 4 that the 
subjects of which it treats. 


been written upon 


Truck-Farming at the South. 
A_hook for Southern Farmers and Gardeners, and full | 
of invaluable information to those who would engage in | 
; profitable industry. 
1.50. 


By Dr. A. Oemler, of Georgia. 


Practical Hints on Rifle Practice with 


Military Arms. 


Hand-book of Instruction on Rifle 


A most use shag little 
Flexible cover, 50 cts. 


Practice. By C. E. Prescott. 


READY THIS MONTH. 


Canary Birds. 


A Complete Guide for their Breeding, Rearing, and | 


treatment. Together with Hints and oe nena re- 
garding Aviaries. New and Revised Editic 
cover, 50 cts. Cloth, 75 cts. 


The Soil of the Farm. 


A Hand-book of the processes included in the manage- 
ment and cultivation of the soil. By John Scott and J. 
C. Morton. Cloth,12mo. $1.00. 


Pear Culture for Profit. 


This valuable work is being thoroughly revised and 
brought down to date by Hon. P. T. Quinn, the author. 
$1.00. 


Sportsman’s Cazetteer and Ceneral 
Cuide. 
New_and Revised Edition. 
and Fishes of North America. 
Methods of Capturing. 
“ Forest and Stream, 
on Out-door Sports. 

The Fresh-water Aquarium. 


With twenty-nine illustrations. 


The Game Animals, Birds, 
Their Habits and various 


3.00. 


By James Weston. 


Ferns and Ferneries. 
By the Author of ‘Manual of Mounting, 
illustrated. 


" ete. Fully 


How to Detect Adulterations of Food. 
By the Author of “Ferns and Ferneries.” 
trated, 


Harris on the Pig. 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged by the Author. 
The various English and American Breeds are discussed. 
A work of equal value to the farme r who keeps but few 
pigs, and to the large breeder. $1.5 


Barry's Fruit Carden. 


Standard authority on Fruits and Fruit Trees. pete 
revised by the author and brought down to date. 
valuable to all fruit growers. By P. Barry. $2.50. 


ym. Paper | 





By Charles Hallock, Founder of | 
and Author of numerous yolumes | 


Fully illus- | 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Cardening for Young and Old. 
The Cultivation of Garden Vegetables in the Farm- 
Garden. By Joseph Harris, author of ‘Walks and 
Talks on the Farm,” etc., etc. Illustrated. A book that 
ought to be in the hands of every ~y es Sees tarmer's 
boy in the land. Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.2 


Colorado as an Agricultural State. 


Its Farms. Fields, and Garden Lands. By William E. 
Pabor. Illustrated. A Volume of great value and in- 
terest to those seeking farms and homes in the Far 
West. Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.59. 


CGuenon on Milch Cows. 
A Treatise upon the Bovine Species in general. Trans- 
lated from the Last and Enlarged Edition of F. Guenon, 
by Thos. J. Hand. With over 100 Illustrations, specially 
engraved for this work. Price $1. 


American Cattle— Their History, Breed- 


ing and Management. 

tevised and brought down tothe present time by the 
author. A thoroughly exhaustive work. By Lewis F 
Allen, ex-President York Agricultural Society, 
editor “ American Herd Book,” author 
“ Rural Architecture,” 


vew 
Shorthorn 


etc., etc. Price $2.50. 


Parsons on the Rose. 
A Treatise on the P eepypriicn. Culture, and History of 
the Rose. By Samue Parsons. New, Revised and 


Enlarged Edition. Brought down to date. Elegantly 
Printed, and Beautifully Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Hints on Dog Breaking. 
A clear, concise, and practical Hand-book. By a 
Floyd. With Illustrations. Cloth,12mo. Price 


Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegeta- 
tion. 
By the late Thaddeus William Harris. Edited by Hon. 
Chas. L. Flint. With 278 Wood Engravings and 8 fine 
Steel Plates, the Illustrations being drawn from Nature 
under the supervision of Prof. Agassiz. New edition. 
Cloth, 8vo., 640 pages. | oan Edition, $4.00; with care- 
fully Colored Plates, $6.5 


Cattle Problems Explained. 


Origin of the Lung Plague, Hog Cholera, etc., ete. 
Illustrated with Forty Diagrams. We have made ar- 
rangements with the author for the exclusive contro} 
and publication of this work in the future. Price $1.50 
The Angora Goat. $1.50 


Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm 
and Garden. 

Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cat- 
tle Doctor. $7,50 


$2.00 


Frank Forester’s Life and Writings, 
Edited by Davip W. Jupp, 2vols., illustrated, per 
volume, $1.50 


Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm. $1 
40 cents. 
$1.50 
$1.50 


Sweet Potato Culture. 


Canoe and Camera. New Edition, 


Fulton's Peach Culture. 


Send your name on Postal Card for 


Our Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue 
OF 200 PUBLICATIONS. 


New Revised 1883 Edition of the Illus- 


trated Catalogue of Rural Books. 


describing over 200 Books on out-door life. 


80 pages, 
Price 10c. 


Finely illustrated with over 125 engravings. 


New Revised 1883 Edition of the 


Sportsman’s Companion. 
Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated with new en- 
gravings. Forty pages of descriptions of books, and 
over eighty illustrations. Price 10 cents. 


20% 


ORANGE JUDD COMPAN Y, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL WORKS PERTAINING TO RURAL LIFE. 


751 BROADWA 


SAM'L BURNHAM, Secretary. 


y. NEw YORK 


DAVID W. JUDD, Vice President. 
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NEW pty No. 1215. Height, 72 ins., a a 


h, 49 ins., Weight, boxed, about 400 


. tone. 


Regular Price $85.00 sites ieic. 
24 STOPS. 1 Cello,8 ft. tone. 2 mg web ame. 3 Clarabella, | 
Saxaphone, 


| FIVE SETS REEDS, Fire Octaves, hand- 


it will not take the dirt or dust. It cc contains he Sweet 
VOIX CELESTE STOP, the ——_ French Horn Solo 

t. tone, 5 Bourdon, | Combination, New Grand Organ} ge Left Knee 

Stops, to control the entire moti the Knee, if 


8ft. tone. 4 Manual Sub-Bass 1 
, 8 ft. tone. 7 Viol diGamba, Ste tone, 8 Diapason, 


8 ft. tone. rr Viola Dolce, 4 ft. tone. 10 Grand Expressione,8 ft. | necessary. Five (5 os eA, GOLDEN TOs — b REEDS, 


tone. 11 French Horn, 8ft.tone. 12Harp 


H 


“yy 

net, 8 ft. tone. 
tone. 19 Vox Jubilante, 8 ft. 
Coupler Rotmenique. 22 Orchestral 


Elian. 13 Vox | as follows : a set o Sub- 
14 Echo, 8 ft. tone. 15 wo. S tt. tone. 16 Clario- | Octaves of VOLX S Center ESTE; one set of ‘FRENCH HORN 
17 Voix Celeste, 8 ft. ton 18 Violina, 4 ft. | REEDS, and 2 1-2 Uctaves each of r lar GOLDEN 
tone. 20 Piccolo, 4 ft.tone. 21 | TONGUE REEDS. Besides all this, ith s fitted up with 
Forte. 23 Grand Organ | an OCTAVE en = doubles. the power of 
i of the ongan-balders’ art. | Beatics Potent Stor ae pon nies Bonet Board £0? 

a “4 Ts’ a 8 Patent Sto: or on, 0 Sounding Board 

Cferenat APPEARANCE, BEING ay has a Sliding Lid and conveniently pote 
EXACTLY E CUT. | The Case is solid Walnut, pro- Ronis for moving. The Bellows which are of the 
fusely aaaemaied with hand-carving and expensive upright pattern, are made from the best quality of rub- 
fancy veneers. The Music Pocket is of the most beau- | ber cloth, are of great power, a are fitted up with 
design extant. It is deserving of a place in the | steel springs and the he best quality of al straps. The 
millionaire’s parlor, and would ornament the boudoir | Pedals, instead o' being covered with carpet, ard pol- 
of a princess, ished metal,neat: jake never get out of repair or worn 


SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER. 2.22" cermin oa o toae srom 
EE hereof, Iwill box and ship you 
this Organ, with Organ Bench, Book, etc., exactly the same as I sell for $85. You should 


order immediately, and in no 
€ LZ 


24 Right Organ Knee 8S 














case later than 10 days. One 
year’s test trial given and @ 
full warrantee ‘Hand Six Seat 
J 
Given under my Hand and Seal this 
E On receipt of this Coupon and $51 in cash by Bank "7 
co U PO N Draft sent a Money Order, Registered Letter, Ex- 3 a 
Prepaid, or by Check on your Bank, if forward- 
ed within 10 days from due ‘hereo Ihereby agree to accept this Coupon for $87, ge part payment 
on my celebrated 24 Sto —! Parlor ¢ an,with Bench, Book rovidi e cash balance 
of 51 accompanies this Fou , and I on send youa receipted bill i in full for e eas boxand shfp 
Hirom date of remittance if not as represented after onc year’s use. (Signed) DANIEL F. BEATTY. 
Asa further inducement for you, f rovided you order immediate- 
FREIGHT PREPAI ty, within the 10 days], I pot omg ¢ prepa relg ht on the above 
organ to your nearest railroad freight station, any point east of the Micsivaippt —_ or that far on an 
going west of it. Thisisarare opportunit to placean instrument as it were dons’ “ie very door, a 
fre HOw ito OR ORDER. « wholesale pr Order now; ie | by correspondence 





ist dayof May, 1803. 
the Organ just as it isa vertioed, fully warranted for 8 x years. Money refunded with interest 
jees. 

Enclosed ‘tind €51.00 for Organ, four statement in this 
== advertisement and I order one on condition n tha’ it must demand xan, 

as represented in <a advertisement, or I shall return it atthe end of one year’s use :— demand 

return of my money, with interest from the very moment I forwarded it, ba ae ay wi 

to your offer. ta7Be a ig | qgticular to give Name, Post Office County, State, weet t Station, 

and on what Kollvend taBe to remit by Ban agi noes P. O. Money _ iste Letter, 
ress Le spe or by Bank Check, "Youn ma acorns = elegraph on last ter and remit by mail on that 


lay, which will secure this a off desirethis magnificent ineerumens introduced without delay, 
benzo this special price, PR DING “ORDER IS GIVEN IMMEDIATE: 


the menjecturer | DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 








—__ 


BoaBid MINDER 

















SEWING MACHINE 


ADDRESS Neco. 
WHITE SEWING Nacho. 














For the New 
AGENTS WANTED sieiic: 
Dicuionary, 


Price $1.00 percopy. Sample Copy to any person who 
will mention the AGRIcU LTU RIST for Sixty Cents, Price 
to Agents $7.20 per Dozen, or One Hundred for $50.00. 
It is the best Dollar Dictionary ever published and is having 
an immense sale. Send fora dozen and give them atrial. 
Send Registered Letter or Post Office Money Order. 
48 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE. 
WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 





HONOGRAPHY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 

Catalogue of works by B Benn Pitman, with alphabet 

and illustrations for beginners sent on application. 
Address PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 


ERSONS BUILDING OR 

those who contemplate remodel- 
ng their dwellings should take the 
trouble to visit our warerooms, either 
in HE City or in Boston, ane examine 


AGENTS WANTE 


WATER-CLOS SETS. These appliances 
should be seen to be appreciated. 
They have been extensively used in 


ve perfect satisfaction. Send “,. A sew 


Street, Auburn, N. Y. 


MONEY MADE EASY! 


to Canvass for 
our —— es 
Ink and Water Color Portraits sce fed. pad enlar 


from a}l kinds of small Pictures. i guaranteed ¢ r 
atalogue an 


{ 
Brice as to = NATIONAL ART CO., 97 Genesee 





y 
ings erected during 
years. A personal Sa is de- 
sirable, since a number of other sani- 
tary appliances can also be seen, and 
valuable suggestions gathered by 
those interested in the plumbing of 


he past four 


a build 


in, 
MEYER, SNIFFEN & CO., 


Nos. 46 and 48 Cliff St., New York. 
No. 1 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


on fine paper, beautifully | ay —_ 
ree 4 Foto aithors a Be 
Stories by such famou ethene 00 hte Geel! Haye a: 
maples State ey meee ; 


¢ ’ ql e 
We have just published 

a Charmirg Book, 

neatly boand in hand- 

some tinted overs, 

printed from large type 





|Delivered in any part of the United 
States at Boston Prices. CATALOGUES 
SENT FREE, also when desired samples 
of Dress Goods, Silks, 


BY MAIL. a Marsh & Co. { 2222" 


mts es Mra. Wilkie Collin 
the. Author of *‘ Dora Shenan tae ese stories te. been 
specially selected with a view o fproviding one ofthe most samp- 
tuousliterary feasts ever set before the public. The book will be 
sent Free bang _—- whe will send us Nine te in 
postage stamps to oe thereon and help pe. pay hs cost of 
this cnvertiocment. This very liberal offer is mad introduce 
our goods and publications. All who love to read pee taka 
advantage o fit. Address, F. LUPTON, Publisher, 
27 Park Place. New York. 


Woollens, from 
the largest an finest stock in this 














HOUSEKEEPERS’ COOK BOOK 
A MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING ALL GIVEN 


FAMILY NEEDLE PACKAGE 
A FINE LARGE OIL CHROMO 


AWAY 


We actually give away and send by mail, postpaid, to you the four articles a a ee VOU! sa eee below, if you will send 


us 65 cents for six months subseription to our new Journal, entitled OUR YOUNG 
pea Illustrated Family Paper, brim fu 


'LE, a Large, 16 Page, 48 
1 of Charming Stories, Beautiful Pictures, Knotty Puzzles, Delightful Poems, Sketches 


and many other things calculated to amuse, instruct and entertain every member of the family, from the youngest to the oldest ; 
even the “Little Tots’’ are not forgo NE Ww each number contains something of interest to everybody. 


gotten up in the following manner. 
recipes, and received OV 
are given in nearly every case. The 2 


W COOK BOOK is one of the Best Cook Books ever published, and was 
NE requested the subscribers to our publications to send us their most valuable and useful 
ER 20,000 m CIPES. The initials, or the names and P. O. Address of the contributors 
0,000 Recipes were examined by EXPERT COOKS, and about 1,000 of the choicest 


selected, which are published and bound in book form of a neat and convenient size for use. It contains as many Recipes as Cook 
Books S12 ¢ $1.50 to $3.00, and is just the book that every wife and housekeeper should have. 


2STEEL ENCRAVI NG entitled “SUNSHINE AND SHADOW.” was imported from Europe into 


this S12 by a large importing firm. It had so many admirers that we purchased it and had it reproduced at great expense, 


The most delicate details of expression — brought out with vividness, and only on the closest examination by experts can any one 
discover that it is not the original $12,0C Stcel Engraving. THIS MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING is 19 by 24 inches in 
size, and represents a gardener who has been working in the garden of a palace, and to whom his wife has just brought his mid-day 
meal. She carries in her arms the baby, which is reaching out its arms to its father, who has thrown down his spade and extends his 
brawny arms to the child, while the baby’ 8 sister, a little three-year old, with her dolly in her arms, waits patiently by till her turn 
shall AM H receive the paternal caress, This picture is beautiful beyond description and worthy a place in the finest parlor. 

FA Lv NEED LE PACKACE. Each Package of Needles contains a full assortment, suited to every 
Possib le Mi) of family sewing, as follows: 1 paper Sharps No. 6, 1 paper Sharps No. 7, 1 paper Sharps No. 8, 1 paper Sharps as- 
sorted sizes, Tape Needles, Long Darners, Medium Size Darners, Fine Cotton Darners, Wool Darners, Yarn Darners, Embroidery 
Needles, Motto Needles, Carpet Needles, Button Needles. Total, 120 Needles that will cost you in any retail store 62 cents. 


THE LARCE ol L CH ROMO that we give away with this offer 1s selected from several charming and attractive 


subjects, each 13 by 18 inches in size, executed in eight to ten beautiful oil colors. We have not space to give a full description of it 
or any of the articles, but guarantee you will be more than pleased. 

Ali the articles we offer are first-class in every respect, and if bought from any one else would coat you sev- 
eral dollars. We have one of the Largest, Finest Pablishing Houses in the U. 8., and use only the very beat 
and finest goods for premiums. We guarantee them to please you, and if not ph et satisfactory we will 


COR 2S BC 
F CEN TS We send all the above described articles and “Our Young People” six months. Order at once, as this 
offer is Re 65 C introduce our new journal, ‘* Our Young People,”’ and we reserve the right to withdraw it at any time. 
AMPLE COPIES of ‘‘ Our Young People ’’ and full Premium List sent free. 
Address MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Mixes perfectly with feu p WATER. Safe to use 
in COLDEST WEAT R. It isasure cure for all 
Skin Diseases and teeny Pests of domestic animals. 
Every farmer should keep it. ‘Ihe various uses of this Dip 
will be found in the Am. Agriculturist for last December. 

T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, 
296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN 





University of the State of New York. 


rican ina 
Scholae tege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open October 
1883. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

Dean of the Faculty. 


PRIZE WINNING 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 
EGGS & FOWLS FOR SALE. 
——SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR.— 


A. C. HAWKINS, Lancaster, Mass. 


HOUDANS, 


LYMOUTH ROCKS, and BRO. aan, 
ure-bred, choicest strains. EGGS that will hatch, at 
most reasonable prices. Address, 


A. M. CAREY, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 

L. Brahmas Leghorns. Gennes, P. Rocks, P. Cochins S. 8s. 
Bantams, 13 Eggs r $3. B. Turkeys, Eggs, $ for 
13; oS oy hy 4. 

HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


from all ——. of Poultry, Circulars 
free. | 10c. for New Book on Poultry. 
K LANE, Belchertown, Mass. 


| — Tiss serene strain of BROWN LEGHORN 


l. at express 
one guarantens te. hatc »,, $1.30 per 13. Amn. Sebrights 




















same J.J. STYER, Concordville, Del. Co., Penn. 
POULTRY AND EGGS, 
Improved td ye kes and Brown Leghorns. Pure 


stock, from best strains obtainable. $1 = er doz. ; $2.50 
per 2 doz. Carefully packed = express. rds, $1.75 each, 
MERSON, Haren Conn. 





R. B. MITCHELL, 3% State Street 
Chictzo, Ill., 10 cents for his a 2 Illustrated 
Fo go | Catalogue for 1883. lig how he 
cleared Jeared $1,700 on 2% acres, by keeping poultry. 


H. HENDERSON, Elders Ridge, Ind. Co., Pa., 
breeder of Guernsey Cattle and S. Yorkshire Pigs: also 
urkey and P. Rock Eggs, $4 and $1.25 per 138, respectively. 


EGGS fu for aneng. sonathens, for 13. White 
ond a Brown 1, 


eghorne, $1 for 
. Scanstewn, Cambria Co., Pa. 
LYMOUTH ROCKS, Centennial Prize Winners. 
1 own the original Gilman and Adams strains, White 
and Brown 8b, 9.00 Todd and Adams strains. 13 eggs, 
$2.00 ; 26, $3.00; 50, $5.00. A. LEIDA, Delaware Station, N. a; 


or AND IRISH SETTERS. Must be 
sold at once. ee, bred young Dogs. Pon, and 
Puppies. Prices low. B. PEET, Station M, N. Y. City. 


G AME FO W L BRED & SHIPPED. 
Also Sporting Dogs and 

Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 
VHE Craven Elevator Fruit Evaporator. The best in use. 


Either anu ze Or small sizes. Rights for sale. Address 
. CRAVEN, Leesburg, Highland ‘’o., Ohio. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Treatise on improved methods 
SENT FREE. Wonderful results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUF’G CO., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 























American Fruit Drier. 





AMERICAN 


VETERINARY REVIEW, 


A monthly pment of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
The oldest paper p published on this Continent devoted to the 
interests o e Veterinary Profession. Published and ed- 
ited by Prof. A. Liautard, assisted by a number of well- 
selected veterinarians. It is published on the first of every 
month, and contains from 44 to 48 ~~ of reading matter. 
Each volume commences with the April number. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00. Sample copies free. 


141 West 54th St., New York City. 





AGRIC ULT URIST. 





[May, 





THE PERFECT HATCHER AND BREEDER, 


Aaa Baha eeee 


1M mE 





Are the Standard Ap-= 
paratus of the World 
for hatching and rais- 
ing Poultry. This 
Hatcher was exhibit- 
ed at the Fanciers’ 
Clab- Exhibition at 
Madison Square Gar- 
den, last month, took 
the Ist Premium, and 
was the Central At- 
traction, as it hatched 
Chickens constantly 
during the Exhibi- 
tion. Send for Illus. 
trated Pamphlet, 
FREE. 


PERFECT HATCHER C0., 


ELMIRA, N.Y. 








HARNESS. 


A Good, Substantial Single Harness. 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated for 813.50. Call and see 
or —_ Aim = le. Alsoa compe rn of RID- 
ING 8. BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES, and 
BUSTERS. DE RSE CLOTHING, and Sere 

Cc. B. SMITH & CO., 40 Warren St., New York. 


200 KENTUCKY MULES, 


all sizes, constantly on hand, and for _ i by 


E. B. BISHOP’S SO 
630 Grand St. _ City, N. J. 








Premium Chester White, Berk- 
shire and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collie es and 
Fox Hounds, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send esuned 
for Circular and Price List 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 


A splendid lot of spring Pigs, two to four months old, 
now ready to ship, mated for breeding, Boars and Sows not 
akin. Also some very a Pure Jersey Red and 
poend China Pi Scotch Colley Shephe rd 

8, DoW two months 8 old, from best Imported Stock. 
ure for prices, and ask. for our — ‘arm Annual, 
it you have ae already received a rs 
Ww. LEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











CALVES & COWS 


Prevented Sucking each 
other. Also, 
SELF-SUCKING, 
BY RICE’S PATENT 
Mal. Iron WEANER. 
Used by ali Stock Ratsers. 
Prices, by mail, postpaid. 
ag Callves till 1 year old 
; till 2 years old 
aie @1.12. Circulars 

free. Agents Wanted 
H. C. RICE, 
Easthampton, Mass. 








ROBBINS’? IMPROVED 


CATTLE TIE, 


(Patented May Sist, ao” 
| Which is attracting so much 
| attention, and is fast coming 
mij into use, should be seen by 
wall farmers. By sending 3c. 
stamp, you will receive circu- 
j lar and terms. 


"H. M. ROBBINS, 
Newington, Conn. 









Ground Moles.—O)msted’s reliable ree price $1.65, will 
free your grounds from these 4 ie sts quickly. Their Habits 
and How to Catch Them, free. L. H. Olmsted, Corona, N. J. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
Se 25 peryear. Alsothe American 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
aper devoted entirely to poultry 
1 existence. $1.50 per year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. sample copy 
of both mailed on receipt of nine 








cents in : postage sta 


mps. 
Address 4H. H STODDARD, HakTForp, Cr. 





| Novelty Incubator. 4 
Patent aes for. 4 
Simplest and best machine in 
the market. Capacity, 100 Eggs. 
Price, $30.00. Satisfaction gua- 
ranteed, or money returned less 
freight or express charges 
fearing } area $1 


Eee a aiars. “a information fur- 
nished on application. 
A.G.A KINS, Orange, N. J. 








THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Self-Regulating. No Electricity, Clockwork, etc. Can be 
used qnymnere and oF yy A Send 8c- -stamp for circular 


to A. M. HALSTED =, 10, Rye, N. Y. 
Halsted’ 6 4 on * Incuba and Incubators.” 110 
8. Nearly 100 Illustrations. 7% cents by mail. 


Eclipse Incubator 


Warranted to be fully equal to representation. The most 
perfect self-regulating, and most durable incubator made. 
Send for circular to 
THE ECLIPSE INCUBATOR C@., 
Bex 309, Waltham, Mass, 








A book devoted entirely to PuymovcTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
Leaorns, another on BRrOwN LEGHORNS 
@ book on curing PouLTry 


Either of the above mailed for 25cts., or all 


five for $1.00. Address the author 
H. H. STopDaBD, Hartford, Ct. 


CHOICE I Fee ete 


Yeste 
ENT BONDS 
rmation 


cord ae GOV 
Ww, de St. Joseph, Mo. 








sigh er Rates @ 
ih ress T. J.C 


REMEDIES FOR 


Horse Diseases 


Prepared by Prof. J. A. COINC, 


Veterinary Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or bots. 

Going’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horses Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining. Appearance. 








Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. The Surest 
Remedy known to V eterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, Catarrh, 


Heaves, or Sore Throat. 

These remedies are each | put upin tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of G1 pert package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 988, New York City. 


Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James, Bailey 
& Co. ; Providence, R.1.,T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 N. Main 
St.: Boston, Mass., G. C, fies ‘iam & Co., 38 Hanover A 
Worcester, Mass.. R. Mc Aleer, 228 Main St. Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher. 15 N. Ninth St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St.: Richmond, Va., S. S. Cottrell & Co., 





1,308 Main St.; Charleston, S.C. , Chapeau & Heffron; L 4 
isville. Ky Rk E. Miles, 52'W. Main St.; St. cf Mo., A. 
A. Mellier, 709 Was shington Ave.; Cleveland, Dr. F.S, 


Slosson, 228 Superior St. Detroit, Mich., Geo. Fe "McCulle 
and J. A. Taylor; Chicago, Tll., Van § Schaack, Stevenson 
Co., also S. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St. Paul, Minn. ” 
Noyes Bros. & —., Boise City, Idaho, W.H. Nye & Co.; ; 
& Winchester, 214 Battery & 


San Francisco, Cal., a 
Be ; New Orleans, La., 


Pueblo, Col., A. B. eH 
Jackson, 873 Magazine St. 
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ADVANTACES: 


—_eoo——_ 


Largely Increased Amount of Butter. 

Creat Saving of Ice. 

Improved Quality of both Butter and 
Skimmed Milk. 

Economy of Room and Reduction of 
Expense in Conducting the Cream- 
ery. 


DANISH-WESTON CENTRIFUGAL MILK SEPARATOR. 


WILL SAVE ITS COST IN THREE MONTHS. 


New Milk fed in, and Cream and Skimmed Milk drawn off continuously. 


Over One Thousand in Constant Use. 


PHILADELPHIA CREAMERY SUPPLY CO. (Limited.) 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


1140 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





[Copyrighted.] 












Manufactured 
under the Perry Patents 
by the 
BRIDGEPORT CART CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

It is Light, yet Strong, Artistic, Popular, Cheap. 
A perfoct Two-wheeles. See Illustrated Price List. 


| BIPLE 


RUBBER-WOOLEN BLANKET. 
Warm and Waterproof! 


This is a woolen blanket, waterproofed on one side with 
rubber. We believe it to be the best and cheapest thing of 
its kind for hunting, camping, driving, boating, &c. 


Price—5 feet by 6—$5.00. 
Liberal discounts to the trade. Address 


Triplex Insulated Wire and Rubber Company, 
10 Cedar St., New York. 


THE 


AMERICAN WHEAT GULTURIST. 


By S. Epwarps Topp. Illustrated. 12mo., 432 pp. 

A practical treatise on the culture of wheat, embracing a 
brief history and botanical description of wheat, with full 
practical details for selecting seed, producing new varie- 
ties, and cultivating on different kinds of soil. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt stamp. Price reduced from $2.00 to 
$1.00 per copy. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Address, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


















patents, caveats, 
s trade-marks, copyrights, etc., for 
the United States, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and ail other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail fre>. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential newspaper of its kind published in the 
world. The advantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated news- 
— is published WEEKLY at $3.20 a year 
and is admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin 
works, and other departments of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. 

Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 








SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1890. 
Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns. 


A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


Warren Glass Works Co. 


- Ae 


72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 


COOLEY 


CREAMERS. 


Their superiority demonstrated. 
Their success without a parallel. 
‘They are SELF-SKIMMING, 
Five Gold Medals and Seven 
Silver Medals for superiority. 
Use Less Ick. MAKE BETTER BuT- 
TER. For Circulars, address 
VT. FA MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Rectangular and 
Square BOX 

Cheapest and Best. Noin- 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the Lever Butter 
Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted —T as 
represented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
Send Postal for Circulars. 
: ~—— AGENTS WANTED. 
CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


“RAPID” 


Ice Cream 
Freezers. 


Eleven sizes. Intended 
for first-class sales. Send 
for Descriptive Circular 
and Prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pat. Channel Can Creamery, 


Deep setting without ice. 

Perfect retrigerator included. 

Suited for large or small dairies, creameries, or 
gathering cream. 

Special discount on large orders. One creamery 
at wholesale where I have no agents. Send for 
circular. Agents wanted. 


WM. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 


The Victor Rock Drill 

ny arena 

the Centennial "in 1816. Twsentwataor ohare 

hand machines ordered inone day. Good 

active Agents can clear $125 per 

week. Send for Circulars and Terms, 
Address 


W. WEAVER, Phenixville, Pa, 






































t2” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 


tion Honey Koxes, al] books and journals, and evers- 

thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Putented. Sim- 

ply send your address on a postal card, written plainly, to 
A. I, ROO'T, M 


edina, Ohio, 








eo TiN 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
FULLY DESCRIBING AND ILLUSTRATING, IT. 
= af 
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After a two years test by a large number ite 
best butter-makers inall parts of the country, we are 
now ready to offer, with confidence, to Dairymen 
and to the Trade, a Hand Butter-Worker, op- 
erating onthe principle of directand powerful pres 
sure, instead of rolling, grinding, or sliding upon 
the butter. 

We claim that it is the on/y Butter-Worker which 
will certainly, quickly, and easily take out ali the 
buttermilk, and which does not and cannot injure 
the n of the butter. J¢works in the salt as easily 
and aswell. It leaves the butter in better condition 
every way than is possible by any other method or 
machine. Itis ge mec labor-saving implement 
ever placed in the dairy-room. In these days, when 
the best butter brings so high a price, you cannot 
afford to be without the latest improved appliances 
for producing the finest quality of ‘gilt edged.” 


We are making more extensively than ever the 
well known 


Blanchard Churn, 


with our many recent improvements. Five sizes 
made for Family Dairies. Five sizes made for Face 
tory use. Perfect stock and best work. Strong, 
simple, efficient, convenient, and durable. They 
are every way “THE BEST,” and continue to be 


The Standard Churns of the Country. 


Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods fora 
‘6 BLANCHARD BuTtTeR-WORKER,” or a genuine 
‘¢ BLANCHARD CuuRN,” and if he hasnone on hand, 
send postal for Prices and Descriptive Circulars to 


THE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, = CONCORD, N. H. 
Established, 1818. 








ALL THE YEAR ROUND 





THE FERCUSON 
BUREAU CREAMERY. 


Makes the Best Butter. 
na tae bey ee beep came att “greta 


e m 
saves the most labor. 
eaten have discarded deep setters and adopted 
e Bureau. 
DON’T BUY ANY CANS, PANS OR CREAMER 
send your milk to the , until you have sent 


or 
for our ies e illustrated circulars and price lists. 
THE FERGUSON M’F’6. CO., Burlington, Vt. 





REID’S 
, CREAMERY 
ALWAYS MAKES GOOD 
BUTTER. 
Simplest and Beste 





Agents Wanted. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


Most Effective and Convenient, also 
Power Workers, Butter Printers, 
Shipping Boxes, etc. 
s POWERS. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue, 


26 sArett ay B12: Pa. * 


{ 
4 








Send 9c. in P. O. Stamps to 


W PRODUCE COMMIS- 
ki & 0. ARD, SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 


Paks 


pI os es ON 


aes? 














GREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our CELEBRATED TEAS and COF- 
FEES, and secure a beautiful MOSS-ROSE or GOLD- 
BAND TEA-SET (44 pieces), our own importation. One 
of these be we tal China fea sets given away to the party 
sending a club for $25. This is the greatest inducement 
ever offered. Se nd in your orders and enjoy a cup of 
GOOD TEA or ¢ SOF FEE, and at the same time procure a 
HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good teas, 
30c., %e., and 4c. per lb. Excellent teas, 50c. and 60c., and 


very t from 65c.to 90c. When ordering, be sure and 
os what kind of Teas you want—w ether Oolong, 


ComPANY 





Mix ‘apan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or Eng- 
lish Breakfast. We are the oldes and largest Tea Compan any 
in the business. The se ra ey of = house requires no 
comment. For full particulars addre 

HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y 


Southwestern 


Minnesota 
anos 


Martin, Watonwan, and Brown counties. Only five hours 
by Omaha R. KR. from St. Paul. Near the City of Mankato. 
riving village, schools and churches. Spring water lakes 
and rivers, deep, rich soil, beautiful meadows. Rapidly be- 
coming the Garden Spot of mixed farming in the North- 
west, with competing railroads. 75.000 acres of undulating 
rairie, near the * B g Woods” of the Minnesota River, at 
to@8peracre. J. H. DRAKE, L — Commissioner, 
t. Paul, Minnesota. 


MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 








Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 


Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 
1882 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West, 
Write for information about the above matters—also 
about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
a2” Refer to this advertisement. 9 


MARYLAND FRUIT, GRAIN, and GRASS 
200 FARMS. For CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST 
address Mancha & Heller, Bidgely, M 








AMERICAN nintmnnnceniesioonehenscsiil 





May. ] 








= KANSAS = 


ALONG THE 








“THE GOLDEN BELT” kansas ciisin't: p meway 


STOCK RAISING 


WOOL CROWING 


Buffalo Grass Pasture Summer and Winter. Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water 


CORN and WHEAT 


170,000,000 bus. Corn. 35,00 


(0,000 Wheat. 


FRUIT 
The Best in the Eastern Market. 


Pamphlets and Maps free. B. MCALLASTER Land Commis’r, Kansas City, Mo. 





Riverside Farm. 


Cc. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Maine. 


Jerseys, Berkshires, Cotswolds, and Collie Dogs. 8 fine 
young Buils, Alphea strain, 20 Collie Pups, 30 young Berk- 
shires, from six weeks to eight months old, and Sows in 
farrow. All ready for delivery. 


320 Acres Free! 


—IN THE— 


Devil’s Lake, Turtle Mountain 
And Mouse River Country. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
Tributary to the United States Land Office at 
CRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


SECTIONA?, MAP and FULL particulars mailed 
FREE to any address by 

H. C. DAVIS, 

Assistant General Passenger Agent. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R. R., 


ST. PAUL, MINNe 


Valuable Farm Lands 
For Sale. 


Those who contemplate moving Westward, and 
desire some valuable farm land, would do well to 
communicate with me regarding valuable land for 
sale near the line of the Rail Road in Colfax and 
Madison counties, Nebraska. None but parties 
wishing to buy for cash, need apply. I also have 
for sale a Dairy Farm in Orange County, New 
York State, consisting of one hundred acres. 
Farm is free and clear. Fourteen head of cattle 
will be sold with the place. Address, 

. T. BROOKS, 
Box M, Station D, New York, N. Y. 











150 Deleware Xruit and Grain 


FARMS. Seg gisorie tet 


tal 
im, Smyrna, Del. 


Cc A & dak RNIA 1A. tes “So page pempniet 
= AFEE BROTHERS. 1 Land Agents, 
234 Montgomery St., San Fran :isco, Cal. 


To ont all, West or South, 

FARMS yb vinnockway, 
Maat Buliding, Chicago, Ill. 
OME TO MARYLAND !—Improved Farms, $7 


to $25 per acre. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh. Md. 


TWO FARMS FOR SALE. 


Near Hampton, V3., 160 acres each. Improvements. Oys- 
ter front onriver. Apply to G. M. PEEK, Hampton, Va. 


YOUNG MAN, CO WEST, 


——TO THE—— 


Park Region of Minnesota. 


The Land of Lakes, of Groves, of Meadows, of No. 1 Hard 
Wheat, of CHEAP HOMES. 84 to $7 per acre, of 
first owners. Send for Maps and Pamphlets to 


Cc. J. WRIGHT, Fergus Falls, Minn, 

7 ‘ \4 ¥ ES a A NJ _ 
VIRGINIA STOCK FARM FOR SALE 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 

Located in the beautiful and picturesque Valley of the 
Upper James River, and containing 1,000 acres, 175 of which 
are rich alluvial river bottom. The uplands are gently roll- 
ing and very productive. Abundance cf good timber and 
— running water. Excellent wheat and grass lands. 

mprovements; excellent brick house and ample out-build- 
ings. Good fruit, etc. The owner being engaged in busi- 
ness, cannot give said fi perty ony. attention, is the reason 
for selling this beauti i For aor articulars, 
address, WNSEND A RSONS 

Lock Box 47, (o- Va. 























ae 


= EZ 
Tron Levers, | Steel Bearings, Brass 
SONeS, Sn PAYS THE PALME: 
Sold on triaL Werrants 5 6 bag All sizes as low. 
For free book, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


ccna KY. 


‘AUTOMATIC 


ONGEST § SEA SEAMS. 
EE NEQUALLED: Lightness OF RUNNING. 
AND DOES NOT INJURE HEALTH. 


Full investigation afforded to all. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. Mf. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 























ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion. 
Last Page,and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—S81.50 per line. 

Page nert to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1. 00 each insertion, 
S22 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 

Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 


20 cts. per line. 


“Good Forms - a deli htful climate, one hour from Phila- 
cane. $20 per acre. Easy terms. Poultry, Fruit, Grain, 
Milk. Prosperous business place. C.K. Landis, Vine land, N.J. 


S. ISELIN, Sheldon, Iowa. Minnesota 
H and Iowa Lands. Send for Land Jour- 
© nal, Free. 


Hand & Power 


_* SS hellers . 


Horse Powers, 
WIND MILLS 


: CULTIVATORS, 
FEED GRINDERS and 
CORN STALK CUTTERS. 


MARSEILLES MAN’P'G -C0.,{10 Saite Cos tu. 
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{ 
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‘ or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.... 


t 


PEACH CIDER. 


Peach Cider is a new discovery. Patented Oct. 25, 181. 
You can realize $3 per bushel net for your Peaches at home. 
SALE PERMANEN i, Rights to 
Manufacture and Territory for sale. Address 

L. P. COBLENTZ, Pasties, 
Middletown, Maryland. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 











FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Maven Con 





American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE.] 


Three Subscribers one year. ........84, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year...... ...85, Or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year...........@6, or $1.20 each. 


Six Subscribers one year.........+..87%, OF $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year........--$8, or $1.14 each. 
Bight Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 


2” Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....g@~ Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British Ameri- 
ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N.-Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tiie money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. # to 41 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 26 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
-Clabs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 


ORANGE JUDD 00. 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 











